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or FE country known by the name of Chili, is VIII. 
bounded on the ealt by immenfe deferts, that reach an hi 
as faras Paraguay. To the welt, it extends along pea 
the South Sea, trom the frontiers of Peru to the made 
ftreights of Magellan. The Incas had prevailed tefes ce 
upon great part of the inhabirants of that vaft re- Chl 
gion te fubmit to their wife laws, and intended to 
fubdue the whole, had they not met with infuper- 
able difficulties, 

Tus important projet was refumed by the Spa- 
niards, as foon as they had conquered the princi- 
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BOO K pal provinces of Peru. In the beginning of 1535, 
VIII, Almagro fet out from Cufco, and paficd the Cor- 
deleras ; and though he had loft a eréat part of 
the foldiers who attended him in his expedition, 
he was received with the greateft marks of fub- 
miffion by the mations that had been formerly un- 
der the dominion of the empire that had juft been 
fubverted. The terror of his arms would, proba- 
bly, have procured him greater advantages, had not 
jome concerns of a private nature brought him 
back to the ccnter of the empire, where he ended 

his days in an unfortunate manner. 

Tu Spaniards appeared again in Chili intg4r- 
Baldivia, their leader, entered it without the Jeaft 
oppofition, The inhabitants were gathering in 
their crops; bur as foon as harveft was over, 
they took up arms, and never laid them down for 
ten years. Some diflricts, indeed, difcouraged by 
the continual loffes they fufkained, at length {ub- 
mitted, but the reft refolutely fought for their li- 
berty, though they were generally defeated. 

An Indian captain, whofe age and infirmities 
confined him to his hut, was continually cold of 
thefe misfortunes, The grief of {eeing his people 
always beaten by a handful of ftrangers, infpired 
him wich courage. He formed thirteen eompa- 
nies of a thoufand men each, whieh he led againft 
the enemy. They marched one after another, and 
he ordered that if the fisft company were routed, 
kt fhould not fall back upon the next, but rally 
and be fupported by it. This order, which was 
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firiGly ebeyed, difconcerted the Spaniards. They B00 K 
forced through all the companies one after ano- VIII. 
ther, without gaining any advantage. As both’ 
the men and horfes wanted reft, Baldivia retreated 
towards a defile, where he judged he could eafily 
defend himfelf ; bus the Indians did not allow him 
time fufficient to fecure his retreat thither. Their 
tear marched through bye-ways and took poffeffion 
of the defile, while their vanguard followed him 
with fo much precaution, that he was furrounded 
and maffacred, together with his hundred and fifty 
men. Ic is faid that the favcges poured meited 
pold down his throat, faying, glut tlefe f with that 
gmclal thou art fo fond of. 

Tary availed themielves of this victory, to burn 
and defiroy many of the European fetilements, 
which would all have fhared the fame fate, had they 
not been timely affitted by tome confiderable rein- 
forcements fiom Peru, which enabled them to de- 
fend their beft fortified pofls. They extended 
themfelves a little after this, but never acquired 
the fmalleft portion of additional territory without 
fighting for it. Of all the countries in America 
which the Spaniards have attempted to fubdue, 
this is the one in which they have always met with, 
and ftill find the ereareft refiftance. 

Tuer molt irreconcileable enemies are the 
inhabitants of Arauco and Tucapel, thoie to 
the fouth of the river Bobio, or who extend 
towards the Cordeleras. Their manners, which 
bear a greater fefemblance to thok of the 

Ba favages 
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B00 K favages of North America, than to thofe of tlre 
Vill. Peruvians their neighbours, render them confe- 
quently more fo:midable. When they go to war, 
they carry nothing with them, and want neither 
tents, nor baggage, The fame trees from which 
they gather their food, fupply them with lances 
and darts. As they are fure of finding in one 
place what they had in another, they willingly 
refign any country which they are unable to de- 
fend. All places are equally indifferent to them. 
Their troops being free from all incumbrance of 
provifions and ammunition, march with furprifing 
agiliry, They expofe their lives like men who fet 
little value on them; and if they lofe the field of 
battle, they are not at a lofs for magazines and 
encampments wherever there is ground covered 
with fruits. They fometimes invite their neigh- 
bours to join them to attack the common enemy, 
and this they call throwing the arrow, becaule 
this call fics as fwiftly and filendly as an arrow 
from one habitation to another. Very frequently 
a drunken fellow wantonly calls to arms; the 
alarm is inflantly fpread, a ciicf is chofen, 
and war is determined. A certain night is 
immediately fixed upon, in the dead of which, 
the time they always chufe for the commence- 
ment of hofitlities, they fall upon the next vil- 
lage where there are Spaniards, and from thence 
proceed to others. They murder all the inhabi- 
tants, cxcept the white women, whom they al- 
ways carry off. This is the true ongin of the 
many 
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many white and fair Indians that are to be metBooK 
with. Vill. 

Brrore the enemy has time to collect his forces, 
they all unite in one body. Their army, though 
more formidable from their numbers than from 
their difcipline, is not afraid of attacking the pofts 
that are molt ftrongly fortified. ‘This fury often 
fucceeds, becaufe they are fo conftantly fupplied 
with reinforcements, that they are not fenfibie of 
their Joffes. If thefe are fo confiderable as to ob- 
lige them to defift, they retire to the diftance of a 
few leagues, and five or fix days after, fall upon 
fome cther place. Thefe barbarians never think 
they are beaten, unlefs they are furrounded. If 
they can take poffeffion of a place difficult of ac- 
cefs, they think they are conquerors. The head 
of one Spantard, which they carry off in triumph, 
cotnfoits them for the death of a hundred Indians, 
Such a people mult neceffarily conquer. 

Tue country is of fuch confidcrable extent, that 
when they find themfelves in danger fiom the ene- 
my, they foriake their poffeffions, and remove in- 
to fome impenetrable foreft. Recruited by other 
Indians, they foon return into the parts they had 
before inhabited ; and this alternate fucceffion of 
Nioht and refiftance, of boldnefs ard fear, is the 
circumftance that renders them unconqueraole. 

War is to them a kind of amufement. As it 
is neither expenfive nor inconvenient to them, 
they have nething to apprehend from its conti- 
nuance; and it is a cen@anz rule with them never 

B 3 to 
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BoOOKto fue for peace. The pride of Spain muft al- 
VIII. ways condefcend to make the firft overtures. 

‘wwe! When thefe are favourably received, a conference 
isheld. The governor of Chili and the Indian 
general, attended bythe moft diftinguifhed cap. 
tains on both fidcs, fettle the terms of accommo. 
dation, at a convivial meeting. The Spaniards 
are always obliged to purchafe peace by fome pre- 
fents, and after a variety of fruitlefs attempts, 

*they have been forced to give up all thoughts of 
extending their conquefts, and reduced to cover 
their frontiers by ereGting forts at proper diftances, 
Thefe precrutions are taken to prevent the Indians 
who have fubmitted, from joining the independent 
favages, and likewife to repel the inroads of the 
latter into the colonies. 


Pent THESE colonies are difperfed on the borders of 
Spamarda’ the South Sea; they are parted from Peru by a 
at Chilis defert that meafures eighty leagues, and bounded 
by the ifland of Chiloe, at the extremity next 
the ftreights of Magellan. Cn that great length 
of coaft, there are no fettlements except thole of 
Baldivia, Conception land, Valparaifo and Co- 
guimbo or La Serena, which are all fea-ports. In 
the inland country is Sc. Jago, the capital of the 
colony. There is no culture nor habitation at any 
diftance from thele tawns. The buildings are 
all very low, made of unburat brick, and moftly 
thatched. This practice is obferved, on account 
of the frequent earthquakes, and is properly 


adapted 
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adapted to the nture of the climate, as well asBooK 
the indolence of the inhabitants. VIII. 

Tuzy are robuft and well-fhaped men, but few ~~~ 
in number. In all that large fettlement, there are 
not 20,000 white men, and not more than 60,000 
negroes or Indians, able to bear arms. The mill- 
tary eftablifhment amounted formerly to 2000 
men; but the maintaining of them was found too 
expenfive, and they were reduced to 500 at the 
beginning of the century. . This reduction has 
made no dlteration in the tranquillity of the colo- 
ny, becaufe thefe Indians pay no poll-tax, and are 
treated with more humanity than in the other con- 
quered provinces. The bravery which they had 
exerted in the defence of their liberty, made them 
obtain more favourable terms when they furren- 
dered ; and the capitulation has never been broken, 
for fear they fhould join with the independent na- 
tions in the neighbourhood.  ~awar salar uC BAHADUA 

Ir Chili is uninhabited, it is not owing to the 
climate, which is one of the moft wholefome in 
the world. The vicinity of the Cordeleras gives 
it fuch a delightful temperature, as could not 
otherwife be expected in that latitude. There is 
not a more pleafant province in all the mother 
country. 

Tue richnefs of its gold mines has been toomuch 
extolled. Their united produce never exceeds : 
five millions of livres * a year. The gold was for- 
merly brought over in bullion ; but ever fince the 

B 4 year 
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BOOK year1749, it is coined in the mint fet up at St. 
viii. Jago. The excellent copper mines of Coquimbo 
“—~— fupply the whole kingdom of Peru. 

A more certain fource of wealth, though lefs 
pleafing to the poficflors, is the prodigious ferti- 
lity of the foil. All the European fruits have tm- 
proved in that happy climate. The wine would 
be excelient, if nature were affifted by art. The 
corn harvell is reckoned a bad one, when it does 
net yield a hundred fold, 


Commece  , Wits all thefe advantages, Chili has no direct 
Chai of, intercourie with the mother country. Their whole 
ci gieie trade is confined to Peru, Paraguay, and the fa- 
Peau, and vages on their own frontiers. 

with Para~ 


guay. Tue inhabitants of Chiit fell their moft ordina- 
ry and lefs valuable commodities to thefe favages 
fur oxen, horles, and their own children, whom 
they are ready to part with for the moft trifling 
things, 

Tous they are paffionately fond of fuch 
baubles when expoled to their view, they never 
think of chem when they are removed from their 
fight ; nor will they come out of their woods and 
deferts to procure them, fo that the Spaniards are 
under a necefficy of carrying thefe trifles to them. 
A Spaniard who intends to undertake this crade, 
firft applies to the heads of families, in whom 
alone refides all public authority. When he has 
obtained leave to fell, he goes through all the 
villages, and diftsibutes his yoods indifcriminately 
among ail who aik for then. When they are all 


dif- 
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difpofed of, he gives notice of his departure, and 300K 
every one who has purchafed any thing of him, vIIi. 
brings, without delay, to the village'where he firft 

made his appearance, the goods agreed for be- 

tween them. There has never been any inftance 

of difhonefty in this trafic. The merchant is al- 

lowed an efcort to affift him in conducting the 

cattle and flaves he has received in payment, to 

the frontiers of the country. 

Wire and fpirituous liquors were fold till the 
year 1724 to thefe people, who, hke moft other 
favages, are exceffively fond of them. When 
they were intoxicated they ufed to take up arms, 
maffacre all the Spaniards they met with, and fud- 
denly attack the forts, and ravage the country near 
their dwellings. Thefe outrayres were fo often re- 
peated, that it was found neceffary ftrifly to for- 
bid this dangerous trade. The good effects of the 
prohibition are daily felt. The commotions of 
thefe people are lefs frequent and leis dangerous, 
and their peaceable behaviour has brought on a 
vilible increafe of intercourfe with them, but ie 
is not likely it fhould ever be to great as that with 
Peru. 

Cuitt fupplies Peru wich great plenty of hides, 
dried fruit, copper, falt meat, hories, hemp, Jard, 
wheat and gold. In exchange for thefe articles, 
Peru fends tobacco, fugar, cocoa, earthen ware, 
woollen cloth, linen, hats made at Quito, and 
every article of luxury that is brought from Eu- 
rope. The fhips fent from Callao on this traffic 

were 
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Bao xKwere formerly bougd for Conception Bay, but 
VIII. now come to Valparaifo. The voyage was at firft 
'fo tedjous, that 4 whole year was neceffary to com- 
plete ic. The failors never ventured to lofe fight 
of land, and followed all the windings of the 
coaft. An European pilot, who had obferved the 
winds, performed that navigation in one month. 
They confidered him as a magician, and he was 
taken up by order of the inquifition, whofe igno- 
rance becomes an object of ridicule, when its 
cruelty does not excite our abhorrence. The jour- 
nal he produced was bis vindication; and it plain- 
ly appeared that to perform the fame voyage, it 
was only neceffary to keep clear of the ccafts, 
His method was, therefore, univerfally adopted, 

Tue colony of Chili aéts upon a very different 
plan in its tranfactions with that of Paraguay. The 
intercourfe between the two colonies is not carried 
on by fea; as it would then be neceffary either to 
pafs the ftreights of Magellan or to double Cape 
Horn, which the Spaniards always avoid as much 
as poffible. They find it fafer and even cheaper, 
to go by land, though it is three hundred leagues 
from St. Jago to Buenos Ayres, and that they muft 
travel forty leagues through the {nows and preci- 
pices of the Cordeleras. 

Cuizr fends to Paraguay fome woollen ftuffs 
called ponchos, which are ufed for cloaks. It alfo 
fends wines, brandy, gil, and chiefly yold; and 
receives in return wax, a kind of tallow fit to 
Jake foap, the herb of Paraguay, European 

goods 
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goods, and as many negroes as Buenos Ayres can BOOK 
firnifh. Thofe negroes that come from Panama,as vift. 
numbers of them are loft by a long navigation and ~~~" 
frequent change of climate, are purchafed at 3 
higher price, and are not fo robuft. 

Cuitr is a fate entirely diflin&t from Peru, 
and is governed by a chief who is abfolute in 
all political, civil, and military affairs, and inde- 
pendent of the viceroy, who has no authority ex- 
cept when a governor dies, to appoint one in his 
room for a time, till the mother country names a 
fucceffor. If on fome occafions the viceroy has 
interfered in the government of Chili, it was when 
he has been either authorifed by a particular truft 
repofed in him by the court, or by the deference 
paid to the eminence of his office ; or when he has 
been actuated by that ambition which naturally 
prompts men in power to extend their authority, 
Paraguay enjoys the fame independence. | 

ParacGuay is bounded on the north by the river c.tement 
of the Amazons, on the fouth by the country bor- of the Spa- 
Gering on the ftreights of Magellan, on the eaft Paraguay. 
by the Brazils, and on the weft by Chili and Peru. 
It derives its name from a large river that comes 
down from the lake Xarayes, and runs nearly from 
north to fouth; and after having made feveral 
windings through an immente f{pace, falls into the 
fea about the 35th degree of fouth latitude. 

Turs region, which is about 500 leagues long 
and 300 broad, is very much diverfified. It con- 
tains vatt forefts, long ridges of mountains, low 


lands 
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Boo K lands that are under water great part of the year, 
vilr, and moraffes that conftandy corrupt the air by 
‘their ftagnating waters. The roving nations who 
inhabit thefe deferts are all of an olive complexion, 
though ina different degree, are above the middle 
fize, and have flat faces. The men and children 
are generally naked, efpecially in the hot countries, 
and the women wear hardly any covering. All 
travellers agree in giving a very unfavourable ac- 
count of thefe people; whom they reprefent as 
extremely ftupid, fickle, perfidious, and glution- 
ous; much addicted to drunkennefs, without any 
forefight, and exceffively indolent and cowardly. 
If on certain occafions fome of them have given 
proofs of a kind of furious courage, it was owing 
to their being impelled by the defire of plunder or 

the {pirit of revenge. 

Tuey live upon hunting, fihing, wild fruits, 
honey, which is commonly found in the forefts, 
and rocts thar grow {pontaneous. Some few eat 
maize and caflada; and they often change their 
habitations, with a view of procuring greater plenty 
of food. As they have nothing to remove but a 
few earthen vefitls, thefe emigrations are extremely 
eafy ; and they can find branches of trees in every 
place to build their huts with. Though every In- 
dian thinks himlelf free, and lives in a ftate of 
abfglute independence, yet the nec: fiity of mutual 
defence has obliged them to form themfelves into 
a kind of fociety. Some families unite under the 
direction of a leader of their own choice. Thefe 

ai- 
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affociations, which are more or lefs numerous, in BOO K 
proportion to the reputation and abilities of the viii. 
chief, are as eafily diffolved as formed. 

Tue difcovery of the river Paraguay, fince 
called Rio de la Plata, was made in 1516, by 
Diaz de Solis, a noted pilot of Caftile. He and 
moft of his men were put to death by the natives, 
who, to avoid being enflaved, fome years after 
alfo deftroyed the Portuguefe of Brazil. 

THe two rival nations, equally alarmed by 
thefe calamities, gave up all thoughts of Paraguay, 
and turned their avaricious views towards another 
place. The Spaniards accidentally returned there 
in 1526. 

SEBASTIAN CaBoT, who in 1496 had made the 
difcovery of Newfoundland for the crown of Eng- 
land, finding that kingdom was too much taken 
up with domeftic affairs to think of making fettle- 
ments in a new world, offered his fervices to Spain, 
where his reputation made him be fixed upon to 
conduct an important expedition. 

‘Tue ViGory, celebrated for being the firft thip 
that ever failed round the world, the only one of 
Magellan’s fquadron that returned to Europe, had 
brought a great quantity of fpices from the Mo- 
Juccas, The great profit that was made upon 
this fale, occafioned a fecond expedition, and the 
command was given to Cabot. In purfuing the 
track of the former voyage, he arrived at the 
mouth of the Plata. Whether he was in want of 
provifions neceffary for a longer voyage, or whe- 

ther, 
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#00 x ther, which ts more probable, his men began to 
vitt. be mutinous, he ftopped there. He failed up the 
‘river, and built a fortrefs at the entrance of tht 
tiver Riorecero, which comes down from the 
‘mountains of Tucutnah. All the incidents that 
fucceeded this eftablifhment, are recorded with 
miraculous circumftances by the Spanith hiftorians. 
To evince the falfhood of them, we thall only 

relate chem in their own ftyle and manner. 

Nuno de Lara was appointed to guard the firft 
bulwark, ere€ted on the fortunate banks of the 
Paraguay, to afford the Spaniards the opportunity 
of making themfelves mafters of all the riches of 
a world deftined by heaven, for a people who of 
all Chriftendom wete the tmoft diftinguifhed for 
their faith and attachment to religion. If the go- 
vernor had been fupptied only with as many fol- 
diers as there were nations to fight or to expel, he 
would have depended upon the valour of the Spa- 
niards that had fo often fignalized itfelf, to infure 
the conqueft of Paraguay. But no more than a 
hundred and twenty men had been given him to 
oppofe fuch innumerable people. He, therefore, 
thought it advifeable to fecure his fituation by an 
alliance with the Timbuez, a nation bordering on 
his government. ' Mangora, their cacique, was 
delighted with the character of Nuno, and accept- 
ed propofals which were intended to honour and 
diftinguith him from that multitude of favages 
who wert deftined to be one day the flaves of that 
nation, Which was the miftrefs of the new world, 

‘The 
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The Spaniatd received him with kindnefs. But Book 
let us admire the power of love, who not content VIII. 
with triumphing over gods and heroes, delights in 
fubduing the fiercenefs of barbarous nations. His 

quiver has furer and more deadly arrows than the 
poifoned darts of the Indian. 

Tue cacique was inflamed with love at the fight 
of a lady, whofe name was Lucia Miranda, the 
wife of the invincible captain Sebaftian Hurtado. 
From that inftant the cacique became-furious, and 
felt that it would be in vain for America to pre- 
tend to refift a nation, each of whofe foldiers de- 
ftroyed whole armies, and each of whofe women 
could lay all their chiefs at her feet. He ventured 
to confefs his tove to her who did not condefcend 
to take notice of it. But, in order to feduce by 
artifice a woman whom he defpaired of obtaining 
by violence, he laid a plan to work upon the am- 
bition of Hurtado. He invited him-with Miran- 
dato come and receive the homage of his whole 
nation, giving him to underftand that a beauty 
deftined to triumph in both worlds, would for 
ever fecure an alliance to the Spaniards with fuch 
of the Timbuez as might fill doubt the fuperori- 
ty of fo eclebrated a people ; and who would be 
convinced, when they fhould fee from what fource 
ef heroifm rhe Europeans derived that courage 
which enabled them with fo mach facility to be- 
come mafters of the world: for terror had fpread 
‘the fame of the Spanifh arms, from one tropic to 


the 
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BOO kK the other, more effectually and with greater rapi- 
VilI.: dity, than even victory itfelf. 

Hurrapo, who had been informed by his chafte 
wife, of the cacique’s fatal atrachment thought ic 
Incumbent upon him, from motives of pity, to de- 
Cctive a paffion which he could nor extinguifh 
without deftroying that unfortunate prince. He 
anfwered him, that no European foldier would 
dare to quit his camp or his garrifon, without 
Jeave of the gencral or governor, nor could afk 
fuch a favour without difgrace, unlefs it were to 
fight and conquer. The cacique, enlightened by 
Jove, who fcems only to blind happy lovers, per- 
ceived clearly that the Spaniard crifled with his 
paffion ; and as he found he could never be hap- 
py but by the death of his rival, he refolved to 
deftroy him. This could only be effeéted by 
treachery ; for it was impoffible that Hurtado fhould 
fear any but cowards. 

Tue cacique was informed that Hurtado was 
gone out of the garrifon with fifty of his invin- 
cible foldiers to procure provifions by force of 
arms. The garrifon was extrémely weakened by 
the abfence of that captain. Mangora with expe- 
dition collected a body of four thoufand Indians 
well armed, and concealed them in a coveréd mo- 
rafs near the citadel. Then marching to the gates 
with thirty of his men loaded with provifions, he 
{ent word to Lara, that having been informed thac 
the Spaoiards, whom he confidered ag his friends, 
were in want of provifions, he had. haftened to 

offer 
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offer them fome, till the convoy fhould return with 8 0 o K 
a frefh fupply. The generofity of the general virt. 
could not poffibly be induced tu fafpe& any fnares' 
of perfidy in the prefents and voluntary offers of 
an ally. Lara received the cacique with the fin- 
cerelt teftimonies of gratitude, and treated him 
and his company with what foreign European pro- 
vifionps he was able to add to the natural produce 
of the country. From this variety an entertain- 
ment was prepared; and the Spaniards intoxicated 
fell into the arms of fleep, or rather into thofe of 
deftruction. 

Tnx cacique had before apprized his efcort and 
the troops he had placed in ambufcade with his 
intent. Every circumftance had been previoafly 
arranged and concerted to carry the moft infamous 
treachery into execution. YVhe Spaniards were 
{carce fallen alleep, when the light of the flames, 
by which the magazine was fet on fire, gave the 
fignal to the Timbuez to advance, in order to 
fack the place. The foldiers who were appointed 
to guard it, and whom the tumule and light of 
the flames had juft rouzed from their fleep, ran 
intoxicated as they were, to extinguifh it. During 
this confufion, che contrivers of the ftratagem 
opened the gates to their companions, and the 
whole troop, armed with poinards, fell upon the 
Spaniards, who could neither cfcape the fire nor 
the fword, Lara, mortally wounded, was lefs {o- 
licitous to extraft the arrow from his own: fide 
than to phunge his {word into the heart of Man- 

Vou. HD: Cc GOree 
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BooKgera. The cacique and he fell mangling each 
vitt, other; and they both expired together in a‘ftream 
‘ef blood that Howed from ‘the Spaniards and the 
Indians; blood that could not be mixed and don- 
founded but in their rhutual deftraction. 

Four women and as many children with Miranda, 
the innocent and ill fated caufe of fo trapical a fcene, 
were the only perfons left in the place. Thofe for- 
rowful victims were carried to Siripa, the brother 
and fucceffor of the perfidious cacique. Thelove 
ef the latter paffed into his brother’s heart, like a 
fire rekindled from his afhes, Like the fen hime 
felf, who fhines on the rich banks of Paraguay, 
Miranda could not fhew herfelf, without inflaming 
with love ali who beheld her. But the paffion the 
infpired fometimes difplayed itlf in the fury of 
defpair, and fometimes in the weaknefs of fub- 
miffion and intreaty. Siripa threw himfelf at her 
feet, and declared that fhe was mot only free, but 
that fhe fhould reign over the chief and the peo- 
ple, which her charms would have fubdued to 
Spain more effectually vhan the arms of a vito. 
rious nation. How can fhe yet, added he, retnem- 
ber an unfortunate bofband, fallen no doubt under 
the arrows of the Indian confpirators ? 

Mrranpa, ftill more offended at the love of 
the new cacique, than fhe had been infenfidle to 
that of his brother, arifwered him with the ftrongett 
expreffions of ‘contémpr and infult, preferring 
death rather‘than a crown from the hand of a 
oe Had the = the feas with her huf. 

: ! band, 
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band, to forfake and betray him in a world whert B00 K 
the European women ought to fet the example of vIil. 
virtue, ds the men did that of bravery? But Si-' | 
ripa, having no conception of a conjugal fidelity, 
Which appeared to him as extraordinary as the he- 
roifm of the Spaniards, thought that time would 
gradually weaken thofe fentiments in a fex not 
formed to fuftain a long refiftance; or that at 
feaft fo much pride could not be conquered but 
by tendernefs. In vain did Miranda obftinately 
repulfe the attention of the cacique; he oppofed 
nothing but kiadnels and refpect to the conftancy 
of her denials. 

Hurtapo, however, upen his return from his 
expedition, found nothing but a heap cf afhes 
ftained with tiood on the fpet where he had left 
@ citadel. His eyes fought Miranda every where, 
without difcovering fo much as the fhadow or the 
footfteps of that fait! fi wif. ..tlenoth he heard 
that fhe was amoroft the perfidious Indians, who 
in one night had perpetrated fo mary ciimes. No 
danger could detcr him from endeavouring to 
refcue Miranda from her ravifhers. [lis prefence 
kindled all the fury of jealoufy in the foul of the 
cacique. He immediately ordered that Spaniard, 
the fight of whom was odious to him for many 
teafons, to be put to death. Miranda prevailed 
upon this barbarian to releng, and obtained a repeal 
éf the fentence pronounced againft her hufband. 
She even obtained the permiffion of feeing him 
fonietimes: but on condition that if they yentured 
C2 to 
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BOOKtO give way to love, or to indulge in its tran( 
Vill. ports, the Grft moment of -their happinefs fhould 
‘be the laft of their lives. A prohibition infinitely 
more cruel than that which the king of the infer- 
nal regions impofed upon the haplefs Orpheus! Is 
it poffible that a man fhould poffefs an amiable 
wife and not fee her? Is it poffible that he fhould 
fee her frequently, and never give way to conjugal 
endearments ? What could Siripa expect from the 
torment to which he bad condemned this unhappy 
pair? Love is ftrengthened by voluntary felf- 
denial and the reftraints itfelf impofes, but cannot 
brook compulfion. Prohibition tends only to ex- 
cite its defires, danger adds to its audacity, and 
even the fear of death urges it to partake of the 
joys of life. After having happily paffed feveral 
days in mutually comforting each other in their 
flavery, and fhedding floods of tears which are 
conftantly excited, dried up, and renewed in the 
tender endearments of a virtuous and perfecuted 
fove; this unfortunate pair ventured to, with for 
one of thofe happy moments the poffeffion of 
which compenfates years of pain. After having 
feen each other feveral times, alternately promifing 
and denying themfelves every pleafure that love 
can impart; in hopes of meeting again at fome 
favourable opportunity, when they might freely 
renew the facred rights of martiage; at length, 
love, which neither chains, tyrants, nor death can 
reftrain, claimed the tribute which virtue offers up 
to heaven in the embraces of conjugal fidelity, 
The 
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The barbarous Siripa one day furprifed Hurtado Boo K 
in the arms of Miranda. They were condemned VIII. 
to die, and dragged from the nuptial bed to the’ 
ftake, where they ended their lives by a lingering 
death, in view of each other, amidit the fighs of 
everlafting love. 

Durine this tranfaction, Mofchera being now 
become the chief of the few Spaniards that re- 
mained, embarked, with his little company on 
board a veffel that lay at anchor. By this event, 
Paraguay was totally delivered from the nation 
that threatened its liberty. This tranquillity was 
of fhort duration. Some more confiderable forces 
appeared on the river in 1535, and laid the foun- 
dation of Buenos Ayres. The new colony foon 
wanted provifions. All who attempted to procure 
them were murdered by the favages; and it be- 
came neceflary to forbid any one, upon pain of 
death, from going beyond the limits of the new 
fettlement, 

A woman whom hunger had certainly infpired 
with refolution to brave the fear of death, eluded 
the vigilance of the guards who were pofted round 
the colony, to preferve it from the dangers it was 
expofed to in confequence of the famine. Mal- 
donata, for fuch was the name of the fugitive, 
having wandered about for fome time in unknown 
and unfrequented roads, entered a cave to repofe 
herfelf. A lionefs, whom fhe met with there, 
filled her with extreme terror, which was foon 
changed into furprife, when the perceived this for- 

C 3 midable 
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800K midaLic animal approaching her with figns of fear, 
vitr. and then careffing and licking her hands with 
———~ mournful crics, rather calculated to excite com- 
paficn than cread. Maldonata foon perceived 
that we licnefs was wih whelp, and that her 
groans were the ccmplaints of a dam who calls 
for help to get rid of her burden. Maldonata was 
infpired with courage, and affifted the efforts of 
nature in that painful moment, when fhe feems 
reluctantly to give life toall beirgs which they are 
to enjoy for io fhort a time. The lionefs being 
fafely delivered, foon went out in queft of pra- 
vifton, which fhe brought and laid at the feet of 
her benefaétrefs. She daily fhared it with the 
little whelps, who, brought into life by her af- 
fiftance, and bred up with her, feemed by their 
playful and harmlefs bites to acknowledge an ob- 
ligation, which their dam repaid with the tendereft 
marks of attention. But when they grew bigger, 
and found themfelves impeHed by natural infting& 
to feck their own prey, and fufficiently ftrong to 
feize and devour it, the family difperfed in the 
woods; and the lionefs, who was no longer call- 
ed to the cave by maternal tendernefs, difappeared 
likewife to roam about the foreft, which her hun- 

ger daily depopulated, 

Matpowata, alone and without fuftenance, 
was forced ta quit a cavern which was an object 
of terror to fo many living creatures, but which 
her pity had made a place of fafety for her. She 
now felt with forrow the want of a fociety, at 

ad 
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had been, of fuch fignal fervice to her: the didnot Boo x 
wander for any confiderable time, before the fell. viii. 
into the hands of the favages, She had been fed’ 
by a lionefs, and was made a flave by men, She 
was foon after retaken by the Spaniards, whe 
brought her back to Buenos Ayres. The com- 
mandant, more favage than the lions or the wild 
Indians, did not think ker fufficiently punithed 
for her flight by all the dangers and miferies the 
had endured: he had the cruelty to order her to 
be tied to a tree in the middle of a wood, and, 
there left to flarve, or be devoured by wild 
beatts. 

Two,days after, fome foldiers went to fee what. 
was become of the unhappy victim. They found, 
her alive, furroypnded with hungry tygers, who 
were. eager to dengur her, but were kept ata 
diftance by a lionefs who lay at her feet with her 
whelps. This fight ftruck the foldiers motionlefs 
with pity and terror, When the honefs faw them, 
fhe withdrew from the tree, as if to make room 
for them to unbind her benefactrefs: but when 
they took her away, the animal followed flowly 
at fome diftance, endeavouring to confirm, by her 
careffes and tender complaints, the wonders of 
gratitude which the woman was relating to her de- 
liverers, The lionefs wxh her whelps for foms 
time followed her footfteps, fhewing all the fame 
marks of regret and affiction, that a difconfolate 
family exprefs when they attend a beloved father 

C4 or 
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BooxKOr fon, who is going to embark for America, 

viii. from whence he may never return. 

Tue commandant was informed of the whole 

adventure by his foldiers; and this example of 

gratitude in an animal fo ferocious, awakened in 

him thofe feelings, which his favage heart had 

undoubtedly Icft in croffing the feas, and he fuf- 

fered a woman to live, who had been fo vifibly 
protected by heaven. 

Durine this interval, the Indians, who con- 
tinued to furround the Spanifh colony with an in- 
tent to ftarve ic, confined it more and more within 
its intrenchments. To return to Europe feemed 
to be the only means left to preven the great 
diftrefs that was coming on ; but the Spaniards 
were prepofiefied with the notion that the inland 
country was full of mines, and this belief made 
them perfevere. They abandoned Buenos Ayres, 
and founded the tfland of Affumption, three 
hundred leagues up the country, but ftill on the 
banks of the fame river. By this change, they 
evidently removed further from the affiftance of 
the mother country, but they imagined it brought 
them nearer the fource of riches; and their avi- 
dity was ftill greacer than their forefighe, 

Tre wild inhabitants of a country nearer the 
tropic, were lefs courageous than thofe of Buenos 
Ayres, or morse eafily civilized. Far from mo- 
Jefting the Spaniards, they fupplied them with 
proviftons. This behaviour induced the Spaniards 
to think that there was a poffibility -pf fecuring 

their 
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their friendfhip, if they could be prevailed upon Bo 0 K 
to embrace chriftianiry ; and it was imagined that VIII. 
the moft effectual method of accomplifhing this, 
was to infpire them with a great idea of that re- 
ligion. For this purpofe a proceffion was con- 
trived for feftival days, in which, after the cuftom 
of the mother country, all the colonifts were to 
appear with their fhoulders bare, and the inftru- 
ments of flagellation in their hands. The Indians 
were invited to this horrid fcene, not unlike that 
which was difplayed by the fanaticifm of the 
Corybantes, and more fit to infpire an abhorrence 
for chriftianity than to recommend it. They came 
to the number of eight thoufand men, armed with 
their bows and arrows, which they conftantly took 
with them, to behold this barbarous folemnity, 
and fully refolved to maffacre thefe ftrangers, fince 
a religion that required them to fhed their own 
blood, muft certainly make them favage and 
cruel. 

Tre moment that the cataftrophe was drawing 
near, Irala was informed by an Indian fervant of 
fo unexpected a plot. The Spanifh general gave 
out that the Topiges, enemies to the whole coun- 
try, were advancing to attack the place. He com- 
manded all his troops to take up arms, and called 
the Indian chiefs together, to deliberate on the 
common danger that threatened their nation as 
well as his own. As foon as thefe men were in the 
power of the Spaniards, Irala put them to death, 
and threatened the Indians who had attended them 

with 
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B00 Xk with the fame fate, Thefe unkappy men fell on 
“vintg their knees, implored mercy, and only obsains 
‘ed it on {wearing eternal and unkimited obediences, 
for themfelves and their whole nation. The rer, 
conciliation was ratified by the marriage of fome 
Indian women with Spaniards, a ceremony far. 
more pleafigg to heaven and earth, than that pro- 
ceffion of flagellants that would have been con- 
cluded by a maffacre. From the union of two, 
fuch different nations, fprang the race of the 
Meltees, now fo common in South America. 
Thus it is the fate of the Spaniards, in all parts 
of the world, to be a mixed race. That of the 
Moors, ftill flows in their veins in Europe, and that 
of the favages, in America. Perhaps, this mix- 
ture may be of advantage, if it be a fact that 
men, as well as animals are improved by croffing 
the breed. It were indeed to be wifhed that the 
various races of mankind were loft in one, that 
there might be an end of thofe national antipathiess 
which only ferve to perpetuate the calamities of 
war and all the feveral paffions that deftroy the hu- 
man {pecies. But difcord feems to arife of itfelf be- 
tween brothers, can it therefore be expected that all 
mankind fhould become one family, the children 
of which, fprung as it were from the fame com- 
mon parent, fhould no longer thirft after each 
other’s blood? For is not this fatal thirlt excited 

and kept up by that of gold? 
Ir was this fhameful paffion, this favage avi- 
dity, which induced the Spaniards to keep full 
further 
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further from the fea, and nearer the mountains; Boo kK 
nor did they become wifer or more humane, by VIII. 
the danger they had expofed themfelves to in ad-*-—7—” 
vancing fo far into the country, of being all de- 
ftroyed by the favages. They feemed, by the 
ctuelties they exercifed upon the Indians, to pu- 

nifh them for their own obftinacy in fearching for 

gold where there was none. Several fhips which 

were bringing them troops and ammunition, were 

loft, with all they had on board, by venturing too 

far up the river ; but even this circumftance could 

Rot prevent them from ebftinately perfifting in 

their avaritious views, though they had been dif- 
appointed in them: till they were compelled by 
‘repeated orders from the mother country to re- 
eftablifh Buenos Ayres. This neceffary under- 
taking was now become eafy. The Spaniards, 

who had multiplied in Paraguay, were ftreng 
enough to reftrain or deftroy the nations that 
might oppofe them. Accordingly, as it had been 
expected, they met with little difficulty. Juan - 
Ortiz de Zarate executed it in 1580, and rebuilt 
Buenos Ayres vpon the fame fpot, which had been 
forfaken for forty years. The petty nations that 

lived in the neighbourhood, fubmitted to the 
yoke, or fled to diftant parts to enjoy their free- 

dom. 

As foon as the colony had gained fome degree Prefent £- 
of ftrength, it began to flourth ; and in procels the spa- 
of time four great provinces were formed, the tin Per 
Tucuman, Santa Cruz de Ja Sierra, Paraguay 


proper, 
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BOo Kproper, and Rio de la Plata. Throughout this 

VIII, immenfe tract, there are but twelve towns, {cat- 

‘tered in different parts, which in Europe would 

be reckoned only fmall market towns. They con- 

fit of a few houfes or huts, irregularly difpolesl, 

and parted by little woods or groves, fo that every 

houfe looks like a fingle plantation. Some {mall 

villages of conquered Indians are to be feen all 

round the country. The reft of it is entirely a 

wildernefs, or inhabited by independent favages. 

Their rage againft thofe who have forced them to 

fly to inacceffible mountains is inconceivable. They 

are continually fallying out from thefe retreats, ex- 

cited by the hopes of deftroying fome of their ty- 

rants. Thefe inroads prevent all communication 
between the Spanith fectlements. 

Even the capital of the colony labours under 
fome inconveniences that are totally deftructive 
of trade. Buenos Ayres has indeed fome advan- 
tages. The fituatign is healthy and pleafant, and 
the air temperate. The country prefents an agree- 
able appearance, and would be fertile, if proper 
care were taken to cultivate it. The buildings, 
which forty years ago were all compofed of earth, 
are more folid and commodious, fince the natives 
have learned the art of making brick and lime. 
The population amounts to 16,0c0 fouls, and the 
white people may be about a quarter of the 
nomber. One fide of the town is defended by a 
fortrefs, with a garrifon of a thoufapd men: and 
the reft is furrounded by the river. Thefe pre- 

Cautions 
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Cautions are extremely proper, but inadequate toBoOOo K 
the end propofed. VIII. 

Tue town ftands feventy leagues from the fea.’ 
Large fhips cannot come up to it, and the fmalleft 
veffels run great rifques in failing up a river that 
wants depth, is full of iflands, fhoals and rocks, 
and where ftorms are more frequent and more 
dreadful than on the ocean. It is neceffary to an- 
chor every night on the fpot they come to; and 
on the moft moderate days, a pilot muft go 
before in a boat to found the way for the fhip. 
There is fome danger even in the harbour, 
which is within three leagues of the town, 
Though the precaution is raken to caft all the 
anchors from the fhips, and to fecure their 
cables with ftrong iron chains, they are in danger 
of being funk by a furious wind, which comes 
from the frontiers of Chili, and, as it meets with 
nothing to check its progrefs over a plain of three 
hundred leagues, grows ftill more impetuous as 
it enters the channel of the river. 

Ir the Spaniards had not formed moft of their 
American fettlements by chance, they would have 
fixed upon the port of Infenada, or that of Ba- 
sagon, at the entrance of the river Plata, to the 
weft, or that of Maldonado, that lies on the fame 
dine to the eaft. The frequent accidents that have 
happened on the river, and other political reafons, 
have at length convinced the court of Madrid of 
the improper fituation of Buenos Ayres, and in 
1726, they built a citadel forty leagues lower, at 

Monte 
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Bo 0 k Monte Video, flanked with four baftions, and de- 


Vili. 


fended by a numerous artillery, and a gatrifon of 


“—v-— two hundred me¢h. "They aftetwards found that 


Trade of 


Paraguay. 


this harbour was only fit for fmall veffels, and 
therefore removed to Maldonado, where the for- 
tifcations, as well as thofe of Buenos Aytés and 
Monte Video, were built by the Guaranis, who 
wete never rewarded for this labour. + Its natural 
fituation renders ic one of the fineft harbours in 
the world. It is large enough to contain the moft 
numerous fleet; and the entrance which is ex- 
tremely narrow, is very eafily defended. The ait 
is excellent, there is plenty of wood, and the foit 
is very fertile. When once the nativ es, who are a 
refolute, warlike and robuft people, ‘are fubdued, 
and when the families which are gradually remov- 
ed thither from the Canary iflands, have improved 
the lands, the fettlement will have acquired the 


- higheft degree of perfeCtion. The fhips that are 


failing from Europe to the South feas, will find 
there a fafe harbour, and all the refrefhments they 
may want. In time it will become the natural 
ftaple for the tradé of Paraguay ; and may ftill be. 
improved, when the Spaniardé fhall have adopted 
better principles of government. At prefent i is 
not very confiderable. 

Tue richeft produce that is peculiar to that 
continent, is the herb of Paraguay.” Ie is the 
leaf of a middle-fized tree. The tafte is fimilar 
to that of mallows, and in fhape refembles an 
orange tree. It is divided into three clafies. The 

frit, 
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firft, called caacuys, is the bud when it jult begins Boo x 
to unfold its leaves. It is far fuperior to the other vitk. 
two, but will not keep fo long, and it is therefore ~ 
difficult to expoft it to any diftance. The next, 
Which is called caamini, is the full grown leaf 
ftripped of its fialks. If thefe are left on, it is 
called caeguaza, which is the third fort. The 
leaves are firft roafted, and then kept in pits digeed 
in the ground, and covered with bulls hides. * 

Tue mountains of Maracayu, at the eaft fide 
of Paraguay, furnifh the herb that is moft 
efteemed. The tree does not grow on the tops 
of the hills, but in the marfhy vallies that lie 
between them. The city of Affumption, which 
is called the capital of Paraguay, though in fa@ 
it is a very inconfiderable place, firft brought this 
valuable plant, which had always been the delighe 
of the favages, into repute in diftant countries, 
The exportation of it at firft procured confider- 
able riches to the town. But this advantage was 
not of long continuance, for all the Indians of that 
diftri&t were loft in the long voyage they were ob- 
liged to take. The whole country became a de- 
fert for forty leagues round the city, and the in- 
habitants were obliged to give up this trade which 
was the only fource of their wealth. 

Tre new Villa Rica, a fettlement formed near 
Maracayu, engrofied this branch of trade, but 
was foon obliged to fhare it with the Guaranis, 
who at firft gathered the herb only for their own 
ufe, but foon began to fell tt, This employment, 


added 
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Boo kK added to the neceffity of undertaking a voyage 
viit. which, including the return, comprehended four 
-v-~ hundred leagues, kept the Guaranis abfent from 
their habitations for a confiderable part of the 
year. During this interval, as they were deprived 
of inftruction, they grew indifferent co religion, 
and unconnected with the colony. Many of them 
perifhed by change of air and fatigue. Some 
grew weary of this laborious employment, and re- 
tired into the woods, where they refumed their 
former way of life. Befides, the villages having 
no men to defend them, lay expofed to the in- 
roads of the enemy. To obviate thefe inconveni- 
ences, the miffionaries procured feeds from Mara- 
cayu, and fowed them in thofe parts of the land 
that were moft analagous to the foil of the moun- 
tains. The trees which have fprung from them 
have greatly multiplied, and have not degenerated 
at leaft in any fenfible degree. 

Tne produce of thefe plantations, added to that 
which grows fpontaneoufly, is very confiderable, 
Some is confunied in Paraguay, and Chili and 
Peru purchafe annually to the amount ot 100,000 
arrobes, whitch, at the rate of 23 livres 12 fous, 
6 deniers*, make an article of eaporeation of 
2,362,500 ives r 

Tuts herb, which the Spaniards of South Ame- 
rica recommend as a prefervative againft moft dif- 
eafes, is in general ufe throughout this part of the 
new world. Ic is dried and reduced almoft to 

powder, 
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powder, then put into a cup with fugar, lemon-3 00K 
juice, and fweet-fcented pafte; boiling water is vilI. 
afterwards thrown upon it, and it is drunk off di-' 

re€tly before it has time to turn black. 

Tue herb of Paraguay is of no confequence to 
Europe; but that country is valuable on other ac- 
counts, and in particular for the hides it fends 
over. When the Spaniards forfook Buenos Ayres 
in 1538, they left in the neighbouring fields fome 
horned cattle, which they had brought over from 
their own country. They multiplied to fucha d:- 
gree in thofe paftures, that when the town was re- 
eftablifhed, they were totally neglected. The me- 
thod was afterwards adopted of knocking them 
on the head, merely for the fake of their hides, 
The manner in which this is done deferves to be 
mentioned. 

A numer of huntfmen on horfeback repair to 
fuch places as are moftly frequented by the wild 
bulls. Each huntfman puriues the bull he fixes 
upon, and hamitrings him with a fharp iron cut in 
the fhape of a crefcent, and faftened to a long 
handle. When the animal is overcome, the 
huntiman attacks others and difables them in the 
fame manner. After fome days {pent in this vio- 
Jent exercife, the huntimen return in fearch of 
the bulls they have difabled, which they flay, car- 
ry away the hides, and fometimes the tongues and 
the fat: the reft they leave to be devoured by the 
-wuleures and other birds of prey. 

Vou. Il. D Tue 
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BOOK Tue price of hides was fo low at firft, that they 
VILI, were fcarce worth ene livre fix fous * apiece, 


though the buyers refufed a great many becaufe 
they were not of the proper fize, but the value of 
them has iacreafed fince the number of bulls has 
diminifhed. This decreate is not fo much to be 
attributed to the huntfmen as to the wild dogs. 
Thefe deftructive amimals make fuch ravage among 
them, that the colony is in danger of lofing this 
lucrative branch of trade. The government of 
Euencs Ayres has endeaveured to prevent this 
misfortune, by ordering pare of the garrifon out 
to deftroy thefe dogs that are become fo fierce. 
The foldiers, at their return from this neceflary 
expedition, were treated with fo much iniukt and 
contempt, that they. could not be prevaited upon 
to go Out again upon an exeurfion that expofed 
them to the ridicule of their own countrymen. 

Tue deficiency in the article of hides, will be 
eompenfated by tobacco, which i begun to be cub 
tivated in Paraguay with fuccefs. A confiderable 
quantity 1s fent over every years.as hikewife vicana 
wool, which comes from the mountains, and me- 
tals; all which produétions are foreign to the 
¢olony. 

Tue fir Spaniards who came to Paraguay, 
made no doubt but a country that lay fo near Peru 
muft contain great riches. They aéted in con- 
fequence of this perfuafion, which was kept up 
for a whole century by fome very trifling incidents. 

They 
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They found themfelves at length under a niceffity BOOK 
of giving up this chimerical idea; bur afterithad viiN, 
long been difbelieved, it was again revived to ferve ~~“ 
{ome private purpofe. It is now generally known 
that Paraguay has no gold nor filver but what comes 
from Chili and Potofi. Some of it circulates in 
the colony ; a much greater quantity is fmuggled 
into the Portuguefe fettlements ; and about five 
million® are fhipped off every year from Buenos 
Ayres for the mother country. 

THE account we have given of the natural ftate, Paraguay 
the conftirution, and the riches of Paraguay, does rote ane 
not feem calculated to infpire any high idea of this {tlements 


; the J.fuits 

colony. The attention that has co:ftantly been See: 
é ‘ ; s . 1eTe. 
paid to it has been owing to an eftablifhment form- Ren.urks 
on t'.efe 


ed in its center, which, after having long been a fitie. 
fubjeét of difpure, has at length met with the ap- ™*nts- 
probation of the wifeft men. The opinion we are 

to entertain of it, feems finally to be determi.cd hy 
philofophy, before which ignorance, prejudice, 

and faction fhould difappear, as fhades vanith be- 

fore the light, 

Tae Jefuits intrufted with the miffions of Peru, 
being informed how the Incas governed their em- 
pire, and made their conquefts; adopted their plan 
in the execution of a confiderable projel they had 
formed. The defcendants of Manco Capac, march- 
edto their frontiers with powerful armies, com- 
pofed of foldiers who at leaft knew how to obey, 

40 fight, and to intrench themf{elves; and who, 
D 2 $0- 
* 318,750), 
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BOO K together with better offenfive weapons than thofe 
villi. of the favages, had alfo fhields and defenfive 
weapons, which their enemies had not. They 
propofed to the nation which they wanted to unite 
to their government, to embrace their religion, 
laws, and manners, to quit their forefts and to 
live in fociety. They frequently met with oppo- 
fition. Moft of thofe people perfifted for a long 
time in defence of their prejudices and their li- 
berty. The Incas then had recourfe to patience, 
and fent frefh deputies, who again endeavoured to 
perfuade them. Sometimes thofe deputies were 
murdered ; at other times the favages fell upon 
the army of the Incas. But the latter fought with 
great courage, were always fuccefsful, and fuf- 
pended the fight the inftanc they had gained the 
vidiaty. Jf they took any prifoners, they treated 
them fo kindly, that they willingly fubmitted to 
the yoke of thefe humane conquerors, and en- 
deavoured at their return to infpire cheir nation 
with the fame favourable opinion of them. A 
Peruvian army feldom begun the attack, and the 
Incas has often been known to forbear hoftilities, 
even after he had experienced the perfidy of the 
barbsrians, and feveral of his foldiers had been 
murdered. 

Tue Jefuits, who had no army, confined them- 
felves to the arts of perfuafion. They went into 
the forefts to Jook fer the favages, and prevailed 
wron them to renounce their old cuftoms and pre- 
jucices, to embrace a religion which they did not 

: uncer. 
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underftand, and to enjoy the fweets of fociety, toBoo x 
which they were before {trangers. VIII, 

Tue Incas had another advantage over the Je. ~*~ 
fuits, which was, the nature of their religion, cal- 
culated to ftrike the fenfes. It is a more eafy mat- 
ter to perfuade men to worfhip the fun which they 
fee, than to adore an invifible God, and to believe 
doctrines and myfteries which they cannot com- 
prehend. Accordingly the Jefuits have had the 
prudence to civilize the favages in fome meafure, 
before they attempted to convertthem. They 
did not pretend to make them chriftians, till they 
had made them men. As foon as they had got 
them together, they began to procure them every 
advantage they had promifed them, and induced 
them to embrace chrifitsnity, when, by making 
them happy, they had contributed to render them 
tractable. NAWAB SALAR viNis BAHA 

Tuy imitated the example of the Incas in the 
divifion of the lands into three fhares; for re- 
ligious purpofes, for the public, and for indivi- 
duals; they encouraged working for orphans, old 
people and foldiers ; they rewarded great actions ; 
they infpected or cenfured the morals of the peo- 
ple; they prattifed acts of benevolence ; they ef- 
tablifhed feftivals, and intermixed them with la- 
borious employments ; they appointed military ex- 
ercifes, kept up a fpirit of fubordination, invented 
pre‘ervatives againft idleneis, and infpired them 
with refpeét for religion and the laws; they alfo re- 
ferved to themiclves the political and religious au- 

D 3 thority : 
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Boo Kthority: ina word, whatever was valuable in the 
vilr. legiflation of the Incas, was adopted, of eveh im- 
‘proved upon at Paraguay. 

Tuz Incas and the Jefuits have alike eftablithed 
fuch a regularity and order, as prevents the com- 
miffion of crimes, and removes the neceffity of 
punifhment. There is hardly fuch a thing asa 
delinquent in Paraguay. The morals of the peo- 
ple are good, and are maintained in this ftate of 
purity by ftill milder methods than are made ufe 
of in Peru. The laws were fevere in that em- 
pire; they are not fo among the Guaranis. Pue 
nifhments are not dreaded there, and men fear 
nothing but the reproach of their own confcience. 

Arter the example of the Incas, the Jefuits 
have eftablifhed the theocratical government, with 
an additional advantage peculiar to the chriftian 
religion, on which their government is founded: 
this is the practice of confeffion, which is of in- 
finite utility, while thofe who introduced it fhall 
not make an improper ufe of it. This alone an- 
fwers the end of penal laws, and maintains a pu- 
rity of manners. In Paraguay, religion, which 
by means of opinion exerts its authority in a more 
powerful manner than compulfion can, brings the 
guilty perfon co the feet of che magiftrate. There, 
far from palhating his crime, remorfe makes him 
rather aggravate it; and inflead of endeavouring 
to elude his punifhmenr, he implores it on his 
knees. The more public and fevere it is, the more 
doth it contiibute to quiet the confcience of the 

criminal. 
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criminal. By thefe-means, punifhment, which ingoox 
all other places is the terror of the guilty, is here V1ii. 
confidered as a fource of confolation to them, as it 
Atifles the pangs of remorfe by the expiation of the 
guilt, The pevple of Paraguay have no civil 
laws, becaufe they know of no property ; nor have 
they any criminal ones, becaufe every one is his 
ewn accufer, and voluntarily fubmits to punifh- 
ment: their only laws are the precepts of reli- 
gion. Theocracy would be the moft excellent of 
all governinents, if it were pofiible to preferve it 
in its‘ purity; but to effect this, it would be ne- 
ceffary that it fhould always be under the dire&tion 
of virtuous men, deeply imprefied with the real 
principles on which it is founded ; it would be ne- 
ceffary that religion fhould teach nothing but the 
duties of fociety ; that it fhould confider nothing 
as a crime but what violates the natural rights of 
-mankind; that its precepts fhould not fubftitote 
prayers in lieu of labour, vain ceremonies infiead 
of works of charity, or imaginary {cruples to jut 
remorfe. 

Bur it can hardly be expected that Jefuits born 
in Spain er Italy fhould not have tranfmitted to 
Paraguay the monaftic notions and practices of 
Rome or Madrid. However, uf they have in- 
troduced fome abufes, it muft be confeffed iz has 
been with fuch peculiar advantages, that, perhaps, 
it is impoffible to do fo much good tc men any 
where elfe, with fo hitde injury, 

D4 TRERS 
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BOOK Tere are more atts and conveniences in the 
VIIE, republics of the Jefuits than there had been even 
‘in Cufco itfelf, without more luxury. The ufe of 
coin is unknown there. The watchmaker, weaver, 
lockimith and taylor all depofit their works in 
public warehoufes. They are fupphed with every 
neceflary of life; as the hufbandman has laboured 
forthem. The Jefuits, affifted by magiftrates who 
are chofen by the people, attend to the feveral 

wants of the whole community. 

THERE is no diftinétion of ftations; and it ts 
the only fociety on earth where men enjoy that 
equality which is the fecond of all bleffings; for 
liberty is undoubtedly the firft. 

Tue Incas and the Jefuits have both infpired 
men with a reverence for religion, by the dazzling 
pomp of external ceremonies. Nothing could be 
compared to the magnificence and fplendour of 
the temples of the fun; and the churches in Pa- 
yaguay are equal to the moit elegant in Europe. 
The Jefuits have made their worfhip pleafing, 
without rendering it an indecent farce. The In- 
dians are invited to refort to church by mufic that 
awakens their fenfibility, by affecting hymns, by 
jively paintings, and by the pomp of ceremonies ; 
fo that pleafure is here blended with the exercifes 
of piety. It is here that religion is amiable, and 
that the people firft love it in its minifters. No- 
thing can equal the purity of manners, the mild 
and tender zeal, and the paternal kindnefs of the 
Jefuits of Paraguay. Every paftor is truly the 

father, 
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father, as he is the guide of his parifhioners. HisBoox 
authority is not felt, becaufe he commands, for- VIII. 
bids, and punifhes nothing, but what is command- 

ed, forbidden, and punifhed by the religion they 

all reverence and love, equally with himéelf. 

Ir fhould feem that men muft have multiplied 
confiderably under a government where none are 
idle, or fatigued with labour; where the faod is 
equal in wholefomenefs, plenty, and quality for 
all the citizens ; where every one is conveniently 
ladged and well clothed ; where the aged, and the 
fick, the widows and orphans, are affifted in a 
manner unknown in all other parts of the world ; 
where every one marries from choice and not 
from intereft, and where a number of children igs 
confidered as a bleffing, and can never be burden- 
fome: where debauch, the neceffary confequence 
of idlenefs, which equally corrupts the opulent 
and the poor, never hafiens the period of natural 
infirmities, or tends to abridge the term of human 
life; where nothing ferves to excite artificial paffi- 
ons, or contradicts thofe that are regulated by na- 
ture and reafon ; where the people enjoy the ad- 
vantages ef trade, and are not expofed to the con- 
tagion of [vice and Juxury; where plentiful ma- 
gazines, and a friendly intercourfe between na- 
tions united in the bonds of the fame religion, are 
.a fecurity agairft any fcarcity chat might happen 
from the inconftancy or inclemency of the feafons ; 
where public juftice has never betn reduced to the 
‘cruel neceffity of condemning a fingle malefactar 

to 
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Boo xk to death, to diferace, or to any punifhment of a 

_vitt, long duration; where the very names of « tax or 
'a law fuit, thofe two terrible fcourges which every 
where elfe afflict mankind, are unknown; fuch a 
country muft naturally be expected to be the mot 
populous in the world; and yet it is far from 
being fo. 

Tris empire, which began in the year 1610, 
extends from the river Parana, which runs into the 
Paragua under the 27th degree of fouth latitude, 
to the Uragua that falls into the fame river to- 
wards the gath degree. On the banks of thofe 
two ereat rivers, which defcend from the moun. 
tains near Brazil, in the fertile plains that lie be- 
tween them, the Jefuits had already, in 1676, fet- 
Yed twenty-two villages ; though no account has 
been given of their degree of population. In 
1702, there were twenty-nine, confilting in all of 
22,761 families, which amounted to 89,491 fouls. 
The habitations and inhabitants have increafed 
fizce, and the whole may now comprehend 
200,000. 

Tuesz religious legiflators have long been fuf- 
pected of concealing the number of their fubjects 
with a view of defrauding Spain of the ¢ribute 
they had fubmitted to pay ; and the court of Ma- 
drid has difcovered fome anxiety on that account. 
An exact inquiry has difpelled thofe injurious and 
il-grounded fufpicions. Can tt with any proba- 
bility be fuppofed, thae a fociety ever jealous of 
ts honour, fheuld for a mean and low interefts 

facrifice 
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facrifice a fenfé of greatnefs, adequate to the ma-BooK 
jefty of an eftablifhment they were forming with vItt. 
fo much care and pains ? 

Tuose who were too well acquainted with the 
genius of the fociety, to charge it with fuch in- 
jurious and illiberal accufations, have pretended 
that the number of the Guaranis did hot increafe, 
becaufe they perifhed by working in the mines. 
This accufation, urged above a hundred years 
ago, has been propagated by the fame fpirit of 
avarice, envy and malignity, that farft invented 
it. The greater pains the Spanith miniftry have 
employed in fearch of thefe hidden treafures, the 
more they have been convinced that they were all 
chimerical, If the Jefuits had difcovered any 
mints, they certainly would have taken care to 
conceal the difcovery, which if known would have 
introduced every kind of vice , and thus their em- 
pire would foon have been fubverted, and their 
power totally deftroyed. 

Oruers are of opinion that the oppreffion of 
monkifh government muft have checked the po- 
pulation of the Guaranis, But this is hardly re- 
concileable with that implicit confidence, and that 
extraordinary degree of attachment the Guaranis 
are faid to have for the miffionaries who govern 
them. Oppreffion confifts in impofing labour and 
exacting tribute by compulfion; in arbitrary levies 
of men or money to fupply armies and fleets, 
@eftined for deftruction ; in the violent execution 
ef laws made without the confent of the people, 

and 
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goo xKand contrary to the remonftrances of the ma- 


Vill. 


giftrates ; in the violation of public, and the ef- 


'tablihment of private privilege; in the incon- 


fittency of the principles of an authority, which 
under pretence of being founded by divine will on 
the right of the fword, lays claim to every thing 
by the one, and commands every thing by the 
other; which makes ufe of force to eftablifh re- 
ligion, and of religion to influence the decifions of 
juttice: this is oppreffion. But it can never ex- 
ift, where every action is the refult of voluntary 
fubmiffion, and proceeds from inclination founded 
on conviction, and where nothing is done but 
from choice, and full approbation. This is that 
gentle fway of opinion, the only one, perhaps, 
thar it is lawful for one man to exercife over 
another, becaule it makes thofe people happy who 
fubmic to it. Such undoubtedly is that of the 
Jefuits in Paraguay, fince whole nations have vo- 
Juntarily incorporated themfelves into their go- 
vernment, and none have ever thrown off the 
yoke. It cannot be pretended that fifty Jefuits 
have been able to compel two hundred thoufand 
Indians to be their flaves, who had it in their pow- 
er either to maffacre their priefts, or to take re- 
fuge in the deferts. This ftrange paradox would 
never be admitted by men of tke moft fanguine 
or moft credulous difpofition. 

Some have fufpected that the Jefuits had pro- 
pagated that love of celibacy amongft their peo- 
ple, which was fo prevalent in Europe in the dark 
ages 
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aces of ignorance, and is not yet entirely eradi-Booxk 
cated, notwithftanding it has conftantly been urged vitt, 
‘how contrary it is to nature, reafon and fociety.' 

But this opinion is entirely without foundation. 

The miffionaries have never even given any idea 

to their converts of a fuperftition which was to- 

tally improper and inconfiftent with the climate ; 

and would have been fufficienr to prejudice them 

againft their beft inftitutions, or to defeat the de- 

fign of them. 

Politicians have further endeavoured to account” 
for the want of population among the Guaranis, 
from their having no property. The idea under 
which we confider property, namely as a fource of 
the increafe both of men and fubfiftence, is an un- 
queftionable truth; but fuch is the fate of the beft 
inftitutions, that our political errors will often en- 
danger them. Under the law of property, when 
it is attended with avarice, ambition, luxury, a 
multitude of imaginary wants, and various other 
irregularities arifing from the imperfections of our 
goverments; the bounds of our pofieffions, 
either too confined, or too extended, prevent at 
the fame time both the fertility of our lands and 
the increafe of our f{pecies. Thefe inconveniencies 
exift not in Paraguay. All are fure of fubfiftence ; 
confequently all enjoy the great advantages of 
property, though deprived in a ftrict fenie of the 
right to it. This privation cannot juflly be con. 
fidered as the reafon that has impeded the progreis 


of 
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BOOKOf population among them; but it muft be im- 
VIII, puted to other caufes, 

First, the Portuguefe of St. Paul, in 1631, 
deftroyed twelve or thirteen communities in the 
province of Guayra, the neareft to Brazil. The 
greateft part of the 97,000 Indians who lived 
there, perifhed by the fword, or in flavery, of 
with hunger in the forefts. Only 12,000 efcaped, 
who fled for fafety to other parts further diftane 
from the Portuguefe. 

Tuts deftruction, the effects of which it would 
have required a number of ages to repair, has 
been fucceeded by gradual and continual loffes. 
The favage nations that hovered about the habi- 
tations of the Guaranis, to carry off their pro- 
vifions, inhumanly maffacred all thofe who op- 
pofed them. 

Tuese calamities have been followed by another 
far more dreadful. The Europeans brought the 
fmall-pox amongft the Guaranis, and that diftem- 
per is more fatal in Paraguay than any other coun- 
try in the world. It deftroys thoufands in a very 
fhort time, and fcarce any recover of it. It is a 
matter of aftonifhment that the Jefunts, who could 
not be ignorant of the falutary effe&s moculation 
had been attended with on the banks of the 
Amazon, fhould perfift in negleGing fo fafe and 
eafy a method of faving the lives of their converts. 
It can fcarce be fuppofed that legifators fo en- 
lightened could be prejudiced by the’ ridiculous 
objections of fome ignorant divines, againft 2 

practice 
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practice fo univerfally authorifed by its greatpoox 
fuccefs, - VILE, 

Besipe thefe caufes of depopulation, the Gua-' 
vanis are expofed to others arifing from the nature 
of their climate, which occafions contagious dif- 
tempers, efpecially on the banks of the Parana, 
where thick and conftant fogs, under a fultry fky, 
render the air damp and unwholefome. The Gua- 
ranis are the leis able to refift che malignancy of 
thefe vapours, as they feed very plentifully, though 
they live in a hot country. They eat their fruit 
green, and their meat almoft raw; this oecafions 
a bad digeftion, vicious humours, and diforders 
which they tran{mit to their pofterity. The mafs 
ef blood being thus corrupted by the u‘e of im- 
proper food and the influence of a noxious airy 
cannot poffibly produce a numerous and long-lived 
offspring. 

Tue Chiquitos, though their fituation is further 
advanced into the torrid zone, are much ftronger 
than the Guaranis, who live nearer the tropic an¢ 
beyond it. Under the name of Chiquitos are in 
eluded many fmall nations, difperfed in a tract of 
country that extends from the 14th to the a1ft de- 
gree of fouth latieude. It is hot, hilly and fruis- 
ful, and interfeéted on the weft fide by three ri- 
vers, which alk meet and take the name of Ma- 
‘tera, and this at laft falls into the great river of 
the Amazons. 

Far fir conquerors of Peru were acquainted 
with the Chiquites, but could not fubdue them ; 

and 
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Boo K and their fucceffors have in vain attempted it. In 

VIII, 1692, the Jefuits formed the project of executing 

what could never be effected by force. This alarm- 

ed the Spaniards of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, who 

derived confiderable advantages from the exeur- 

fions they made into thofe countries, in order to 

carry off flaves, whom they fold at a very high 

price, to be employed in the mines of Potofi, and 

other works. They knew that the miffionaries, 

who, either from motives of religion or ambition, 

had very different views and maxims, would never 

fuffer their converts to be oppreffed, and that they 

would be able to prevent it. Their labours were 

obftructed by artifice, by violence, by calumny, 

and all the means that favage rapacioufnels could 

invent; but their conftancy got the better of all 

oppofition, and the plan was completed on the 
principles upon which it was originally formed. 

In the year 1726, there were &x large com- 
munities among the Chiquitos, at a pretty con- 
fiderable diftance from each other, and parted by 
immenfe forefts. The population exceeded 40,000 
fouls. Their number has continually increafed, 
and was almoft double in 1746, when the new 
republic fubmitted to the dominion of Spain, on 
the fame terms as the Guaranis had done before, 
whofe example they clofely followed. 

Boru thefe ftates have raifed an infurmountable 
barrier between them and the Spaniards. Both 
have eftablifhed a community of goods, Trade 
is here cartied on by the whole commonwealth. 

Their’: 
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Their manufaétures and their agriculture are the Boo K 
fame. Sugar, tobacco, cotton, fruits, the na- VIIE. 
tural corn of the country, as well as the various’ 
forts that grow in Europe, are cultivated in all 
parts of the country. Moft of our animals have 
multiplied there, and the cows and horfes have 
not degenerated. The only difference between 
the two nations is, that the Chiquitc-s are ftronger, 
more temperate, more affiduous, more active, and 
more laborious than the Guaranis. ln all thefe 
refpects they equally furpafs the Mojes. 

Tue Moyjes live in the 12th degree of fouth la- 
titude. To the eaft, their country is parted from 
Peru by the Cordeleras. To the fouth, it is not 
far from Paraguay. To the north and weft are 
unknown lands. About the year 1670, a Spanifh 
Jefuit, named Baraza, a man of great fenfiblity, 
fpirit, and refolution, was touched with compaffion 
for thefe poor favages, who lived without agricul- 
ture, without religion, and without morals. He 
prevailed upon thefe men to quit their wandering 
way of life, and to fettle in the country, and he 
governed them by the laws of the Guaranis, His 
labours and thofe of his fucceffors had collected 
30,000 fouls at the beginning of this century. We 
have no accounts of the progrefs of this eftablith- 
ment; but if we may judge by the length of time, 
and the pains that have been taken, we muft fup. 
pofe it to be very confiderable. 

THE Jefuits were inceffantly labouring to: unite 
thefe three commonwealths, by civilizing the roving 

Vou. HI. E nations 
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BOO K nations that are difperfed throughout the inter- 
VIL. meditate deferts; but their fcheme, the execution 
‘of which was doubrful, or at leaft very remote, 
was not confiftent with the fordid views of the 
Spanith adventurers. Thofe barbarous ufurpers 
of the new world, had been zealous in the caufe 
of religion, as long as it furnifhed a pretence to 
fhed blood fc: the purpole of obtaining gold; bue 
they no longer attended to it, when it was defigned 
only to humanize the favages, in order to make 
them happy. ‘Thofe deftroyers confidered the 
Americans who had efcaped their fury, only as fo 
many inftruments to affift their interefted views. 
After they had deprived them of their pofic fions, 
they reduced them to a ftate of flavery, and con- 
demned them to work in the mines. But the Je- 
fuits found means to defeat their infatiable avarice, 
and obtained from the government the freedom 
of all thofe Indians, whom they could prevail ‘up- 
on to quit the forefts and caverns they were ufed 
to retire to, and to live in fociety. Thefe legif- 
Jators fon found that this precaution was nota 
fufficient fecurity to their republic, and imagined 
that to give it a firm eftablifhment it was further 
neceffary that the conquerors fhould be excluded 
from interfering with them under any pretence 
whatfocver. They forefaw that if they were ad- 
mitied as traders, or even as mere travellers, they 
would sPume a haughty and fuperciiious beha- 
viour, would excite commotions, and occafion dif- 
fentions in thofe peaceable retreats, and that their 
example 
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example would introduce vice and every fpecies of BOOK 
corruption. Thefe dangerous men were the more VIII. 
offended at the precautions taken to prevent*their 
defions, as thofe meafurcs were approved by the 

wife. Inthe height of their fury and refentment, 

they {pread every where the moft odious imputati- 

ons againft the fociety, which upon the flichteft 
grounds were admitted as facts. 

Tue miffionaries traded for the nation. They 
fent the labours of their artifcers, and the he.b of 
Paraguay, to Buenos Ayres, and received money 
in exchange, out of which they firft took up the 
tribute of five livres, 5 fous,* which every man 
above eighteen and under fifty years of age paid 
to the king. The remainder was employed in the 
purchafe of fuch European goods as were wanted 
for the colony. This was the ground of the chief 
accufations that were brought againft the Jefuits. 
They were univerfally traduced as a fociety of mer- 
chants, who, under the veil of religion, attended 
only to their own fordid interett. 

Ir muft be confeffed at leaft, that the founders 
of the firft inftitution in Paraguay cid not deferve 
this cenfure. The deferts through which they tra- 
velled, afforded neither gold nor mercantile com- 
modities. In thefe they only met with foretts, fer- 
pents, and morafies ; fometimes they perifhed, or 
were expofed to the moft fevere torments, and al- 
ways to exceffive fatigue. The hardfhips they en- 
dured with fo much patience, and the pains they 

EK 2 took 
* About 4s. 7d. 
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Boo x took to get to the favages, and induce them to 
VIII. quit their roving life, are far beyond what men of 
“—~—=_ commen abilities could have effected. They never 
entertained the idea of appropriating to themfelves 
the produce of a land, which their care only pre- 
vented from being a habitation of wild beafts: 
Their fucceffors may poffibly have been actuated 
by lefs laudable and difinterefted motives; but if 
they have been of fo mean a difpofition as to feek 
to increafe their riches where they ought to have 
only fought the glory of God and the good of 
mankind ; if they have acquired lands and amafied 
treafures in America, th order to become of con- 
fequence in Europe, and to increafe more generally 
their influence in the world; tt ts an ambitton that 
has never affected the felicity of their converts. 
They have always enjoyed an uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, and lived fo happrly that they had no 
reafon to regret the want of property, which they 
had no notion of, nor of thofe fuperfuities of life 

which they did not want. 

But thofe who have not accufed the Jefuits of 
Paraguay of avarice, have cenfured their infticu- 
tions as being the eff ct of blind fuperflition. If 
our idea of fuperftition be the true one, it retards 
the progrcfs of ‘population ; it devotes to ulelefs 
ceremonies the time that fheuld be ‘employed in 
the labours of fociety ; it deprives the laborious 
man of his property, to enrich the indolent and 
dangerous reclufe; it peémotes difcord and perfe- 
cution for things of little momenc; it gives the 

fiona 
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fignal for revolt in the name of God; it frees its BooK 
minifters from obedience to the laws, and from the VIIT. 
duties of fociety: in a word, it makes the people ~~ 
miferable, and arms the wicked againft the vir- 

tuous, But nothing of this nature is to be found 

in Paraguay ; and if the happy inftitutions of thefe 
chriftians, who are unknown to the reft of the 

world, are the effect of fuperftition, this is the 

only inftance in which it ever was beneficial to 
mankind. 

Pouiricrans, who are ever refilefs, becaufe 
they are ambitious, and who are apprehenfive of 
every thing becaufe their defires are unbounded, 
fufpected with fome greater reafon, that the repub- 
lics formed by the Jefuits might one day afpire 
to abfolute independence, and poffibly attempt 
to overthrow the power uncer whofe proteéticn 
they had been raifed. Thole men wio were fo 
humane, fo perfectly united amongft themielves, 
and fo affiducus in their labours, were alfo the beft 
foldiers in America. They were well difciplined, 
and obeyed from a principle of religion. They 
fought with the fame zeal that brought the chrifti- 
an martyrs to the fcaffold, and the fame enthufi- 
afm that overthrew fo many empires by the arms 
of the followers of Wodin and Mohammed. They 
were ftill in that full vigour which arifes from une 
corrupted manners and laws; whereas the Spa 
niards in America, enervated by that indolence 
which is the confequence of victory and cruelty, 
were no longer what they had been at the time of 

E 3 their 
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BOO K their conquefts. The apprehenfions therefore that 
VIII. were entertained were not entirely imaginary or 


without foundation. 


In thofe governments which preceded the efta- 
blifhment of chriftianity, and in moft of them that 
did not admit it, civil and religious authority have 
always been umited, as derived from the fame 
fource and tending to the fame end; or the one 
has been fo fubfervient to the other, that the peo- 
ple could not venture to feparate them in idea, and 
were equally kept in awe by both. The wifefl law- 
givers have always been convinced that religion, as 
it prepared the minds of the people to obedience, 
muft fecure them in the continuance of it. But 
in Europe, where chriftianity rofe on the ruins of 
a barbarous religion and a great empire; a rival- 
fhip was immediately fet up between thofe two 
powers; a military and a religious rivalfhip which 
were both at the fame time contending for domi- 
nion over the perfons and properties of men. 
When the barbarous nations of the north made 
incurfions wpon the territories of the Roman em- 
pire, the chriftians, perfecuted by the heathen 
emperors, implored the affiftance of thefe foreign 
enemies, againft the government that oppreffed 
them. They preached to thefe conquerors a new 
fyftem of religion, which enjoined to them asa 
duty to extirpate the eflablifhed one; and they de- 
manded the suins of the temples to ferve as ma- 
serials for the building of churches. The favages 
freely difpofed of what was not their property ; 

they 
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they facrificed to chriftianity all its enemies and goo Kk 
their own; they, feized upon the perfons of men vit. 
and upon their lands, and diftributed fome of them SW" 
to the church. They demanded tribute, but ex- 
empted the clergy from it, becaufe they counte- 
nanced their ufurpations. Noblemen became priefts, 

and priefts obtained the rank of nobility. The 

great connected the privileges of their birth with 

that of the priefthood which they embraced. The 
bifhops imprinted the feal of religion on the lands 

they pofleffed. From this mixture and confusion 

of birth with high ftations, of titles with eftates, 

and of perfons with things, fprang up a power, 
monftrous from its origin, and which in proces of 

time became enormous; a power, which, from 

the frft endeavoured to eftabiifh itfelf as diftin& 

from the only true and legal authority, which is, 

that of government; a power, which afterwards 
attempted even to raife itfelf above government, 

but having been unfuccefsful in the attempt, has 

fince fubmitted to feparate itfelf from it, and to 

exert its authority in fecret over thafe who were 
willing to acknowledge it. Thefe two powers are 

fo diferent and inconfiftent with each other, that 

they conftantly diftuib the harmony of ftates and 
empires. : 

Tue Jefuits of Paraguay, who were well ac- 
quainted with this fource of divifion, have been 
warned by the mifchief their fociety has fometimes 
done in Europe, and have exerted themfelves to 
promote the real happinefs of America. They 

E 4 have 
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B00 Khave wnited both powers in one, making every 
VIII. thing fubordinate to seligion ; which gave them 
‘the entire difpofal of ie. thoughts, affections and 
faculties of their converts. The queftion is, whes 
ther they cid it for their own advantage, or for 

that of their fubjedcts. 

Tue readinefs which thefe miffionaries, on their 
being banifhed by the court of Madrid, unexpect- 
edly fhewed to evacuate an empire which they 
could fo eafily have defended, has juftified them, 
in the opinion of a great part of the public, from 
the imputation of ambition which their enemies 
have taid to their charge, and ‘fpread throughour 
all Europe. But philofophy, which is {uperior to 
vulgar prejudices, will fufpend its judgment of 
thefe legiflators, ull the condu& of the inhabitants 
of Paraguay affords a proof either in their favour 
or againft them. If thofe nations fubmit to Spain, 
which has neither the right to oppofe them, nor 
forces to enable her to do it, it will be faid that 
the Jefuits had taken more pains to teach men 
obcdience, than to give them juft ideas of natural 
equity, which thofe favages were already acquaint- 
ed with tn fome degree; and that in availing them- 
felves of their ignorance to bend them to fubmifli- 
on, though they may have made them more happy 
than they were before, yet they have referved to 
themfelves the power of rendering them one day 
or another the inftruments of their own arbitrary 
will. Butif thefe people, armed and difciplined 
as they are, fhould repulfe the bas barous oppreffors 
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,of their country ; if they fhould avenge thofe im- Boo Kk 
menfe regions of all the blood that Spain has fhed; :v11t. 
philofophers will then fay the Jefuits have laboured ee 
for the happinefs of mankind with the difintereft- 
ed fpirie of virtue; that they have ruled over the 
inhabitants of Paraguay only to inftru& them ; that 
while they gave them a religion, they left them 
the fundamental notions of juftice, which are the 
firft precepts of true religion; and that they have 
chiefly impreffed on their minds that principle 
which is the bafis of every lawful and permanent 
fociety; that it is a‘crime for men collected to- 
gether, to confent to a form of government, 
which, by abridging them of the liberty of dif- 
pofing of their own fate, may one day make it 
their duty to commit crimes. Thus the tranquil- 
lity of Spanifh America depends upon the opinions 
eftablifhed in Paraguay. 

InpEpeNDENT of this danger, which may be Invafions 
confidered as a domeftic concern, Spanifh Ame- Se 
rica always ftands expofed to foreign invafions, ef- Amencais 


expoied. 


pecially from the South Sea. Ie was long thought Methods 
to be feeure on that fide, confidering the diftance, sia 
the hazards of navigation, and how little thofe 

feas were known. The Dutch, whodid not think 

this coaft of America fo inacceffible, fent a fmall 
fquadron thither in 1643, which eafily took Bal- 

divia, the chief port of Chili, and the key to thofe 
peaceful feas. They already poffefied in imagi- 

nation the treafures of thofe rich provinces, till 

their expectations were difappointed by the ap- 


pearance 
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BOOK pearance of famine and difeafe. The death of 

“wilt, their chief increafed their anxiety, and the troops 
that weie fen againft chem from Peru threw them 
into total delpair. The idea of the diftance they 
were at from their native country, deprived them 
ot all their courage, and the fear of falling into 
the hands of a nation whofe hatred they had fo 
often experienced, determined them to re-imbark. 
If their perfeverance had been greater, they would 
probably have preierved their conquefts till the 
arrival of the fuccours that would have been fent 
from the Zuyder-zee, when their firit fuccefs came 
to be known. 

Sucu was the opinion of thofe Frenchmen, who, 
in 1698 united their riches and efforts in forming 
a fettlement in the fireights of Magellan, and on 
that part of the coaft of Chili which had been neg. 
Iected by the Spaniards. This {cheme was ap- 
proved by Lewis XIV, who gave it the fanction 
of public authority. The connections which were 
foon after accidentally formed between this prince 
and the conquerors of America, prevented the ex- 
ecution of a project, which was more extentive 
than it appeared to be. 

Tre Englith had not waited for the example 
fet them by ; Holland and France, to turn their at- 
tention to the South Sea. They were invited by 
the mines as early as the year 2624, but the weak- 
nefs of the prince who then reigned, proved the 
ruin of a confiderable affociation formed for this 
great purpofe. Charles I]. refumed this impor- 

tant 
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tant project, and fent Sir John Narborough to re-BooKk 
connoitre thofe latitudes that were fo little known, vitt. 
and to endeavour to open fome communication 
with the nations of Chili, That monarch was fo 
impatient to know the fuccefs of the expedition, 
that when he was informed of the return of his 
admiral to the downs, he got into his barge, and 
went to meet him at Gravefend. Though this 
firft attempt had been of no advantage, the mi- 
nifiry were not difcouraged. They formed the 
South Sea company in 1710, who found it more 
convenient, or perhaps more humane, to fecure 
to themfelves by trade the riches of the countries 
granted to them, than to make conquefts. They 
were acquiring riches with little difficulty, when 
a fatal war changed the nature of things. A {qua- 
dron, under the command of Anfon, was fent ins 
ftead of the fhips of thofe rapacious merchants who 
frequented thefe feas. It is probable he would 
have executed the whole of his commiffion, had 
he not been prevented by the misfortunes that be- 
fel bis fquadron, which, from ill-concerted mea- 
fures at firft, was under a neceffity of doubling 
Cape Horn at an improper and dangerous feafon, 
Since the year 1764, England is peaceably en- 
deavouring to form a fetclement in the South Seas, 
The Englifh admirals have already difcovered {e- 
veral populous iflands. Time will thew what ufe 
they may be of, and how far they may be fervice- 
able.in haftening fome revelution. 


AMBI- 
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BOOK <Awmprirtion cannot be fatisfied with fuch flow ad- 


Vili. 


vances. But if the generous and lawful defire of 
‘delivering half the continent of America from the 
Spanith yoke, and an emulation to fhare its riches 
by trade and induftry; if fuch exalted views 
Should be joined to thofe motives of intereft which 
occafion contefts and kindle war among nations, it 
would be no difficult matter, by purfuing the plan 
Jaid down by Anfon, to deprive Spain at once of 
all her American poffefficns beyond the fouthern 
tropic. Twelve men of war, fent from Europe 
with three or four thoufand troops, might fecurely 
make this attempt. They would immediately 
procure refrefhments at the Brazils, at Rio Janeiro, 
at St. Catherine’s, and at all the Portuguefe fettle- 
ments, which are nearly interefted in humbling 
the Spaniards, If thefe fhips thould afterwards 
ftand in need of fome repairs, they might be done 
with fatety upon the defert and uninhabitable coaft 
of Patagonia, at Port Defire or at St. Julian. 
They would double Cape Hern in December and 
January, feafons of the year when thofe feas are 
as little expofed to ftorms as any others. If they - 
fhould chance to feparate, they would meet again 
at the dcfert ifland of Socoro, and then attack 
Baldivia with their united force. 

Turis place is lefs formidable than it appears. 
The fortifications indeed are confiderable, but they 
are out of repair. There are a hundred pieccs of 
cannon, but few have carriages fit for ufe. They 
are never provided with ftores or ammunition to 


ftand 
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ftand a fiege. If an attentive adminiftration, aB O00 K 
thing unknown in that country, fhould remedy VIII. 
thefe diforders, it would ftill make but little refit- 
ance. A garrifon confifting of officers and foldiers 
rendered infamous by their crimes, and by the ba- 
nifhment to which they are condemned, would al- 
ways be deficient in that {pirit of honour, experi- 
ence and abilities neceffary to make a vigorous de- 
fence. The conquerors would find a fafe harbour, 
excellent timber, hemp, corn, and all the conve- 
niences they could with after a long paflage. The 
troops, who would foon recover in fo healthy and 
plentiful a country, would attack the reft of Chili 
with great advantage. 

Tus kingdom, which was formerly defended 
by two thoufand men, has now only five hundred 
troops, half of which are cavalry, and the other 
half infantry. All the Spaniards, indeed, capable 
of bearing arms, and formed into companies, are 
obliged to join the army ; but what refiftance could 
thefe enervated and inexperienced citizens make 
againft well-difciplined troops, inured to all the fa- 
tigues of war? Yet this is not the only circumftance. 
The Araucos and their friends would no fooner 
hear of this revolution, but they would take the 
field without being called upon. Their cruelty is 
fo well known, that the Spaniards would exert all 
their efforts againft thefe barbarians, and would 
telinquith all thoughts of oppofing the enterprifes 
of the Europeans. 

THE 
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BOOK Tue coaft of Peru would make fill lefs refilt- 
vir. ance. Callao, the only fortified place, has only a 
'garrifon of fix hundred men. The redution of 
this port would open che way to Lima, which is 
no more than two leagues off, and incapable of 
making any defence. The fuccours that might 
be fent from the inland parts, where there are no 
foldiers, would not fave the place; and the ene- 
mies fquadron would intercept any that might 
come from Panama by fea. Panama itfelf, which 
is furrounded only by a wall, without a ditch or 
any outworks, would foon be obliged to furrender : 
the garrifon, continually weakened by detachments 
ic muft fend to defend Darien, Chagre and Porto- 
Bello, would be unable to repulfe a vigorous at- 
tack. 

Ir muft be confeffed, indeed, that the enemy, 
though mafter of the fea-coaft, would not on that 
account be in poffeffion of all Peru. There is 
certainly a very effential difference between the 
taking of two inconfiderable places and the con- 
queft of fo vaft an empire. If we confider, how- 
ever, the bad difpofitions of the Fridians, the dif 
content of the Creoles, their floth, their wans of 
experience, and their ignorance of the art of war 5 
& great revolution may not be fo improbable as ic 
appears to be at che firft view. The nation that 
fhould attack the Spaniards, would have little lefs 
advantage over them, than they themfelves bad 
over the Americans when they fir difcovered 
them. But if the Jefuits, actuated by that {pirit 

of 
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of ambition they are accufed of, and that refent- Boo 
ment which religion itfelf cannot have extinguifh- y111. 
ed in their hearts, fhould join with the enemies of “7 
their perfecutors, and introduce them to a people 

who mutt ftill retain an affeGtion for them; how 

eafily might they not engage all the inhabitants of 
Paraguay to revolt, and ftir up a war of all Ame- 

rica againft Spain! What a triumph for that fo- 

ciety, for thofe men who are faid to be fo artful, 

and fo zealous in all their fecret intrigues, if they 

could in their turn expel from America that aa. 

tion, which has driven them out of all its domi- 

nions ! 

Bur admitting that the fuccefs of the conqueror 
fhould be confined to the taking of Callao and 
Panama, Spain would even then be deprived of 
all the treafures of the South feas. To regain this 
advantage, the Spaniards would be obliged to 
make confiderable armaments; which muft fad 
without being intercepted, and muft go round 
cape Horn, or through the ftreights of Magellan.- 
They muft then, without having a harbour where 
their fhips might be refitted and take in refreth- 
ments, engage with a {quadron that had been fup- 
plied with every neceffary from the ifthmus of 
Panama: and if they fhould gain the victory, they 
mult afterwards be ftrong enough to befiege and 
make themfelves mafters of two places that would 
be well defended. Thefe are difficulties not ea- 
fily furmounted. 

Ber, 
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BOOK Burt, without executing this plan in its full ex- 
vir. tent, the navigation of the South feas might ftill 
be intercepted: this may be effected if only two 
ftrong men of war can get thither undifcovered. 
By cruifing to the north and fouth of Lima, where 
all the trade of the country is united as in one 
common center, no veffel can arrive or come out 
from thence without being obferved. The thips 
which, on account of the winds and currents» 
mutt always keep in the fame line, muft neceffa- 
rily come under the enemy’s fails, When mer- 
chants, warned by the confiderable lofles they have 
fuftained in trade, abftain from fending any more 
fhips, there is, indeed, an end of captures; but 
if the officers, more firmly attached to their coun- 
try than to their own private intereft, fhould not- 
withftanding this {till remain in their ftation, Spain 

will equally be deprived of all its advantages. 
At thefe misfortunes, which may not be far 
off, confidering the boldnefs of navigators, and 
the late difcoveries made by the Englifh in the 
South Seas, can only be prevented by a ftrong 
{quadron conftantly ftationed there. The Spani- 
ards, who are in need of fuch a fupport, have all 
the materials in their power neceffary to procure 
it: thefe are to be found in the South fea, and are 
adapted to the climate. It muft be granted that 
the crews, compofed in a great meafure of Indians 
or negroes, will never be equal to the European 
failors; but if they are carefully exercifed, ac- 
cultomed to bear the fatigues of the fea, to fire, 
to 
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wo work the thip, and well trained to difcipline, 8 oo K 
they will be able to encounter men who ate fpent VIII. 
with the fatigues of a long navigation, a hot cli-' 
mate, ficknefs and bad provifions, and who have 
no place where they can procure refrefhments, in 
thofe remote latitudes. We may even venture to 
affirm, that if the Spaniards could once gain the 
affection of the Indians, and reconcile them to 
their dominion, and if they could train them up 
to navigation with fuch a naval force as we have 
been méntioning for the South fea, no nation on 
earth would dare to fhew its flag in thofe lati- 
tudes. 

Bot even fuppofing this is not to be expected, 
it would ftilt be neceffary to have a fquadron al- 
ways in ‘readinefs, and keep it conftantly in mo- 
tion, though it fhould only be required apainft the 
enemy in time of war. This fquadren at its lei~ 
fure might be ufefully employed in procuring 
along the coaft provifions which are loft for want 
of opportunities and means of exporting them. 
This would probably awaken the colonifts out of 
that lethargy into which they have been funk for 
thefe two cénturies. , As foon as they were affured 
that they could convey their produce to Panama 
without any charges, and from thence down the 
Chagréat a moderate expence, to be fhipped aff 
for Europe ; they would chearfully follow thole 
labours.of which they would be certain to reap 
thé benefit, Their fpirit’ of emulation might in 
time increafe fo much as to induce the miniftry to 

Vor. Hil, ' #-F have 
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Roo Khave a canal cut, five leagues in length, whicf 
VIII. would compleat the communication between the 
two oceans, that is already fo far adyanced by a 
navigable river. The government would confe- 
quently fhare with the people the advantages thgt 
would arife frony the execution of this {cheme ; un- 
Jefs the Spaniards think it their iatereft to keep the 
ifthmus of Panama dhut up, as the Caliphs of old, 
who would not open the ifthmus of Suez. The 
general welfare of nations and the intereft of com- 
merce, ftrongly urge the neceflity of making thefe 
two openings, to facilitate a {peedy intercourfe be- 
tween the feveraknations. The arbitfary power of 
eaftern ptinces, and the indolence of the Spa- 
niards, oppofe the freedom of trade, and rejeét 
that fpirit of focial equality, with which they are 
unacquainged. They chuyfe rather to reduce the 
people of one part of the globe that abounds in 
riches, to famine, and let thofe of the other periflz 
in want and flavery, than to fhare the earth and 
its treafures with all its inhabitants. But per- 
haps, the court of Madrid apprehends that if this 
communication were opened, Peru and Chili mighe 
be invaded by the northern fea: this ga point chat 
mult now be enquired into. 

Tue Spanith poffeffionson the northern {ea, ex- 
tend from the gulph of Mexico to the Qrooneko. 
Jn that immenfe tract of country there are an 
infinite number of places where it is impoffble to 
Jand, and many more where landing would anfwer 
so purpafe, All the pofts that have hitherto been 

confilesed 
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confidered as important, fuch as Vera Cruz, Cha- Book 
gre, Porto-Bello, and Carthegena, are fortified, vuiit. 
and fome of them with ftrength. ies 
Expzrience however hax fhewn that none of 
thefe places were impregnable: and it is well 
known chat there are feveral nations capable of 
‘making themfelves mafters of any particular one 
that may appear mofl advantageous to them, 
There may alfo perhaps be found a power rich 
enough, and furnithed with a fufficient number of 
men and fhips to feize upon them al] fucceffively ; 
and what appears to be a matter of much greater 
” difficulty, capable of preferving them. The con- 
fequence of fuch a ftep would be, that the nature 
of the air in thofe ferme countries, which are moft 
of them fituated between the tropics, would de- 
{troy a vafl number of the conquerors themfelves. 
The climate which is always dangerous to the Eu- 
ropeans, fatal even for fix months in the year, and 
peftilencial to all foreigners accuitomed to tem- 
perate weather, to an ealy life, and to plenty, 
“would prove their deftrugtion. It appears from 
the moft moderate computations, that three tenths 
of the French who go over to the American iflands, # 
and four tenths of the Enghfh, are victims to the 
climate ; whereas the Spaniards lofe but one tenth 
on the continent, which is much more unwhole- 
fome. ) 
Taoucs fome expedient fhould be found out to 
jeflen the malignity of the climate, yet the con- 
queror would ynavcidably be confined within the 
F2 | forts 
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80 0 K forts he had taken, and muft never expedt to fhare 


VIII. 


the produce of the mines, that are at an immenfe 


diftance from the fea. Is it poffible to conceive in 


what manner men, even of the greateft refolution, 
and moft fertile in expedients, would penetrate 
mto an uncultivated country without any poffibility 
of procuring fubfiftence? Can we imagine that 
with infantry alone they weuld be able to act 
again a nnmerous and impetuous cavalry; or to 
advance through tremendous precipices, in a coun- 
try where there never was bur one road, and that 
a very bad one, which would certainly be broken 
up; or to force their way through defiles, which 
five hundred men of little or no courage might 
defend againft an ariny of twenty thoufand. . 

Surrosine, however, that all thefe miraculous 
effects could take place, is it probable, that the 
Spaniards of America will fubmit to any foreign 
yoke whatever? Zcaloufly devoted as they are 
from inclination, laziness, ignorance, cuftom, and 
pride, to their own civil and religious government, 
they will never accoftom themfelves to any Syftem 
of foreign laws. Their prejudices will excite thein 
to take up arms, and enable them to repel their 
conqueror, as the Portuguefe, thrown into a re- 
mote corner of the earth, formerly drove the 
Dutch out of Brazil, when they had almoft entire- 
hy fubdued it. 

Tue only way, therefore, remaining to feeure 
the conqueft of this country, would be to deftroy 
ail the Europeans who are fettled there: for such 

is 
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ts the unhappy fate of conquerors, that after they BOo K 
have made themfe|ves mafters of a country, they VIII. 
muft deftroy its inhabitants. But befides that it’ 
would be odious and unjuft to imagine that any 
civilized nation could be guilty of that extreme 
degree of cruelty, which has rendered the Spa. 
niards the object of general deteftation to all fuc- 
ceeding ages, an expedient of this kind would 
further be as abfurd in a political view, as it is hor- 
rid ina moral one. Every nation would be forced, 
in Order to derive any advantages from its new 
poffeffions, to facrifice its own population, activity, 
and induftry, and confequently its whole power. 
It is generally known even to the moft enlight- 
ened nations, that from the earlieft ages, every 
{tate that has made the working of mines an ob- 
ject of its attention, has miferably perithed, or 
languifhed in poverty and flavery. 

Somes maritime power might however be fo in- 
fatuated by a {pirit of enthufiafm, as to endeavour 
to engrofs to itfelf thofe advantages it now thares 
with its rivals. The prejudices of fuch a people 
might induce them to think that the produce of 
the mines might be increafed to double the prefent 
value, and agriculcure improved infinitely beyond 
what it is at this time: they might imagine that 
artificers would quit the countries in which they are 
unemployed, in order to incorporate with the na- 
tion that would fupply America with food and 
clothing ; that thofe thips which carried the fruits 
of their induftry to the utmoft parts of the earth, 

F 3 would 
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B00 x would now decay in the harbours, where the want’ 
vit. of labour would put an end td navigation; that 
‘every branch of trade would neceffarily fall en- 
tirely to the thare of that pdwér that would bé the 
fole difpenfer of riches ; aid that the whole world 
would in fome degree be fubject to 2 nation that 

had invaded all its treafures: 

‘Turis flattering delufion would certainly occafioh 
the deftru€tion of any nation that fhould a& in 
conformity to it; but it would involve Spain in 
lohg and rulnous wats, whith it is both her im 
tereft and ealy for her to prevent.’ The fitting out 
ofa fquadron would be the only neéeffary ftep for 
this purpofe, and this might be done in the ifland 
of Cuba. The fituation’of her docks at the [a- 
vannah is attended with this confiderable advan- 
tae, that the coafts which aré moft frequented by 
her thips, are moftly fituated’ uhder the torrid zone. 
The woods of Europe béing' too foft to refift the 
exceffive heat of that climate, conféquéntly dry 
up; while thofe of tte country, grown up and 
hardened in the {corching rays of the fun, require 
little care td preferve them for feveral ages. 

Bur, to confine the ufe of this navy to the de- 
fence of the Spanifh | coaft, would be detrimenital 
jn icfelf, and produdtive of feveral other evils, It 
might be ufefully employed in reviving the inter- 
courfe between the national coloriies, which was 
formerly interrupted by the privateers, and has 
been inconfiderable ever fince. It should prevent 
illicie made, and’ the dilputes it occafions. It 

fhould 
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fhould fecure the navigation, which is mére pre- BOOK 
carious than ever, fince the Engllth were put in VIII. 
poffeflen of Florida by the treaty of 1763. 

Some men of reftiefs difpofitions, who oftcn 
apprehend dariger where it is not, and do not even 
fafpect it where it is evident to all, have fuggelted 
that the navigation of Spai might be intercepted 
at the entrapee of the channel of Bahama. The 
harbour of St. Auguttine is only fic for thips of a 
moderate fize, and befides, there are f many ra- 
pid currents in theie latitudes, fo many reefs and 
fhoals, and fuch frequent ftorms, that it is im- 
poffible fdr the moft expért failors to eruife there. 
Ir would be a greater misfortune to Spain, if 
Great Britain fhould find a harbour fit to admit a 
fleet on the cdafts of Florida in the gulph of Mex- 
ica, which at prefentare fo little known. This 
may poffibly never happen; but as the court of 
Madrid cannot determine this with certainty, fhe 
ought to endeavour to guard againft fuch an event 
by being provided with a good fquadron. 

T'ats would anfwer another purpofe which is 
equally important. ‘The Englifh colonies in North 
_Adierica are continually increafing 10 a degree that 
excités univerfal aftonifhment. They may conti- 
nue under the dominion of the mother country, or 
perhaps they may fhake off the yoke. Whatever 
niay be the event, their wants will augment with 
their population. This is already become fo con- 
iderable, that the old markets are not fufficienc 
for the exportation of their commodities ; nor the 
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BO 0 K whhal returns adequate to their confumrtion. This’ 
VIIt. deficiency muft have been the original cawfe of that 
' great commotion, that hms lately broke out in fo 
violent a manner, Great Britain does not yet ap- 
pear to have traced the true caule of thefe di 
turbances, that have dtcafioned fach alarms ; but 
fhe will ia time diftover it. The Englith will be 
fenfible thaz the only expelfient to reftore tran- 
quillity to their poffeffions abroad, is to render 
their rrade nore extenfive. Neceffity, as well as 
ambition, ‘will mske them conquerors in America, 
and it is moft probable the Rotm will firft break 
over Mexico. Nothing but the adval force of 
Spain can prevent or avert the impending revo- 
lution. 

Tux rendezvous for thefe forces would be very 
ill chofen at the Havannah, San Domingo, Vera- 
Cruz, Potto-Bello, or Carthegena, ali unhealthy 
places, and Jaying to leeward , but it fhould be at 
Bayahonda, between St. Martha and Maracaybo, 
That fituation, though but file known, unites 
every advantage that can be defired ; an excellent 
harbour eafy of accefs, and capable with little 
difficulty of being made impregnable ; great pleaty 
of timber ; a very wholefome air 5 and @ {oil equilty 
fit for’agriculture and breeding of catfle. ‘The 
favages' who inhabit this country, and who fith for 
pearls at Cape Vela, would either remave, or con- 
tinue their ufual employments, if théy were treat- 
ed with huthanity. From this thelter the Spanith 
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fhips would keep their enemy’s fettlements in awe, BOO K 
and protect their own. VIII. 

Ir is true, however, that when once the thips* | 
had failed in thofe feas that are to the leeward, 
they would find fome difficulty in returning. The 
winds blowing regularly from the feveral points be- 
tween fouth-eaft and north-eaft, and the currents 
always fetting to weftward, muft certainly make 
their paflage very tedious. But this inconvenience 
ought not to make fuch a project be given up, the 
necefity of which every thing tends to demon- 
ftrate. A further advantage would be obtained by 
it, if this naval force could occafionally proceed 
to the South Seas; but fo ufeful a fcheme is from 
the nature of things rendered impracticable. Be- 
fore the fquadron could fail towards the line, it 
would be obliged to proceed as high as the latitude 
of the ftraights of Gibraltar, a Greum(eince that 
would expofe it to the fame inconveniencies as {ail- 
ing from Europe. All that could be ‘done, would 
be to fend over able failors by land, in order ro 
mam the thips that fhould be ftationed for the pro- 
tection ‘of the coafts of Peru, 

Tue plan of defence we have here laid down 
as proper for Spain to purfue, is liable to great 
difficulties. That monarchy may not, perhaps, be 
able xo raife the neceffary fupplies for forming a 
nayy, though fhe may be convinced of its necef- 
fity ; or, perhaps, may not be able to fettle the 
funds requifite for its fupport. She may not, po® 
fibly, repofe fo much confidence in her agents in 

the 
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Book the adw world, as rotinerift' ches with’ £8 inner’ 
‘VIII, tantaconcern. ‘Thefe objections,. which we'cotif# 
—— nor pals over, appear, indéed, to‘be unanfwerdtle, 


Caufes of | 


. ifthe pteflrte flac of wéaknefs, Moth, igtdrarice, 


atid’ dejettion’ of that power, whith was once fo 
formidable: Bit a prudent, vigorous; arid fpéedy 
reformation, alfiftéd by the care and authority of 
gaverninent, which would excite the attention of 
tlie people to fuch a plat, induce them to make 
atteniprs, and animate them to exert their efforts, 
would foon remove a varitty of objeflions, which 
a fpirit of timidity magnifies, increafes, and tends 
to perpetuate. 

Asuses of a long continuance, and perfons 
who are materially interefted in fupporting them, 


, will prove impediments to every plan of public 


advantage for the colonies. But thefe will foon 
be obviated, if they are fir vigoroully acres 
in the mothee country. 

Aut the political writers who have roe 


the decay ¢ trace the caufes of thofe evils under which Spain 


of Spain, 


bas folong been opprefied, have conftantly urged, 
that the: Spaniards finding. themftlves matters of 
the treafures of America, had voluntarily neglet- 
ed their ‘manufactures and agriculture. Such an 
idea can never have been entertained by any peo- 
fo: Nations are not generally guided by reafon ; 






“they are directed or hurried on by the. train of 


" events, which are in the hands of their rulers. 
Thé riches'of America, far from occafioning the 
decay of arts and fciences, have from the begin- 
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ing cofitfibuted to their encouragenient, and muft 800 K 
néceffarily have préduced this effect. Vill. 

Ferpinanp, by the conguett of the kingdom “7 
of Grahada, had‘ acquired all the miahufa@ures of 
Spain; which were chiefly th the hands of the 
Moots ; but they had cornfiderably injured che fale 
of their goods by the expulfion of the Jews. The 
difcovery of America foon excited a fpirit of in- 
duftry and commerce, which increafed greatly 
under Charles V, and even under Philip H. In’ 
the laft years of his reign, the city of Seville afohe 
contdihed fixty thoufand ldomis for weaving filks? 
The wodllens of Segovia’ were eftéemed thé beft in 
Eutopé. The Levant ahd Italy pleferred théfe 
of Catalonia to any other. The armathent againft 
Ehgland, known by the name of the invintible 
Arthatla, aiid confiftiig of a hundred and fifty 
Jdrgé men‘of war, is a proof that Spain had at 
that time a powerful navy, and confequently a 
very extenfive trade by fea. In the courfe of a 
céntury, the Spaniards were engaged in very cori- 
fiderable and’ expénfive uddértakings. The ward 
of the Low Countries’ and of thé League aloné 
were attefided with an expénce of three thoufand 
millidns of livres.* By théfe different mieans, they 
fent infinitely more of their fpecie into foreign 
countries than’ they have fince done by trade. 

Jr the Spaniards at that time had been under a 
néceffity of buyitig the commodities they fent to 
tieir colonies, Europé would even from that pe- 
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BO o Kriod have enjoyed the treafures of America, as fhe 
vitr. does at prefent. Spain would then never have been 
’able to have had fuch a prodigious navy, and fuch 
a number of land forces, nor to have kept in her 
pay fo many foreign troops; fhe could not have 
excited divifions among the neighbouring ftates, 
and fubverted every thing by her intrigues ; nei- 
ther dovld fhe have been the principal fpring of 
all political events, nor almoft the moft confider- 

~able power into the world. 

Tue vifible decay of Spain may be dated from 
thé total expulfion of the Moors and Jews in 
1683. This decreafe of her power was fo rapid, 
that fome Spanifh writers propofed fchemes for the 
political reftoration of their empire, as early as the 
yedr 1619. It is eafy to conceive what a vacancy 
the lofg of a million of laborious men a put make 
in their’country, at a time when the nobility, who 
full retained all the prejudices and barbarous pri- 
vilées of the Vifigoths from whom they boafted 
thete defeent, threw all the labowr upon that clafs 
ofinen they defpifed, though in faét the moft 
ufffal.: The-military, that deftructive profeffion, 
was the-anly one that was entitled to any diftingti- 
on; “and the arts; by which things are brought in- 
ta-exiftente, preferved, and kept i in order, flamped 
a mark of difkonour upon thofe who profefied 
them." If agricultare were ih the leaft attended 
tO, # was becaule there were flaves. Jf there were 
any trade, it was becaufe there were Jews, Lalftly, 
if Spain had any marivfactures, it was owing to 

the 
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the Moors, who led a laborious life, and were ge- 8 oo K 
nerally held in contempt. Government did not viii, 
confider, that in order to retain the treafures of ' 
Arierica in the mother country, nothing more was 
neceflary than to encourage that induftry which 
breught them there. The only aQive part of the 
naticn, the only fet of men that could promote 
this great end, were infamoufly banifhed, In vain 
did thefe unhappy fufferers offer the government 
twenty millions, and they would even have tripled 
that fum, to obtain a permifiion to conti:ue in the. 
country where they were born ; the fame fuperfti- 
tion that had devoted them to deftruction pre- 
vented the policy of the ftate from attending te 
their complaints. There was not any nation ia 
Europe at that time fufficiently enlightened to offer 
them an afylum, and they were forced to difperfe 
themfelves in Africa and Afia. 

Waite thefe unhappy men were driven by 
defpair to take refuge upon thofe barbarous coats, 
Spain triumphed in her blind fanaticifm ; and ima- 
gined herfelf flill the richeft kingdom in the 
world, without even entertaining a fufpicion that 
the thips which crowded her harbours, were con- 
tinually exhawtting her fubftance. When the Spa- 
niards betame fenfible of the diminution of their 
fpecie, they imputed it to the lofs of fome India 
fhips that had been caft away in their paffage 
home, to the taking of the galleons by the Dutch, 
and to the badnefs of their fales. They thought 
that to fupply thefe deficiencies, it was only ne- 
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BOOK ceffary to impofe heavier duties on manufactures 


VAIL. 


and artificers. But this burden, which coyjd not 
"have been fupported by the workmen even when 
their number was confiderable, grew intolerable 
when only few of them remained. They fled into 
Flandefs and Italy, or continued in the country 
and quitted their profeffion, The filks of Va- 
lencia, and the fine wool of Andalufia and Caftile, 
were no longer manufactured by the Spaniards. 
Tue treafary baving no more manufactures to 
opprefs, now opprefled the farmers. The taxes 
levied upon agriculture, were as ill judged as they 
were various and exceffive. Befides general cu- 
ties, there were what the financicrs call extraor- 
dinary duties, which is a mode of levying money 
upon a particular clafs of citizens ; a kind of tax 
unprofitable tothe ftate, and ruinous to thofe who 
are taxed, and which tends only to enrich the per- 
fon who has contrived it. Thele refources proved 
inadequate to the urgent neceflities of government, 
and the financiers were called upgn to advance con- 
fiderable‘fums. At this period, chy f became maf- 
ters of the ftate, and wére empowered ta ‘farm out 
the feveral parts of their leafe. This introduced 2 
multitude of agents, and with cheat numpberlefs 
reftraints and oppreffions. The laws which thefe 
sapacious men were gilowed | to enact, "Were only fo 
many frases to feduce the honelt and credullogs. 
Jn procels of time, they ufurped, the fovercign ay- 
thority, and found means to clude the royal tri- 
bunals, ,to chufe jodges for themfelves, . and ,to 
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pay them. In fhort, they became judges in theirs oo x, 
own caufe. Vit. 

Tue owners of the lands that were ppprefied ' 
by this tyranny, either threw up their eftates, or 
neglected the improvement of them. That fertile 
peninfula, which, though fubject to frequent 
droughts, ftill afforded fubfiftence fo thirteen or 
fourteen milhons of inhabitants before the dif- 
covery of America, and had formerly been the 
granary of Rome and all Italy, was foon over- 
fpread with thorns and briars. The pernicious 
cuftom of fixing the price of corn was then adopt- 
ed; and public granaries were eftablithed in every 
province, which were conf,quently managed with- 
out either fkill, care, or honefty. Befides, what 
advantage could be expected to arife from fuch 
precarious refources? How could jt poffibly enter 
into any one’s thoughts, to lay reftraints upon the 
price,of corn, in order to increafe the quantity of 
it; to raife the price of provifions, in order to 
make them cheaper; or to facilitate mongpaly, in 
order to prevent it? 

Wuen once a nation has begun to decline, it 
feldom, recovers itf]f. The lofs of population, 
of the manufactures, of trade, and of agricul- 
ture, was attended with the preatelt evils. While 
Euyope was Gaily impraving in knowledge, and 
all patigns were animated with a fpirit of induftry, 
Spain was falling into a ftate of inaction and bar- 
barifm. The duties of the former cuftoms, which 
were ftill fuffered to remain upon goods pafling 
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-g 0 0K from one province to another, were carried to fuck 
virr. anexcefs, as to prevent all communication berweets 
'them. Even the conveyance of money from one 
province to another, was prohibited. In a fhort 
time, not the leaft ign of a road was to be feen. 
Travellers were ftopped at the croffing of rivers, 
where there was neither bridge nor boats. There 
was not a fingle canal, or one navigable river. 
‘People, the moft fuperftitious in the world, with 
regard to the obfervance of faft days, fuffered 
‘their fifheries to decline, and bought fifth every 
year to the amount of twelve millions.* Excepta 
few ill-built veffels deftined for their colonies, they 
had not a fingle fhip belonging to government in 
their harbours. Their coafts lay expofed to the 
depredations of the corfairs from Barbary. To 
avoid thefe, they were obliged to freight upon 
foreign bottoms, even the avifos they fent to the 
Canary iflands and to America. Philip IV, pof- 
feffed of all the rich mines of Amerita, at once 
found all bis gold changed into copper, and was 
reduced to the neceflity of making his copper coin 
bear almoft the fame value as that of filver. 

Tres were not the greateft prievances of the 
monarchy. Spain, from an abfurd and fupertti- 
tiows veneration far the age of her conquefts, fcorn- 
fully rejected whatever was not pracifed in thofe 
glorious days. ‘the Spaniards faw all other na. 
tions growing more enlightened, more exalted, and 
more powerful, but thought it beneath them to 
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copy after any one of them. An abfolute con-BooK 
tempt for the improvements and cuftoms of their VIII. 
neighbours formed the diftinguifhing character of ‘ 

this people. 

Tue inquifition, that tremendous tribunal, which 
was at firft eftablifhed in order to ftop the progrefs 
of Judaifm and Mohammedanifm, had proved fatal 
to arts and fciences, and to all ufeful knowledge. 
Religious difputes occafioned, indeed, no difturb- 
ances or favages in Spain ; but fhe remained in a 
itate of the moft profound ignorance, Such dif- 
putes, though always abfurd in themfelves, ferve 
however to exercife the mind. They induce men 
to read and reficct, to confult antiquity, ftudy 
hiftory, and the ancient languages; hence arifes 
criticifm, which is productive of true tafte. The 
fubject that firft excited the exertion of the mind, 
foon becomes of no confequence ; books written 
on controverfial points are neglected, but the 
knowledge they have diffufed remains. Religi- 
ous matters are like thofe acid and volatile parti- 
cles that exift in all bodies fit for fermentation, 
They firft occafion a cloud in the liquor that was 
before clear, but foon put the mafs in motion. In 
this ferment, they fly off or fink to the bottom; 
and when the whole is depurated, nothing remains 
but a foft, pleafant and nutritive fluid. But in 
the general ferment of theological difputes, all the 
refufe ftill continued in Spain. Superftition had 
fo infatuated the nation, that they even gloried in 
their blindnefs. 
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BOOK Insreap of that activity which could alone ani- 
Vitl,, mate the feveral parts of thofe wide dominions 
that lay too much fcattered, the Spaniards were fo 
flow in their motions, that all bufinefs was imped- 
ed. Sucha variety of forms, precautions, and 
deliberations were multiplied to prevent impofi- 
tion, that they only put a ftop to every commer- 

cial tranfaction. 

Tue wars in which the Spaniards were — 
were as ill conducted as their fyftem of politics. 
A population which was hardly fufficient for the 
many garrifons they kept in Italy, in the Low 
countries, in Africa, and in the Indies, rendered 
them incapable of raifing an army at home. At 
the firft breaking out of a war, they were obliged 
to have recourfe to foreign troops. The few Spa- 
niards who were fent to fight along with thefe 
mercenaries, were fo far from being able to ma- 
nage them, that their own allegiance was frequently 
fhaken by this intercourfe. They have frequently 
revolied together with the foreign troops, and ra- 
vaced the provinces that were committed to their 
protcction. 

A regular pay would infallibly have prevented, 
or foon puta ftop to this fpirit of fedition. But 
to provide for the payment of troops, and to keep 
them in that ftace of dependence and fubordina- 
tion fo neceflary to good difcipline, government 
fhould have fuppreffed that multitude of ufelefs 
officers, who by their falaries and their oppreffions 
abforbed the greateft part of the public revenue ; 

the 
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the moft ancient rights of the crown fhould not BOO K 
have been alienated for a trifling confideration, or VIII. 
fuffered to be invaded ; nor fhould the royal trea- 
fures have been fquandered away, to entertain {pies 
and to procure traitors in every country. But care 
fhould have been particularly taken, that the gran- 
deur of the prince fhould not have been made to 
confift in granting penfions and favours to ail who 
had no other claim, but that which they derived 
from their boldnefs in afking for them. 

Turis noble ana’ iniquitous way of receiving 
alms was become general. The Spaniard, natu- 
rally generous, having acquired a fpirit of pride, 
‘ddifdained the common occupations of hfe, and 
afpired after nething Dut governments, bifhoprics, 
and the chief employments in the ftate. 

Tose whe could not attain to thefe prefer- 
ments, glorying in their proud infulence, ftill af- 
famed the fiyle of the court, and maintained as 
much gtavity in their idlenefs, as a minifter ab- 
forbed in ftate affairs. 

E:ven che lower clafs of the people would have 
thought they defiled their victorious hands by 
profticucing them to peaceful labours. The fields 
and manufactures were left to foreigners, who came 
and enriched themfelves by the tndolence of the 
natives, and carried home a ftock to fertilize their 
own lands, 

Men born to no property, meanly preferring 
idle Havery to laborious liberty, eagerly {ollicited 
to be admitted into the number of domeftics thar 
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Booxthe great kept in their retinue, with that pomp 

* VIII. which magnificently difplays the pride of the moft 
‘ufelefs, and the degradation of the moft neceffary 
clafs of men. 

Txose who had too much vanity remaining to 
live without fome diftin&ion, crowded into the 
convents, where fuperftitious men had long fince 
provided a convenient retreat for their indolence, 
and had carried their abfurdity fo far as to lavith 
marks of diftin€tion upon them. 

Even the Spaniards who had competent for- 
tunes, rather gave up all thoughts of pofterity, 
than to attend to the eftablifhment of it. If fome, 
induced by love and virtuous motives, chofe, in 
imitation of the great, toenter into marriage, they 
fent their fons, in their earlier years to be educated 
in the fuyerftitious manner of the colleges; and 
from the age of fifteen refigned them to the cour- 
tezans. The abilities and ftrength of thefe young 
men being thus vitiated, they were equally ener- 
vated by thefe infamous connections, which they 
did not even break off when they entered into the 
facred ties of matrimony. This extreme licen- 
tioufnefs is the original and only caufe of the de- 
cay of population in Spain, where women were 
formerly as fruitful as in any other populous coun- 
try. 

Our of this degenerate race were taken the men 
who were to hold the reins of government. Their 
adminifirat:ion was anfwerable to their education, 
being a confiant fcene of idlenefs and corruption, 

They 
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, 
They feldom difcovered any fenfe of virtue orBOOK 
juftice, or the leaft defire of promoting the hap- VIII. 
pinefs of their fellow-creatures. They thought’ 
only of plundering the provinces intrufted to their 
care, in order to diffipate in idlenefs and profufion 
at Madrid the fruits of their extortien. This con- 
duct was always purfued with impunity, though 
it often occafioned feditions, infurreétions, con- 
{piracies and fometimes revolutions. 

Besipes all this, the ftates that were united to 
Caftile by mariage or conqueft, contributed to 
complete the ruin of the Spanifh monarchy. The 
Jow countries did not afford a fufficiency to pay 
the garrifons that were kept to defend them. 
Franche Comté fupplied nothing ; Sardinia, Sicily 
and the Milanefe were even burthenfome to go- 
vernment. The tributes of Naples and Portugal 
were mortgaged to ftrangers. Arragon, Valencias 
Catalonia, Roufillon, the Balearic iflands and Na- 
varre, pretend they owed nothing to the mo- 
narchy but a free gift, which was always fettled 
by their deputies, but feldom to the fatisfaction of 
a rapacious court, exhauited by abjurd liberalities. 

Waite affairs were in this ftate of confufion in 
Spain, the treafures of America, which at firft had 
only been introduced into other European nations 
by the interefts of war and politics, were now cirs 
culated through a more eafy channel. As the mo- 
ther country could not poftibly fupply the wants 
of her colonies, this quickened the induftry of 
other nations, which till then had been eatremely 
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BooxKconfined. The original poffeffors of the riches of 

viir. America could only obtain the duties of the fifth, 

'the indulto, guarda coftas, cufloms and commif- 

fion: duties which have only increafed the price 

of commodities to foreign merchants, by dimi- 

nithing the confumption of them; for the Peru- 

vians and Mexicans, among whom this confump- 

tion is made, ftand in reality charged with thefe 

additional expences. It is by thefe means that 

the gold and filver which the difcovery of Ame- 

rica has made fo plentiful in Europe, have been 

more generally circulated, and more equally di- 
ftributed. “ 

In vain were all foreign nations excluded from 
trading in apy of the American ports, by a fevere 
Jaw enacted by Ferdinand and Mabella and con- 
firmed by their fucceffors. The indifpenfable law 
of neceffity has fuperfeded this regulation, which 
was intended to Le perpetual, and has thrown all 
that trade into foreign hands. From the amount 
of about fifty millions® worth of commodities and 
merchandife that are annually fhipped off from 
Cadiz for the Welt Indies, {carce one eighth is 
Spanifh property. The reft belong to other na- 
tions, friends or foes, fent in the name of Spa- 
niards, who are always true to individuals and dif- 
honeft to government. The probity of the Spa- 
niards, which has never becn atcainted, has been a 
fecurity to foreigners in this trade. 
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GoveRNMENT, who could not be ignorant ofBoox 
the unavoidable difadvantages arifing from thefe vuit. 


perpetual breaches of the law, thought to obviate 
them by a more abfurd one than the former. Ir 
prohibited, upon pain of capital punifhment, the 
exportation of gold and filver; as if the Spani- 
ards were not obliged to pay for what they want- 
ed to buy. When the execution of this law was 
enforced, the Spaniard who is the factor at Cadiz 
for other nations, delivered the ingots to fome 
bravoes, called Adeseors, who being well armed, 
went upon the ramparts with the ingots all num- 
bered, and threw them down to other meteors, 
who carried them to the boats that were waiting 
for them. They were never difturbed by the fac- 
tors, the cuftom-houfe officers or the guards, who 
all fhared the profits of the fraud, which the in- 
juftice of the law feemed to authorife; and the fo- 
reign merchant was never impofed upon. Thefe 
expences enhanced the price of the merchandife, 
and the purchafer was under a neceffity of paying 
them. The prohibition of exporting gcld and 
filver was fo ineffectual, that though a prodigious 
quantity came over every vear fromm America, 
there was very little feen in the kingdom. Greater 
feverity would only have advanced the price of 
commodities, by increafing the difficulty of paying 
for them. If, in conformity to the ftrictnefs of 
the proclamations, the delinquent had been ap- 
prehended, tried and condemned to death, and all 
his goods forfeited; fuch an atrocious act, far 
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BOO K irom preventing, would rather have increafed the 
VIII, exportation of fpecie; becaufe thofe who had be- 
‘fore been content with a moderate profit, would 
require a more confiderable one when the rifque 
was greater, and would have exported a greater 
quantity of Tpecie, that their profits might be fo 

much the more increaied. 

Tue court of Madrid has at length been con- 
vinced of the pernicious tendency of this tyranny. 
The anciene governments, which entertained a 
proper refpect for the laws, would certainly have 
repealed any particular one, if they had found that 
the obfervance of it was abfolutely impracticable. 
In the prefent age, when kingdoms are governed 
more by the caprice of adminiftration than by ra- 
tional principles, Spain has been fatished with the 
regulation fhe made a few years ago, that foreign 
traders fhould have all the profits of the merchan- 
dife they fhould fend toa America, on paying three 
percent. The money was to be tranfmitted by 
bankers, fettled for that purpofe in the principal 
cities of Europe. The defign of the miniftry 
was, to make themfelves mafters of the trade of 
the piaftres, and confequently of the exchange. 
This plan, which was, perhaps, more extenfive 
than juft, has not fucceeced. The agents made 
choice of, have betrayed the truft repofed in them, 
The court of Spain has not perfifted in fupporting 
a fyitem which could not long exift. Every pri- 
vate man is now at liberty todraw his money di- 
setly fram Spain, upon paying the accuflomed 

duties, 
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duties, which in the year 1768 were advanced pook 
from three to four per cent. If they were more VIIT. 
moderate, government would derive greater ad- “~~ 
vantages from them. There are certain times 

when the Spanish fmugglers can bring the piaftres 

on board the thips, for a price below the ftated 

value; and it may eafily be imagined thole op- 
portunities are eagerly feized. 

Wauice the mother country was declining, the alae . 

colonies could not poffibly flourifh. If the Spa- of the Spa 
niards had underftood their true intereft, they ™B°l™ 
would, perhaps, on the frit difcovery of America, 
have been content with eftablifhing an equitable 
intercourfe with the Indians, which would have 
fetiled a mutual dependence, and reciprocal pro- 
fits between the two nations. The manufactures 
of the old world, would have been bartered for 
the produce of tne mines of the new ; and wroughe 
iron would have been changed for its weight of 
unwrought filver. A lafting union, the neceffary 
confequence of a peaceable traffic, would have 
been eftablifhed without bloodfhed or devaftation. 
Spain would equaily have been miftrefs of Mexico 
and Peru; becaufe any nation that cultivates the 
arts, and does not communicate the method by 
which it carries them on, will always have an evi- 
dent fuperiority over thofe to whom it fells its ma- 
nufactures. 

Tus method of reafoning was not adopted by 
the Spaniards. The eafe with which they had fub- 
dued oa Indians, the afcendant which Charles V- 


had 
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Bo 0X had ufurped over all Europe, the natural pride of 
VIEIft, conquerors, the particular temper of the Spa- 


'niards, their ignorance of the true principles of 
commerce; all thefe, and various other caufes, 
prevented them from giving co the conquered 
countries of America at their frit eftablifhmenc 
there, a good fyftem of legiflation, a well regu- 
fared form of government, and a degree of ftabi- 
lity capable of infuring their duration. 

Tue depopulation of America was the melancho- 
ly effect of this irregularity. The firft eps of the 
conquerors were marked with ftreams of blood. 
Aftonifhed as much at their own victories, as the 
favages were at their defeat, and intoxicated with 
their fuccefs, they refolved to extirpate the people 
they had plundered. Innumerable nations difappear- 
ed from the face of the earth at the arrival of thefe 
barbarians ; and thefe horrid {cenes of cruelty have 
been hitherto afcribed to athirft of gold, and to 
a {pirit of fanaticifm. 

Bur the ferocious difpofition natural to man, 
unreilrained by the fear of punifhment, or by any 
fenfe of fhame, and unawed by the prefence of 
civilized men, might fo far conceal from the Spa- 
niards the image of an organifation fimilar to their 
own, (a fimilarity which is the foundation of all 
moral duties) as to induce them to treat their new- 
difcovered brethren as they did the wild beafts of 
the other hemilphere, and to do it wich as little 
remorfe : befides that the cruelty arifing from mi- 
litary exploits increafes in proportion to the dan- 

gers 
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gers the foldier has gone through, to thofe he now Boo K 
endures, or to thofe he expects: Is he not of a VIII. 
more fanguinary di/pofition in remote countries 
than at home; and do not the fentiments of hu- 
manity grow weaker, the more diftant we are from 
onr native country ? It may likewife be conjec- 
tured that the Spaniards, who, on their firft land- 
ing, were taken for Gods, might be afraid of be- 
ing detected and maffacred ; that they miftrufted 
the marks of kindnefs that were fhewn them; 
that when once they had begun to fhed blood, 
they thought their own fafety required that they 
fhould not difcontinue ; that their army, confifting 
only of a fmall number of men, being furrounded 
by an innumerable multitude of natives, whofe 
language they did not underftand, and whofe 
cuftoms and manners they were ftrangers to, was 
feized with a panic, either well or ill grounded. 
But the circumftance the moft inexplicable of all, 
is, the abfurd barbarity of government, that coun- 
tenanced fuch fcenes of horror, and kept thofe 
profligate men in pay to perfecute and deftroy 
their brethren. 

Tue Spaniards, the defcendants or flaves of the 
Vifigaths, like them divided among themfelves 
the defert lands, and the men who had efcaped 
their fword. Molt of thefe wretched victims did 
not long furviye, doomed to a ftate of flavery 
worfe than death. The laws that were occafional- 
ly eftablifhed in order to alleviate the hardthips of 
their fervitude, afforded them but {mall relief, 

The 
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Boo K The favage, proud, and rapacious Spaniards paid 

_ VIII. as little regard to the commands of a monarch 

“—~v—~ who was too far remote from them, as to the tears 
of the poor miferable Indians. 

THe mines proved ftill a greater caufe of de- 
ftruction. Ever fince the difcovery of America, 
the Spaniards had attended only to this fpecies of 
wealth. In vain did fome men of more enlight- 
ened underftanding exclaim againft this infatua- 
tion. Ler the gold remain where it is, faid they, 
provided the furface of the earth that covers it 
can but produce an ear of corn that will make 
bread, or a blade of grafs to feed your fheep. The 
only metal you want is iron. Work it into faws, 
hammers, and plough-fhares, but not into wea- 
pons of deftruction. The quantity of gold re- 
quifite for the purpofes of exchange is fo incon- 
fiderable, that it is unneceflary to accumulate any 
ereat ftock of it. It is very immaterial whether 
a hundred ells of cloth fell for one pound or twen- 
ty pounds of gold. The Spaniards have acted 
like the dog in the fable, that dropped the meat 
out of his mouth to bite at the image of it in the 
water, and was drowned in attempting to get it. 

UnrortunaTexy the Indians were the victims 
of this fatal error, Thofe unhappy men were 
fent to work at a very great depth under ground, 
where they were deprived of day-light, of a 
free and wholefome air, of the chief fupports of 
life, and-of the comfort of weeping with their 
friends and relations ; and were doomed to dig 

their 
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their own graves in thofe dark manfions, whichpoox 
now contain more alhes of the dead than gold wilt. 
duft. If we conSder the barbarities exercifed' 
again{t thefe people, we cannot but be aftonifhed 
to hear the covetous and ftupid Spaniard complain 
that the Indians will not teJl them of feveral mines 
they have difcovered both befure and fince the 
conqueft. Thofe wretched people would only 
multiply the means of their own defiruction, by 
betraying the fecret they have received from their 
fathers, or that chance has thrown in their way. 
Tue unhappy Indians, whofe fate it was to 
fubmit to the yoke, have therefore fled in great 
numbers from the lands they cultivated for their 
rapacious mafters, and taken refuge among the 
favages who wander in the forefts and deferts of 
the Cordeleras. Thofe impenetrable receffes are 
become the afylum of multitudes of Indians, who 
conftantly threaten the Spanifh provinces with fud- 
den invafion or open war. They contract a decree 
of ferocioufnefs in thofe fevere climates, which 
renders them fo formidable, that the Spaniards 
have been obliged to abandon fome very rich 
mines, that were expofed to their inroads. The 
deficiency of population among thefe favages, oc- 
cafioned by the barrennefs of the foil, the want of 
attention, and of the refources which fociety af- 
fords, is-compenfated by a conftant fupply of fugi- 
tives, who make theirefcape from European tyranny. 
It is in thefe mountains that a race is fecretly rifiag 
up, which will one day affert its Jawful rights, and 
recover 
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BO O Krecover its liberty and poffeffions out of the cruel 
viii. and rapacious hands of thofe who have invaded 
'them ; and, perhaps, that day is not far diftant. 

ANoTHER caufe.of depopulation is, that the 
Europeans have taught them new wants, while 
they deprived them of the means of fatisfying 
them. Before the conqueft, the Indians went 
naked, or what they wanted for ornament they 
made themfelves, which was a kind of employ- 
ment or bufinefs among them. Their whole care 
was to cultivate a field of maize. Gold and filver 
had no value among them, as all their traffic con- 
fifted in exchanging’one thing for another. Since 
the Indian has been taught to live in fociety, he 
mult have lodging and food, and muft frequently 
clothe himfelf with the produce of foreign ma- 
nufactares. As he is ignorant of every art and 
trade, he is to procure thofe neceffaries his new 
wants require; and though he fhould not entirely 
give himfelf up to defpondency, yet his labours 
would fearce procure him a fubfiftence; fo that, 
the luxury and che poverty which opprefs him, 
have reduced him to the neceffity of concealing 
himfelf from the public eye, living ia a folitary 
manner, and giving up all thoughts af his pof- 
terity. 

Tats caufe of depopulation was fuceeeded by 
another ftill more dreadful, the very idea of which 
formerly infpired all Europe with horror. Thie 
celebrated ‘Drake, having taken the town of St. 
Domingo in 1586, found that the Mflanders wete 

grown 
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erown fo defperate, that, rather than fee theirpooK 
children fall into the hands of the conqueror, they VIII. . 
were unanimoufly come to a refolution to have no 
connection with their wives. This abftinence from 

the moft natural defire implanted in human na- 

ture, which is the only inftance of the kind ever 
recorded in hiftory, feems to have been referved to 

the era of the difcovery of the new world, asa 
perpetual monument of Spanifh tyranny. What 

elfe could the American oppofe to this thirft of de- 
ftruction than the horrid vow of ceafing to per- 
petuate their pofterity ? Thus the earth was flained 

with the blood of the fathers, and deprived of the 
fucceeding generation. 

From this period the country feemed to lay 
under a curfe for thefe barbarous conquerors. The 
empire they had founded began to tend to ge- 
neral deftruction. Profligacy and corruption made 
a rapid progrefs among them. The moft impor- 
tant fortrefles were fuffered to decay. The coun- 
try was left without arms or magazines. The 
foldiers who were neither exercifed, fed, nor 
clothed, became beggars or thieves. The very 
firlt principles of war and navigation were forgot- 
ten; as well as the very names of the inftruments 
made ufe of in thofe two neceffary arts. 

Traps confifted only in the art of cheating. 
The gold and filver, which were to be brought into 
the king’s coffers, were fraudulently diminifhed, 
and reduced to a fourth part of the fum they oughre 
to have produced. All orders of men, corrupted 
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B00 K by avarice, united their efforts to prevent a true 
VIII. ftate of things from being laid before the throne, 
‘or to fave thofe perfons who had rendered them- 
felves obnoxious to the law. The magiftrates of 
every rank and degree always unanimoufly exerted 
themfelves to fupport each other in their injuftice. 
Tue fcene of confufion occafioned by thefe ex- 
tortions, introduced the fatal expedient of all ill- 
governed ftates; that of numberlefs taxes; as if 
, goverument had two objects in view, to put a ftop 
to every kind of induftry, and to increafe op- 
preffion. 
Icnorance kept pace with injuftice, * I faw, 
«« fays a celebrated traveller, the very fame fen- 
“© tence paffed in one and the fame tribunal, and 
almoft within the fame hour, in two cafes that 
were directly oppofite. All endeavours to make 
the judges underftand the difference was to no 
purpofe. At laft the chief judge, feeming to 
be convinced, rofe up, and turning up his 
whifkers, fwore by the holy virgin, and all the 
faints, that the Englifh Lutherans had run away 
with pope ‘fuftinian’s books, which he always 
made ufe of to try intricate caufes: but if thofe 
dogs fhould ever come again, he would have 
them all burnt.” 
Tue fame traveller relates that ‘ one day Ovid's 
Metamorphofes fell accidentally into the hands 
of a creole; he carried it to a friar, who under- 
ftood no more of it than himfelf, and made the 
“ inhabitants believe it was an Englith bible: he 
‘* proved 
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‘* proved it by the prints he fhewed them atevery BOOK 
** Metamorpholis, faying; fee how thofe dogs v1II. 
© worfhip the devil, and how he transforms them = 
“ into beafts. Then the pretended bible was 
« thrown into a fire kindled on purpofe, and the 
‘© monk made a long oration, which confifted of 
« thankfgivings to St. Francis for this lucky dH- 
“* covery.” 

As ignorance is always favourable to fupertti- 
tion, the minifters of religion, without being more 
enlightened than others, affumed a fuperiority 
in the management of all public affairs. Being 
lefs apprehenfive of punifhment, they were al- 
ways the moft forward to break through the laws 
of juftice, and all rules of morality and decency. 
The leaft corrupted among them became traders, 
and the reft availed themfelves of their ecclefiafti- 
cal power to extort from the Indians all they were 
poffefied of. A Spanifh monk who did not gain 
at leaft a hundred thoufand livres* by a fhort voy- 
age to Amefyica was confidered as a man of little 
fkill in trade. Their rapacioutnefs was often vo- 
luntarily gratified at their arrival by prefents of im- 
menfe value. It might have been imagined that 
America had been conquered for no other purpofe 
than to ornament the churches and to enrich the 
clergy. 

Tue hatred which arofe between the Spanjards 
born in America, and thofe who came fron 
rope, completed their ruin. The court had im- 

Vou. HE, ' H prudently 
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Boox prudently Jaid the foundation of thefe unhappy 
viii. divifions. The Creoles had been falfely reprefent- 


‘ed as little better than barbarians, and nearly of 
the fame charaCler as Indians. They thought 
they could not depend upon their fkill, courage, 
or fidelity, and therefore determined to ex- 
clude them from all places of truft and profit. 
This refolution, injurious as it was, highly dif- 
eufted the Creoles. The Spaniards, who were in- 
vetted with authority over them, were fo far from 
endeavouring to reconcile them, that they ftudied 
on the contrary to exafperate them by humiliating 
partialities. This produced an inveterate hatred 
between thefe two orders of men, one of which 
was loaded with favours, and the others ftigmatized 
with difgrace. This animofity has often broken 
out in fuch a manner as to endanger the dominion 
of the mother country in the new world; and will 
fome time or other occafion a revolution. Such 
an event may with the greater certainty be ex- 
pected, and perhaps, is not very diftant, as the 
clergy on both fides, who have adopted the fame 
hatred and animofities, will never relinquifh them, 
and will endeavour, according to the fpirit that has 
always actuated them, to make the people irrecone 

cileable enemies. 
Since the acceffion of the Bourton family to 
the throne of Charles V. thefe diforders, and the 
evils crifing from them, have in fome degree di- 
minifhed. The nobility do not take upon them- 
felves that kind of ftate which is an attendant 
upon 
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upon regal dignity, and which often embarrafled Boo K 
the government. The management of public af- VIII. 
fairs is not now confined to perfons of high birth, ~~~ 
but given to men in favour, of fortune or me- 
rit. The produce of the general and provincial 
revenues of Spain, which an infamous adminiftra- 
tion had reduced to lefs than eight rrillions* to- 
wards the lacter end of the laft century, now brings 
in 72,656,805 livrest+. This happy, change which 
firft teok place in the mother country, extended 
itfelf afterwards to the colonies. The three de- 
partments that are intrufted with the management 
of their affairs in Kurope, have gradually been 
lefs under the dominion of that fatal difpofition 
which feemed to influence all their proceedings, 
The council in India is more ufefully employed in 
tepulating the government of the colonies, and 
attending to their prefervation. The contractaticn 
Office removed from Seville to Cadiz conduéts 
their trade with greater abilines. The canfulate, 
which takes cognizance of the differences arifing 
between the merchants trading to that part of 
America, and is appointed to watch over the 
maintenance of their privileges, has acquired fome 
degree of attention and knowledge. 

Tuese firft fteps towards a reformation muft be Meag 


hat Spain 
an inducement to the Spanifh miniftry to hope that ou slt e 


agood farm of government may be eftablithed, @PI°Y 
when the true principles on which it is founded *!f. 
are once known, and the proper means made uf 
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BOO Kof to effeét it. The charaéter of the nation is not 
VIII. an invincible obftacle to this change, as it is too 
‘generally thought to be. Indolence is not fo na- 
tural to the Spaniards as we imagine. If we look 
back to thofe times in which this unfavourable pre- 
judice was firft entertained, we fhall find that this 
want of activity did not extend to every thing ; and 
that if Spain was inactive at home, fhe was nct fo 
abroad, but was inceffantly difturbing the repofe 
of her neighbours. Her idlenefs proceeds in fome 
degree from foolifh pride. Becaufe the nobility 
were unemployed, the people imagined it wasa 
mark of nobility to do nothing. They all wanted 
to enjoy the fame prerogative; and the ftarved, 
half-naked Spaniard, carelefsly fitting on the 
ground, looks with pity on his neighbours, who 
are well clothed, live well, work, and laugh at his 
folly. The one from a motive of pride defpifes 
the conveniences of hfe; while the other from a 
principle of vanity, endeavours to acquire them. 
‘The chmate made the Spaniards abftemtous, and 
indigence renders him more fo. The monkith 
fpirit, to which he has Jong been fubject, makes 
hin conlider poverty, which is occafioned by his 
vices, as a virtue. As he has no property, he 
covets none; but his averfion for labour is greater 
flill than his contempt for riches. 

Tat poor and proud people have nathing left 
of their ancient charaéter, but an immoderate fond. 
nefs for every thing that has the appearance of 
grandcur., They muft be flattered with chimerical 

: ideas, 
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ideas, and animated with the ftrongeft hopes of Boo K 
glory. The fatisfaction they feel in depending on VIII. 
none but the crown fince the abafement of the 
grandces, makes them receive all that comes from 
the court with refpect and confidence. This pow- 
eiful influence might be made fubfervient to their 
happiaefs. Some means might be contrived to 
perfuade them that labour is honourable, and the 
nation will foon become what it was before the 
difcovery of America, in thofe glcrious times, 
when, without any foreign aid, Spain threatened 
the liberties of all Europe, 

Wuen the imagination of this people is once 
properly directed, and they are brought to be 
afhamed of their haughty fpirit of indolence, o:her 
evils muft be attended to. The moft deitructive 
to the bulk of the nation is the want of popula- 
tion. Well-governed colonies will naturally in- 
creafe the population of the mother country, which 
on her part promotes the increafe of theirs, by 
fupplying them with advantegeous marts for the 
produce of their induitry. Ic is on this plan, alike 
interefting to humanity and found policy, that the 
more enlightened nations of Europe have formed 
their fettlemenrs in America, This wife and noble 
defign has been univerfally crowned with fuccefs, 
Spain alone, which had formed her fyftem in a 
darker age, has feen her population decreafe at 
home, in proportion as her poficfions increafed 


abroad. 
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BooxK  Wuaewn the difproportion between the extent of 
VIII. aterritory and its inhabitants is not very confi- 
‘derable, the balance may be gradually reftored by 
activity, oeconomy, great encouragements given 
to matrimony, and along peace. Spain, whofe 
population, in the year 1747, amounted to no 
more than 7,423,540 fouls, including 180,046 
ecclefiaftics ; and who has now in her colonies 
little more than the twentieth part of the popu- 
Jation there was foon after the conqueft, cannot 
remedy this evil either at home or abroad without 
new and extraordinary efforts. To increafe the 
Jaborious claffes of men, there muft be a reduc- 
tion ‘of the clersy, which enervates and deftroys 
the ftate. Two thirds of her military force muft 
be abolifhed, and thefe foldiers muft be employed 
in the arts; fince the connection with France, and 
the weaknefs of Portugal, no longer render them 
neceflary. As their clear revenue Is 112,000,000*%, 
and the general expences amount only to 
g6,000,000 of livres}, the government muft apply 
itfelf to alleviate the burdens of the people as foon 
as its poffeffions in both hemifpheres are extricated 
from that confufion, and diforder into which they 
had been thrqwn, for thefe two centurjes paft thro’ 
the effects of incapacity, ignorance and tyranny. 
But it is firft abfolutely neceffary thar the infamous 
tribunal of the inquifition fhould be abolifhed, 
which feems to be levelled equally againft the mo- 
narch 
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narch and the people, by keeping both under the Boo K 
yoke of an ablurd fuperftition. VIII. 
SupersTiTIon, whatever may be the reafon of “~~ 
it, prevails among all nations, whether rude or 
civilized. t proceeds undoubtedly from the fear 
of evil, and from the ignorance of its caufes, or of 
its remedy. At leaft this alone is fufficient to im- 
print it in the minds of all men. The calamities 
of nature, plagues, ficknefs, unforefeen accidents, 
deftructive phznomena, all the latent caufes of 
pain and death, are fo univerfal on earth, that it 
would be very furprifing if man had not been 
deeply affected with them in every. country and 
MEEVEE oe" NAWAB SALAF JUNG BAHADUR, 
Bur this natural fear muft always have increafed, 
or have been magnified in proportion to ignorance 
and fenfibility. It muft have given rife to the 
worfhip of the elements that are moft deftructive 
to the earth, fuch as inundations,: conflacrations 
and plagues; the worthip of animals, whether ve- 
nomous or voracious, but always noxious: from 
hence tog muft have arifen the worfhip of men 
who have done the greateft injuries to mankind, 
of conquerors, of. fortunate impoftors, of the wor- 
kers of prodigies, apparently good or bad; and 
the worfhip of invifible and imaginary beings, 
fuppofed to lie concealed in every infirument of 
deftruétion. Refle€tion and the ftudy of nature 
mult have infenfibly leffened the number of thefe 
invifible agents, and the human mind mutt have 
tifen from idolatry to theifm; but this laft fimple 
H 4 and 
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Bo 0 Kand fublime idea will always have remained. imper- 
VIiI, feet and confufed in the minds of the valgar, and 

‘mixed with a multitude ef errors and fancies. 
Reveration had confirmed and perfected the 
idea of the doétrine of the unity of God; and, 
perhaps, a more incorrupt religion weuld then 
have been eftablifhed, had not the northern bar- 
barians, who poured in upon the feveral provinces 
of the Roman empire, brought along with them 
their own facred prejudices, which could not be 
difpelled but by other fables. Unfortunately chri- 
ftianity was preached to men incapable of under- 
ftanding it thoroughly. They would not embrace 
it, unlefs ic was attended with that external pomp 
and fhew in which ignorance delights. Interefted 
motives burdened it, and debafed it more and more 
with other obfervances, and conftantly invented 
new doétrines and miracles, which were the more 
revered as they were the lefs credible. The na- 
tions, engaged during twelve centuries in dividing 
and contefting about the feveral provinces of an 
univerfal monarchy, which one nation had formed 
in lefs than two hundred years, admitted without 
examination all the errors which the priefts, after 
much controverfy, had agreed to teach the multi 

tude. j 

Burt the clergy, too nutnerous to maintain afy 
unamity of opinion, had cherifhed the feeds 
of divifion, which muft fooner or later be com- 
municated to the people. The time came whea 
the fame fpirit of ambition and avarice that actu- 
| ated 
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ated the whole church exerted itfelf with greatBOOoK 


animofity againft many fuperftitions that were uni- VI 
nd 


verfally adopted. 

As it was from cuftom that the people had re- 
ceived all thofe puerile notions which they had 
fuffered themfelyes to be deJuded into, and that 
they were not attached to them from national pria- 
ciples or party fpirit, thofe who were moft interefted 
in fupporting them, were unable to defend them, 
when they were attacked with that fteadinefs that 
was calculated to fix the attention of the public. 
But nothing fo much promoted the reformation of 
Luther and Calvin, as the liberty they granted to 
every one to examine and determine finally upon 
the religious principles he had been taught. Tho’ 
the multitude was incapable of aodersing this 
dicuffion, yet every man plumed himfelf upon 
having the privilege to determine on a fubject in 
which his moft valuable and mof important inte- 
refts were concerned. The commotion was fo 
univerfal, that the new opinions would in all pro- 
bability have triumphed totally over the old, had 
not the magiftracy thought it their intereft to tem 
the torrent. Implicit obedience was as neceffary 
for the fupport of the fupreme power, as for that 
of religion, and was the fureft foundation of its 
authority ; that power began therefore to be alarm- 
ed left thofe who had overturned the old and firm 
foundations of the Roman hierarchy, might next 
proceed to examine into its own prerogatives. The 
repyblican fpirit which naturally f{pread  icfelf 

among 


II. 
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BOOK among the reformed, contributed to increafe this 
Wilk. diftruft. 

Tas kings of Spain, more jealous of their 
power than other fovereigns, endeavoured to fup- 
port it, by eftablifhing a more uniform fyftem of 
fuperitition. They were not fenfible that the opi- 
nions of men concerning an unknown Being can- 
not be allthefame. In vain did reafon expoftulate 
with thofe weak monarchs, alledging that no 
power had a right to prefcribe co men what they 
were to think ; that fociety, in order to fupport 
itfelf, is under no neceffity of reftraining the free- 
dom of the foul; that to compel men to fub- 
fcribe to certain articles of faith, is to exaéta falfe 
oath, which makes a man a traitor to his con{ci- 
ence, in order that he may be a faithful fubje& ; 
and that a citizen who ferves his country, is, in a 
political light, preferable to him who is orthodox 
tono purpafe. Thefe permanent and inconteft- 
able principles were not .attended to. They were 
overruled by the profpect of great advantage, and 
ftill more by the furious clamours of a multitude 
of fanatical priefts, who delayed not to affume the 
fupreme authority. The prince, thus reduced to 
become their flave, was forced to abandon his 
fubjects to their caprices; to fuffer them to be op- 
prefied, and to become an idle {pectator of the 
cruelty exercifed againft them. From that time, 
fuperftitious manners, beneficial only ta the prieft- 
hood, became prejudicial to fociety. A people 
thus corrupt and degenerate, were the moft cruel 

‘of 
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of any. Their obedience to the monarch was fub- 8 0 0 K 
ordinate to the will of the prieft; who opprefied vir. 
every other power, and was in fact the foverecign' 
of the ftate. 

InacTion was the neceffary confequence of a 
fuperftition that enervated all the faculties of the 
foul. The project which the Romans formed from 
their very infancy of becoming mafters of the 
world, fhewed itfelf even in their religion. It was 
Victory, Bellona, Fortune, the genius of the Ro- 
man people, Rome herfelf that were their gods. A 
nation that endeavoured to imitate their example, 
and thought of becoming conquerors, adopted a 
monkifh government, which has deftroyed evury 
profpec& of fuccefs, and will effectually prevent. 
their reftoration either in Spain or America, unlefs 
this kind of government is totally fubverted, and 
every idea of the horror it excites obliterat- 
ed with it. The fuppreffion of the inquifition 
mutt certainly haften this great change; and it is 
a pleafing expectation to think that if the court of 
Madrid will not determine upon this neceffary 
fiep, they will one day be compelled to it by a 
humane conqueror, who will iniert it as the firft 
article in a treaty of peace, that the autos-de-fé foal 
be abolifoed in all the Spanifh dominions both in Eu- 
rope and America. 

Tuis ftep is neceffary towards the reftoration of 
the monarchy, but it is notalone fufficient. Tho’ 
Spain has employed more art to conceal her weak- 
nefs, than was neceffary to enable her to acquire 

{trength, 
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Boo Kftrength, the world is not unacquainted with the 
vitr. diforders: fhe labours under. They have taken fo 
‘deep a root and are of {0 inveterate a_nature, 
that they cannot be remedied without foreign aids. 
If fhe will bur fubmit to accept them, fhe will 
foon fee her provinces in both hemifpheres filled 
with new inhabitants, who will bring with them 
numberlefs branches of induftry. The northern and 
fouthern nations, actuated by that paffion fer riches 
which is the characteriftic of the prefent ape, will 
reforc in multitudes to the regions that are thrown 
open to excite their emulation, The riches of the 
public will increafe in proportion to thofe of indivi- 
duals; and thofe which have been acquired by fo- 
reigners will become a national wealth, if they are 
permitted to enjoy them with that fecurity, fatis- 
faction, and diftin&tion, as to induce them to forget 

their native country, 

Jr the Spaniards are defirous of bringing this 
important plan to perfection with all poffible ex- 
pedition, they muit not only admit ftrangers of 
their own perluafion, but encourage every feéct 
without diltinction to come and fettle among them. 
They have too long thought that hberty of con- 
fcience was a moft impious doétrine, and that to- 
leration was even prejudicial confidered in a po- 
litical light; becaufe the fundamencal pringiple 
of all fects is to hate each other, and gradually to 
throw thofe governments where their numbers are 
increafed into confufion. If the pagans had rea- 
joned in this manner, chriftianiky would never have 

been 
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been eftablifhed ; at leaft ic is evident that theirp oo x 
perfecutions againft the founders of our religion viil. 
would need no apology. 
Wuenwn the Spaniards have once procured a fuf- 
ficient number of men, they will then chink of 
employing them in the moft advantageous man- 
ner. The anxiety they felt to fee the tieafures of 
America pafs into the hands of their rivals and 
enemies, made them imagine that the revival of 
their manufaCtures was the only method that could 
enable them to retain part of thofe treafures at 
home. Such of their writers upon finance as have 
infifted upon this fyftem, appear to us to be mif- 
taken. As long as the peopie who are in poffeffion 
of thofe manufactures which ferve to fupply the 
demands of America, will attend to the pre- 
fervation of them, thofe which may be attempted 
to be eftablifhed in other parts, will facrce be able 
to vie with them. Thefe manufactures may pof- 
fibly procure the materials and workmanfhip at as 
reafonable a rate: but fome centuries muft pafs 
before they can be able to attain to the fame de- 
gree of guicknefs and perfection in the work. 
Nothing could effect this great change, but fuch 
a revolution as would remove the beft foreign 
workmen and the moft fkilful artifts to Spain. 
Till this period arrives, which does not feem very 
near, any attempts that are made, will not be fuc- 
cefsful. The prohibition to prevent the exporta- 
tion of, unwrought commodities affords a con- 
vincing and inftructive proof of this. The pee} 
ne{s 
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Book nefs of filks has om this account, confiderably de- 

vii, creafed; and the manufacture of them begun to 
be neglected, and would bave been entirely loft, 
had not gavernment prudently reftared trade to 
its ancient freedom. 

We may proceed fill farther, and venture to 
affirm, that though.it fhould be in the power of 
Spain to procure a fuperiority in the manufactures 
refpecting articles of luxury, fhe ought not to do 
it. A tranfient fuccefs would be productive of 
total ruin. Let us fuppofe that Spain ¢an furnifh 
all the commodities that are wanted in her colonies; 
the immenfe treafures this trade will bring in, will 
all center in home circulation, and the confequence 
will be, that the coin will fink in value. This 
plenty of fpecie will certainly occafion a dearnefs 
of provifions, and enhance the price of labour. 
Fhere will be no proportion between the price 
Spain muit require for her manufactures, and that 
which the neighbouring nations will fell theirs for. 
Thefe, being able to afford their commodities 
cheaper, will oblige the Spaniards to take them, 
becaufe an exorbitant profic will furmount every 
obftacle. The Spanifh artificers, deftirute of em- 
ployment, will be reduced to the neceffity of feek- 
ing for it in other places, and Spain will lofe both 
her induftry and her population. 

Siwce then it is impoffible that the Spaniards 
fhould keep the whole produce of the American 
mines in their own hands, and fince they muft un- 


ayoidably fhare it with the reft of Europe, they 
fhould 
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-fhould exert all their policy to preferve the greatet 8 oo K 
part of it, to make the balance incline in their fa. Vddi. 
vour, and, to render their advantages permanent, 
they muft be fatisfied with fuch as are moderate. 
They will fecure to themfelves fuch a fuperiority 
by the practice of the neceffary arts, and the plen- 
ty and goodnefs of their natural productions. 

Tue Spanith miniftry have been fenfible of this 
truth, but have been deceived in the opinion they 
entertained that the manufactures were the chief 
promoters of agriculture. It is certain, however, 
that they contribute to promote the culture of 
lands. They. are even neceffary, wherever the 
expence of tranfport puts a ftop to the circulation 
and confumption of the produce, fo that the cul. 
tivator is at a lofs how to difpofe of his commo- 
dities. But in all other cafes, the farmer can fuc- 
ceed without the affiftance of manufactures. If he 
can but difpofe of his produce, he is under no 
concern whether it is for local confumption, or 
for trade and exportation, and will go on with his 
ullage. 

Spain annually fells for exportation, in wool, 
fil, oil, wine, iron and kali, to the amount of above 
thirty millions of livres.* Thefe exports, moft of 
which cannot be replaced from any foil in Europe, 
may be greatly increafed, and might, prebably, be 
more than doubled. They will be fufficient, in- 
dependent of what the Spaniards receive from the 
Indies, to pay for all the foreign goods that can be 

confumed 
* 3,312,500], 
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300 kK Confumed in the nation. We grant that by thus 


Vill. 


fending their unwrought produce to other coun- 


fv” tries, they will increafe their population, wealth, 


ans 
uch 
an 
ght to 


ploy for 


and power ; but they will promote a more certain 
and more beneficial kind of induftry at home. 


' Their political influence will foon claim a relative 


fuperiority, and the nation employed in agriculture 
will foon become greater than that which confines 
itfelf to manufactures. 

America will greatly increafe thefe advan- 
tages ; and will be beneficial to Spain, both by her 
gold and filver, and by her commodities. 

Ir appears from the moft moderate computation, 
that thofe valuable colonies have remitted to the 
mother country, from 1492 to 1740, that is, in the 


a “fe compals of 248 years, upwards of goo0,000,000 


nate 
$. 


of piaftres,* the {malleft part of which has re- 
mained to the natural owners; the reft has been 
diffufed all over Europe; or carried into Afia. 
From the firft of January 1754 to the laft day of 
December 1764, we are not reduced to conjecture 
in fupport of aur opinion. Within that period, 
Spain has received, 

From Vera Cruz, in gold, 3,15%,354 piaftres 
5 reals; and in filver, 35,899,307 piaftres 2 
reals, f 

From Lima, in gold, 10,942,846 piaftres 3 
reals §; in Glyer, 24,868,745 piattres 2 reals f, 

Prom 
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From Buenos Ayres, in gold, 2,142,626 pi BooK 
altres 3 reals*; in filver, 10,326,090 piaftres 8 viit. 


reals+. 
From Carthagena, in gold, 10,045,189 piaftres 
8 realsf; in filver, 1,702,174 piaftres 3 reals §. 
From Honduras, in gold, 37,254 puaftres g 
reals]; in filver, 677,444 piaftres 7 reals 
From the Havannah, in gold, 656,064 piaftres 
3 reals*]; in filver, 2,639,408 piafties 2 reals§t. 


From Caracca, in gold, 42,034 piaftres 47 


tealst@ ; in filver, 276,002 piaftres 6 realst*. 

From St. Domingo and Porto Rico, in gold, 
526 piaftres 5 reals§+, in filver, 317,521 piaftres 
s real*@. 

From Campeachy, Cumana and Maracaibo, in 
gold, 91,564 pialires 6 reals+§, 

Tuis makes in all 27,027,896 piaftres in 
goldti, and 126,798,258 ptaftres 8 reals {[§ in 
filver. Thefe two fums together, amount to a 
total of 153,826,154 piaftres 8 reals*§. This 
fum divided by eleven, will fhew that the rerurns, 
upon an average, have been 13,984,185 piaftres 
and 3 fourths}. To all thefe riches muft be ad- 


Vor. Il. I ded 
* 482,0gcl. 18s. od. + 2.323,3701. gs. 8d. 
1 2,260,1651. 8s. § 382,9%9]. 4s. od. 
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BOO K ded thofe that are not regiftered.to avoid paying 


“WIII. 


duty, which may amount to fomewhat more than, 

‘one fourth of what is regiftered ; and it will ap- 
pear that the mother country annually receives 
from her colonies about feventeen millions of pl. 
aftres, or 19,250,000 livres*. 

THERE would be a poffibility of inereafing this, 
produce. For this purpofe the government fhould 
fend over to America fome perfons fkilled in me- 
tallurgy, and make the condition eafier on which 
they allow the working of the mines. But this 
would be only a tranfient advantage, fince it is un- 
deniable that gold and filver are not, to be con- 
fidered as riches, but only as the reprefentatives 
of them. Thefe figns are indeed very durable, as 
they ought to be to anfwer their deftinaticn. But 
the more they ase multiplied, the more they lofe 
of their value, becaule they ferve to reprefent, 
fewer things. In proportion as they are become 
more common fince the difcovery of America, 
every thing is increafed in value twice, thrice, and 
four times beyond what it was before. The pro- 
duce of the mines has conftantly decreafed, and 
the expence of working them has been continually 
greater. The balance, which inclines more and 
more to the lofing fide, may fo far deftroy the 
equipoife, that it may be found neceflary to drop 
this fource of wealth, But at all events, it will be 
advifeable to render thefe operations more fimple, 
and tatry every poffible method to make this Ja- 

bour 
* About 3,904,600}, 
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bour lefs deftrugtive to the human race than it has B00 K 
hitherto been. There is another fource of prof- viIt. 
perity for Spain, which will be fo far from ce- 
creafing, that it will daily gather new ftrength ; 
and that ts agriculture. 

Att nations have found it dangerous to allow 
the eftablifhments of manufactures in their poffeffi- 
onsin America, but they have all encouraged agri- 
culture by every poffible means. If Spain fhould 
adopt fo rational a principle, fhe will probably 
fave twelve or thirteen millions of livres* that are 
annually expended in the fingle article of {pices. It is 
hardly poffible that in all that vaft extent of land 
and that variety of climates there fhould not be 
fome Spots in America fit for the culture of cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmeg, and the other aromatic 
preductions of Afia. It is certain that cinnamon 
grows at Quito, and cultivation might give it the 
properties it wants. 

Wuetuer thefe experiments fucceed or not, 
coffee may certainly be cultivated there, the ufe of 
which becomes daily more general in Europe ; 
as well as cotton, to fupply the frequent de- 
mands of our manufactures; and fugars, which 
Spain buys to the amount of above five millions+ 
a year, while fhe ought to fupply all Europe 
with it. 

Many provinces of Mexico formerly produced 
excellent filks, which were manutactured at Se- 
ville. This produce, however, has been loft, by 

I 2 the 
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Boo x the numberlefs obftru€tions it has met with; but 
VIII. it might eafily be revived and improved. 

Tue Vicuna wool is in great repute in all ne 
tions. The quantity which the fleets bring home, 
is far from being fufficient to anfwer the demands 
for it. The fort of fheep that bears this fine 
wool, might eafily be muluplied in the climates 
that are fitteft for them. 

Tre exceffive dearnefs of cochineal, and the 
great demand there is for it every where, points 
put to Spain the neceflity of multiplying it. 

Bur the cultivation of the vine and the olive 
tree, which is allowed only in one part of Peru, 
fhould be principally encouraged. Some fmall 
wandering nations might be fixed by employing 
them in this labour. If they were properly dif- 
tributed, they would ferve to eflablith an inter- 
courfe between the feveral colonies, now feparated 
by immenfe and uninhabited regions. The laws, 
which never have any power over men who are at 
too great a diftance from each other and from the 
magiftrate, could then be enforced. Commerce 
would not be perpetually interrupted by the im- 
poffibility of conveying the goods 16 the place of 
their deflination, even at a great expence. In cafe 
of a war, early notice would be given of the dan- 
ger, and fpeedy and effectual affiftance procured. 
Jf Spain were by this plan deprived of fome few 
exports this trifling lofs would be greatly over- 
balanced by very confiderable advantages. The 
eafielt part of the labour we recommend would 


fall 
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fall to the Jot of the natives, who are too indolent, BOO K 
‘and, perhaps, too weak, to go through harder VIII. 
work. The reft would be relerved for the more. 
active robuft African flaves. 

Tris foreign aid was thoyght of in the firft 
years after the difcovery of America, but was foon 
prohibited from an apprehenfion that the blacks 
corrupted the Americans, and might excite them 
to revolt. {as Calas, who inceffantly laboured 
to promote the happinets of the Indians, obtained 
a repeal of that law, as thinking it prejudicial to 
their prefervation. At that period, a favourite 
‘obtained an exclufive grant for carrying four 
thoufand negroes to the Caribbee iflands. He fold 
his privilege to the Genoefe, who made an ill ufe 
of their monopoly. Thrs fcandalous trade was 
fucceffively in the’hands of the Caftilians, the 
Portuguefe, the French, and the Englifh. It is at 
jaft rerarned to the Spaniards, who carry it on in 
the leaft advantageous way fcr the benefit of 
their country. Their moft dangerous enemies 
become their agents, and all their connections are 

“with Britith fubjeds. 

Jr political confiderations can jultify a trade fo 
repugnant to humanity, Spain ought to carry iton 
withourthe affiftance of foreign countries; and muft 
not be difcouraged by the want of forts on the coalt 
of Africa. This obftacle may be furmounted by re- 
ceiving dire&ily frem the Eaft-Indies the commo-- 
dities that are fic for the barbarous regions of 
Africa, by giving bounties to encourage the in- 

I 3 troduction 
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BoOOk troduction of negroes in the Spanifh colonies, 
viii, inftead of clogging it with dunes. Then thofe 
‘“—~v-~ countries, which have for fo long a time been in a 
declining fate will Aourifh again ; and their pro~ 
duchons, whieh at prefent do not exceed twenty- 
feven or twenty-eight millions of livres* a year, 
‘will then be extended as much as the confump- 
tion of Spain and of all Europe will admit them 

to be. 

Wuew governtregt has fuccefsfully turned is 
attention towards briaging the working of the 
mines to a greater degree of perfection, and to 
the improvement of agricultyre in the American 
provinces, it will then be negeflary to confides how 
thefe riches may be tranfmitted tp the mother- 
country. Experience muft have taught her that 
the vigilance of her guarda coftas, and the fidelity 
ef her commanders are often and cafily eluded by 
the contraband trade. ea . 

Aut the nations whofe fettlements are near the 
Spanith colonies, have always endeavoured, by 
fraudulent means, to appropriaé to themfelves 
the creafures and produce,of that indolent nation. 
The Portuguefe have turned their views towards 
the river'Plata; the Danes, the French, and the 
Dutch, upon the coat of Carthagena and Porto- 
Bello. The futyje&ts of Great Britain, who were 
not ignorant of thefe different means have found 
that the ceffions made to them by the laft rreaty, 
have opened to them a new method of getting a 

larges 
* On anmaverage 1,283,125}. 
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farger thare of thofe rich-fpoils. ‘All thefe nations 8 oo K 
Have fucceeded in thgir artempts, by deceiving or VIII. 
bribing the guarda coftas ; bot the'Englifh, fure ofS 
being countenanced by government, have carried 
on in full peace, and by force of arms an illicic 
trade mm foreign countries, which in their own is 
punifhed wich death. This kind of trade is fo 
openly ‘authortfed ‘by their naval force, that there 
is actually a public contract between the navy and 
the merchants, by which the man of war is en- 
titted to ‘five per cent. on the fale made by the 
fmugelér, as a reward for protecting him. 

Tue governors are ftill more remifs in their 
duty than the guarda coftas. Though corruption 
is'carri¢d to very gridat ‘excefs in Spain, it is fill 
gteater in the Indi¢s. The viceroys as well as the 
Joweft cuftom-houfe officers, who are fent to Ame- 
rica, ‘ate all: equally deftitute of the fmalleft fenti- 
ments of patriotifm. They have all bought their 
places ; and are defirous of making the greateft 
ddvantage of them every one is in hafte to make 
his forcune, the only motive that induced him to 
leave his country; all want to ‘have an adequate 
compenfation for the damper cthey~ have expofed 
themfelves ¢o by a change of chinfate. It ts neceffary 
for them to improve every inftant of time, as they 
feldom keep their places longer than three or five 
years. One ‘would ‘imagine tHe court of Madrid, 
not being abté to prevent this extortion, has endea- 
voured to rétider it lefs odious, by making it more 


general, ; 
14 Every 
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BOOK Every mode of acquiring riches is deemed 
vitt. lawful. The moft common is to permit the con- 
‘traband trade, and even to be concerned in it. It 
js eafy, expeditious and pleafant. In America 
none oppofe it, becanfe it fuits every perfon. If 
the complaints of fome European merchants reach 
the court, they are eafily filenced by proper-gra- 
tuities to minilters, confeffors, miftreffes or fa- 
vourites. The delinquent not only efcapes pu- 
nifhment, but is rewarded. Nothing is fo well 
eftablifhed or fo generally known as this practice. 
A Spaniard juft returned from America, where he 
had filled an important poft, was complaining toa 
friend of the injurious reports that were fpread con- 
cerning the difcharge of his truft. Jf you are flan- 
dered, {ays his friend, you eve undene, but if your 
extortions are not exaggerated, you have nothing te 
do but to give up part of your plunder, and you wilt 

enjoy the remainder peaceably, and even witb credit. 

Tue queftion is how to eradicate abufes of fuch 
a long ftanding. As long as the management 
that has given rife to them fubfifts, the fmuggler 
will carry on his trade, and thofe who are appointed 
to prevent ic wil protect him. Spain wil) never 
reftore good order, but by lowering the duties, 
and altering her method of intercourfe with her 
colonies. 

Tue Spaniards, whofe firuation will not admit 
of their manufacturing all they want to fupply their 
American colonies, mufl appropriate to them{elves 
the labours of every nation in Europe. They 

muft 
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muft confider themfelves as merchants in the midt 8 go x 
of manufacturers. They muft fupply them with virr. 
materials ; pay them a reafonable price for their 
labour, by making a proper allowance for the ad- 
ditional value their induftry has given to the nate- 
ral productions; and then they mutt difpofe of 
them to the belt advantage to the feveral con- 
fumers. 

Tesg maxims are too fimple in themfelves to 
have efcaped them; but they have made a wrong 
application of them. That they have always been 
mifled by their wants or their avidity of gain. 
They have conftantly feparated the interefts of the 
crown from thofe of the people, and, therefore 
have found no impropriety in laying the duties too 
high. None of their minifters feem to have con- 
fidered, that the riches of the people are the true 
riches of the ftate. Poffibly, they may have been 
{o infatuated as to imagine, that the burden of thefe 
duties fell upon the original owners of the merchan- 
dife. We can hardly doubt their a€ting upon 
this principle, when we fee that every intimation 
for lowering the duties has been rejected, as ruin- 
Ous to the monarchy. That pernicious {pirit of 
finance, which daily becomes more injurious to 
the trade of Europe, has checked the dire& inter- 
courfe that was formerly carried on between the 
mother country and her colonies. The contra- 
band trade has increafed in proportion as the du- 
ties have been’raifed ; but it will be put an end to, 
avhenever the tariff is fettled at a moderate rate, 

and 
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B Oo Kand ‘navigation is fréed froth thofe era 
VIII. obftrud its progtels. 

‘Frosz who dre of tpinidn that ‘the common 
method of “fleets ‘and -gall¢ons is the :beft, ‘Have 
been mifled by cheir ‘prejudices in}favour-of cuf- 
tom, Which ts fo apt to -govefn’ the opinidns! of 
mot then. They-were-hot-aware-that this tedious 
method would neceffarily prove deftruétive. ‘The 
iHlicic traders, informed by‘ their: enviffaries of ‘the 
wants of the colonies, and abundantly -ptovided 
with all they can be in need of, .always‘arrive before 
the Spanifh fhips, who, finding “the ftorchoufés 
full, are forced to felt their goods under: prime 
coft ; or, which is ftill werfe, cannot difpofe of 
them at all. If, to pfevent this inconveniende, 
they are-fentout later, this-isian-additional encou- 
tapement to the fmuge¢lers, whdfe-tagazides be- 
mg conftantly fupplied -with frelh merdhandife, 
can never ‘be exhaufted. 

‘To prevent thisdeftructive cotnpetition, it has 
eften been ‘propofed ‘to the Spanish government to 
eftablith trading conipanies for ithe commerce of 
America; but the court of tyiudvid ‘has always re- 
jected this'fcheme, as‘a pernicidasmmenoply, worle, 
perhaps, than the toleration of an illicit -frede. 
Though ignorant of the trueyprinciples of com- 
merce, they ‘were ferifible thac-exclufive privileges, 
always prejudicial evdn to the molt active nattona, 
muft neceffarily prove ruihous-to one, ‘whofe in- 
duftry is not fufficiently excited, 

as No 
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Norutne but an entire freedorh in the trades oo & 
from Cadiz, can put an effectual ftop to finug- viit. 


gling, and give commerce the advantage of being = 
extended as far as poffible. It is the Interelt of 
‘Spain, as well as of all other nations thit have 
colonies in America, to fend thither great quan- 
tities of the produce and comniodiries of Eu- 
rope, and to bring honte much of thofe of Ame- 
rica. Thefe meafures are infeparably connected. 
The One is impoffible without the other, and both 
are inconfiflent with reftraint. 

Tne colonies will find a creat advahtare in this 
fyftem, which will biing plerty into their ports, 
A competition among many fcllers has ever been 
and will always be advantageous to the purchafer. 

By this happy change, the mother country will 
filence the murmurs of fome perlons, who have 
grown difcontented either becaufe they have been 
lefe unprovided with the neceffaties of life, or have 
been fered tO pay an extravagant price for thém, 
‘The cheapnefs of Commodhties will occafidn' the 
fal] of fome manufactures, which had been efta- 
_blithed from mere neceffity, and which could tor 
be fafely abolithed by authority. Spain will tuin 
the labours of induftry towards agriculture, which 
will then become, as it ought to be, the moft 
profitable employment. Laftly, her navigation 
will be increafed twice or three times beyond its 

ecfent flate, for it is now fo flow in its operations, 
q “to endanger public property, and too often ex- 
pot it to fall into the hands of an enemy. 

4 ALL 
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BOOK Att the European nations that are in the leaft 
VI1I. concerned in this trade, will carry it on to better 
“““-— advantage. If the method of doing this by a Acet 
of fhips, which limits the quantity of goods that 
may be fhipped ac Cadiz, is more favourable to 
the few merchants concerned in that bufinefs, a 
freedom to every one to fend over as much as he 
pleafes, on paying the duties, will reduce the price 
and increafe the confumption of the commodities, 
Trade will then be confiderably increafed in Eu- 
rope. The profit of each nation will be greater, 
though that of each private man will be lefs. The 
firft of thefe advantages is infinitely preferable to 

the laft. 

We are fenfible that this free trade,’ which we 
think abfolutely néceffary, will no fooner be open- 
ed, but ic will be earried to excefs by a boundlefs 
emulation. This muft be expected from the eager- 
nefs and imprudence of the merchants. Perhaps, 
it may be beneficial. 1 he mogher country will have 
exported a greater quantity of her produce, and 
received richer returns. The colonifts, encouraged 
by the cheapneis of. the commodities, will allow 
themfelves fome indulgencies they never could yet 
afford, will feel new wants, and confequently 
will apply themfelves to new labotirs. Traders, . 
warned by the lofs of part of their capital, will 
become more induftrious, circumfpect, and dik- -. 
gent in their expeditions, Even admitting that too ” 
great a competition might prove a real evil, it 
gould never be a lattihg one. To endeavour to 

pr 
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prevent this by laws that would be delftruétive of B00 K 
all freedom, would be to prevent a fortunate re- VIII. 
volution by a perpetual oppreffion. As foon as 
Spain is undeceived, the trade of her colonies 

will no longer be a mere monopoly, her religion 

mere fuperftition, nor her government an abfolute 
tyranny. Her good example, and a happy rival- 

fhip, may, poffibly, induce Portugal, whofe con- 

du& has not hithérto appeared more enlightened 

than that of Spain, to adopt the fame plan of re- 
formation, with regard to the Brazils, 
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BOoK Ix. 


Settlement of the Portuguefe in the Brazils. The 
" wars they bave fuftained there. Produce and riches 
ef that country. 


book B . , ; ‘ 
RAZIL isan immenfe continent in South 


IX 


—_ America. It is bounded on the north by the river 


Diicovery 


ofthe B2-Of the Amazons, on the South by Paraguay, on 
ao by the the weft by a long ridge of mountains that divide 


guele. 


it from Peru, and on the eaft™by the northern 
ocean. The extent of the fea-coalt is fuppofed to 
be no lefs than twelve hundred leagues. The in- 
Jand parts are too little known to enable us to form 
any eftimate of their extent. A fucceffion of hills 
runs all along from north to fouth, from whence 
iffue many Jarge rivers, fome of which fall into the 

ocean, and fome into the Plata. j 
Ir Columbus, in his third voyage in 1499, had 
continued his courfe to the fouth, when he came 
to the entrance of the Oronooko, he could not 
poffibly have miffed the Brazils 5 but he chofe to 
fteer 
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fteer to the north-wefl, towards the guiph thatpoo Kk 
lies between.thar river and Florida. The fertle- 1x. 
ments already, made there, the gold they produc- 

ed, and the hopes of finding a way to the Eaft 

Indies, were fo many inducemenss to purfue that 

track. 

Peter Anvarez, Capra had the honour of 
difcovering the Brazils the following year by 
chance. This, Portuguefe admiral was going with 
a fleet beyond the Cape of Good Hope. To avoid 
falling in with the calms on the coaft of Africa, he 
kept bo far out at fea, that he came within fight of 
an unknown land lying to weftward. He was dri- 
ven thither by ftrefs of weather, and anchored on 
the, coaft in the 15th degree of fouth latitude, at 
a place which he called Porto-Seguro, He took 
poffeffion of the country, but made no fettlement 
in it, and gave it che name of Santa Cruz, which 
was afterwards changed for that of Brazil, becaufe 
the Brazil wood was the moft valuable production 
of that country to the Europeans, who ufed it in 
dying. 

As this country had been difcovered in going to 
India, and ic was doubtful whether it was not a 
part of that, it was at firft comprifed under the 
fame general title, but was diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of Weft Indies, becaufe t the Portuguefe 
went to India by the eaft, and to the Brazils by the 
weft. This name was afterwards given to all 
America, and the Americans were very impro- 
perly called Indians. 


Tuus 
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BooK Tuus it is that the names of places and things, 


1X. 


accidentaliy given by ignorant men, have always 
‘perplexed philofophers, who have been defirous 
of tracing the origin ‘of thefe names from nature, 
and not from circumftances merely incidental, and 
oftentimes quite foreign to the natural properties 
of the things denoted by them. Nothing can be 
more ftrange, for inftance, than to fee Europe 
traniplanted into America, and there regenerated 
as it were, in the names and forms of our Euro- 
pean cities, and in the laws, manners, and reli- 
gion of our continent. But fooner or later the 
climate wil] refame its influence, and reinftate 
things in their proper order and with their origi- 
nal names, though with thofe veftiges of the 
change they have undergone, which a great re- 
volution always leaves behind it. Is it not probable 
that in three or four thoufand years hence, the 
hiftory of America at this prefent period will be 
ds confufed, and as inexplicable to its inhabitants, 
as the hiftory of Europe previous to the rife of the 
Roman republic is obfcure to us ? Thus it is that 
men, the knowledge they have acquired, and the 
conjectures they have formed either with refpect 
to events that are paffed, or to future cranfactions, 
are all fubjeét to the laws and motions of nature, 
who purfues her own courfe, without paying the 
Jeaft regard eicher to our projects or to our opi- 

nions. 
Noruine can afford us a more convincing proof 
of this great truh, than the imprudence and un- 
; certainty 
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certainty of all the defigns and actions of menBooKk 
even in their moft important undertakings, the IX. 
blindnefs with which their inquiries are purfued, ~~~ 
and more efpecially the improper ufe they make of 
their difcoveries. As foon as the court of Lifbon 
had ordered a furvey to be taken of the hortours, 
bays, rivers, and coafts of Brazil, and was con- 
vinced that the country afforded neither gold nor 
filver, they held it in fuch contempt that they fence 
thither none but condemned criminals and aban- 
doned women. | 

Two fhips were fent every year from Portugal, rl 
to carry the refufe of the kingdom to this new colomtts 

: ent by 

world, and to bring home parrots, ahd woods for Portugal 
the dyers and cabinet-makers. Ginger was after- 10 the > 
wards added, but was foon prohibited, Jeft it 
fhould interfere with the fale cf the fame article 
from India. 

Asia was then the object that attracted all men. 
Te was the road to fortune, to power and to fare. 
The great exploits of the Portuguefe in India, and 
the wealth they brought from thence, gave their 
nation fuch a fuperiority in all parts of the world, 
that every individual wifhed to partake of it. The 
enthufiafm was general. No peifon, indeed, went 
over voluntarily to America, but thefe unfortunate 
men whom the inquifition had doomed to deftruc- 
tron were added to the convicts already tran{porred 
thither. 

THere never was a ftronger. and more invete- 
rate hatred than that which the Portuguete have 

Vor. HI. K * always 
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Bo o Kalways entertained againft the Spaniards, Not- . 


IX. 


withftanding this national antipathy, which is of fo 


‘long a ftanding that its origin cannot be traced, and 


fo confirmed that it can never be expected to ceafe, 
they have borrowed moft of their maxims from a 
neighbour, whofe power they dreaded as much as 
they detefted its manners. Whether from a fimt- 
larity of climate and temper, or from a conformity 
of circumftances, they have adopted the wort of 
its infticutions. They could not imitate any one 
more horrid than the inquifition. 

Tuts bloody tribunal, erected in Spain in 1482, 
by a combination of policy and fanaticifm, under 
the reign of Ferdinand and Habella, was no fooner 
adopted by John Hi, than it ftruck terror into 
every family. To eftablifh its authority, and af- 
terwards to fupport it, no lefs than four or five hun- 
dred viims were annually facrificed, a tenth part 
of which was burnt alive, and the reft banifhed to 
Africa or to the Brazils. The fury of this tribunal 
was particularly exerted againft thofe who were 
fufpected of fodomy ; a crime of later date in the 
kingdom, and almioft unavoidable in hot climates, 
where celibacy prevails. It alfo profecated force- 
rers, who, in thofe times of ignorance ‘were as 
much dreaded, as their number was multiplied by 
the credulity, bigotry, and barbarifm thar pre- 
vailed all over Europe. The Mohammedans, 
though greatly decreafed fince they had loft the 


empire, were alfo perfecuted ‘by the inquifition , 


é but 
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but more efpecially the Jews, becaufe they wereBOO K 
the richeft. IX. 
Ir is is well known that when the Jews, who had 
long been confined to a very {mall {pot upon the 
face of the earth, were difperfed by the Romans, 
many of them took refuge in Portugal. There 
they multiplied after the Arabs had conquered 
Spain, were fuffered to enjoy all the rights of ci- 
tizens, and were not excluded from public offices, 
till that country had recovered its independence. 
“This firft a&t of oppreffion did not prevent twenty 
thoufand Jewifh families from removing thither, 
when after the conqueft of Granada, the catholic 
kings compelled them to quit Spain or change 
their religion. Each family paid twenty livres * 
for the liberty of feutling in Portugal. Superfti- 
tion foon induced John H. to aggravate the fuffer- 
ings of that perfecuted nation: he demanded of 
them 20,000 crowns+, and afterwards reduced 
then to a ftate of flavery. In 1496, Emanuel 
banifhed all shofe who refufed to embrace the chri- 
{tian religion ; thofe who complied were reftored 
to their freedom, and foon engroffed the Afiatic 
trade, which then began to be laid open to every 
one. The eftablifhment of the inguifition in 1548, 
proved a check to their activity. Their mif- 
truit was increafed by the frequent confifcations 
made by that odious tribunal, and by the taxes 
which government extorted from them at different 
times. They were in hopes of purchafing fome 
K 2 tral- 
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Boo Ktranquillity, by furnifhing Sebaftian with 250,000 


Ix. 


livres * for his African expedition; but unfortu- 


‘nately for them, that imprudent monarch came to 


an untimely end. Philip 1]. who foon after ex- 
tended his dominion over Portugal, enacted that 
fuch of his fybje&ts as were defcended from a Jew 
or a Moor, fhould be excluded from all ecclefiaf- 
tical or civil employments. This mark of infatny, 
with which all the new converts to Chriflianity 
were branded, gave them fuch a difouft for a 
country where even the greateft opulence could 
not exempt them from being fligmatized, that 
they removed with their wealth to Bourdeaux, 
Antwerp, Hamburgh, and other towns with 
which they had regular connections. This emi- 
gration was the occafion of a great revolution; it 
diverted the commerce, which till then had cen- 
tered in Spain and Portugal, into other countries, 
and deprived thofe two nations of the advantages 
the one derived from the. Eaft, and the other from 
the Wefl-Indies. 

Bzerore thefe laft periods, the Jews who had 
been firipped of their property by che inquificion, 
and banifhed to the Brazils, were not yet entirely 
forfaken. Many of them found kind relations and 
faithful friends ; others, who were known to be men 
of probity and underftanding, obtained moncy in 
acvance fiom merchanis ot diffcrent nations with 
whom they had formerly had tranfactions. By 
this afliflance fome enterprifiag men among them 

; were 
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were enabled to cultivate fugar canes, which they Boo K 
firft procured from the ifland of Madeira. 1X. 

Sucar, which till then on account of its 
fcarcity had been vfed only in medicine, be- 
came an article of luxury. Princes, and the rich 
and great, were all eager to procure themfelves 
this new {pecies of indulgence. This circumftance 
proved favourable to Brazil, and enabled it to ex- 
tend its fugar plantations. The court of Lifbon, 
notwithftanding its prejudices, began to be fen- 
fible that a colony might be beneficial to the mo- 
ther country, without producing gold or filver. 
It now looked with lefs contempt on an immenfe 
region that chance had thrown in its way, and 
which it had always confidered as a place fit orly 
to contain the refufe of the kingdom. ‘This fer. 
tlement, which had been wholly left to the capri- 
cious management of the colonifts, was now 
thought to deferve fome kind of attention, and ac- 
cordingly Thomas de Soufa was fimt chizher in 
1549, toregulate and fuperintend ir. 

Tuis able governor began by reducizg thefe 
men, who had always lived in a ftate of anarchy,’ 
into proper f{ubordination, and bringing their 
{cattered plantations clofer together; after which, 
he applied himielf to acquire fome information 
refpeciing the natives, with whom he knew he 
muft be inceffantly engaged, either in traffic or 
in war. It was no eafy maiter to accomplifh this. 

Braziz was full of {mall nations, fome of which 
inhabited the forefts, and others lived in the plains 

K 3 and 
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BO o K and along the rivers. Some had fettled habirations® 
IX. but a greater number led a roving life. Moft of 
‘“~v—— them had no intercourfe with each other. Thofe 
that were not divided by inceffant wars, were fo 
by hereditary hatred and jealonfy. Some lived by 
hunting and fifhing, others by agriculture. All 
thefe caufes mutt hie produced a vifible differ- 
ence in the employments and cuftoms of thefe fe- 
veral nations ; yet their general character was very 

fimilar, 
Cherabte Tue Brazilians in general are of the fize of the 
shape Europeans, but not fo ftour. ‘The are fubject to 
Brazilians. fewer diftempers, and it is no uncommon thing 
among them to fee men live upwards of a hundred 
years. Formerly they wore no clothing, but 
fince the Europeans have become acquainted with 
them, they commonly cover the middle part of 
their bodies. The ornaments of the women differ 
from thofe of the men, for they wear their hair ex- 
tremely long, whereas the women cut theirs quite 
fhort; the women wear bracelets of bones of a 
beautiful white, the men necklaces of the fame; 
the women paint their faces, and the men their 

bodies. 

Tuovcu the language of the Topinambons is 
generally fpoken all along the fca-coafts, yet every 
nation on that vaft continent has its own peculiar 
idiom. Some of thefe languages are faid to be 
expreffive, but they are none of them copious, nei- 
ther have they any words to convey general and 
abfiradt ideas. This poverty of language, which 
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is common to all nations of South America, is aBOOK 
convincing proof of the little progrefs the human 1X. 
underftanding has made in thefe countries. The’ 
analogy between the words in the feveral languages 

of this continent fhews that the reciprocal tranf 
migrations of thefe favages have been frequent. 
Poffibly by comparing their languages with thofe 

of Africa, of the Eaft-indies and of Eurone, the 
origin of the Americans may one day be traced, 
after the long and fruitlefs fearch, which has hither- 
toem ployed the labours of fo many learned men. 

In ancient times the food of the Brazilians was 
very fimple. It might have been expected to have 
been more varied when they came to be acquaint- 
ed with our domeftic animals; yet thofe who live 
by the fea fide flill continue to feed upon the hhell- 
fifth they pick up on the fhore. Along the rivers 
they always live by fifhing, and in the forefts by 
hunting. When thefe precarious provifions fail, 
they feed upon roots, that either grow {pontane- 
oully, or require but little culture. 

Tuese favages are averie from all labour, and 
pafs their time in idlenefs, eating and dancing. 
Their fongs are but one tedious uniform tone, 
without any modulations, and commonly turn up- 
on their loves or their warlike actions. 

Tete: amufements are not interrupted by the 
worfhip of a fupreme being, for they know of 
none; nor is their tranquillity difturbed by the 
dread of a future flate, of which they have no 
idea.” They have, however, their magicians, who, 
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BOO kK by ftrange contortieys, fo far work upon the cre- 


IX. 


dulity of the people as to throw them into violent 


‘convulfions. If the impoftures of thefe magi- 


cians are detected, they are immediately put to 
death, which ferves in fome degree to check the 
ipirit of deceit. 

Tuase atheilts are equally ftrangers to all no- 
tions of fubordination and fubmiffion, which among 
ourtelves are originally derived from the idea of 
a fupieme being. They cannot conceive that any 
perfon can have the audacity to command, much 
Jefs that any one can be fo weak as toobey. But 
they thew moft ce’erence to the man who has 
killed the greateft number of his enemies. 

Tue Brazilians all follow their own inclinations, 
and like moft other favages, fhew no particular 
attachment to their native place. The love of 
our country, which is a rul.ng paffion in civilized 
ftates; which in good governments rifes to enthu- 
fiaf, and in bad ones grows habitual ; which for 
whole centuries together perpetuates in every na- 
tio its difpofition, cuftoms and tafte: this love 
or our country is but a factitious fentiment arifing 
trom fociety, but unknown in the fate of nature. 
The moral life of a favage is the very reverfe of 
that of the civilized man. The latter enjoys the 
e fts of nature only in his infancy. As his frenzeh 
increales and his underflanding unfolds iufélf, he 
lofes ght of the prefcat, and is wholly intent, 
upon ‘tie future. Thus the age of paffons ahd 
pleafures, the time deflined by nature for enjoy- 

ment, 
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ment, is jpent in fpeculation and difappointment. x 0 o K- 
The hearc denies itfelf what it wifhes for, laments 1x. 
the indulgencies it has allowed itllf, and is equal-' 
ly tormented by its felf-denials and its gratifica- 
tions. The civilized man inceffantly deploring 
his liberty which he has always facrificed, looks 
back with regret on his earlieft years, when a fuc- 
ceffion of new objects conftantly awakened his cu- 
riofity, and kept his hopes alive. He recolleéts 
with pleafure the {pot where he paffed his infant 
days; the remembrance of his innocent delights 
endears them to his imagination, and forcibly at- 
tracts him to his native fpot: whereas the favage, 
who enjoys all the pleafures and advantages pecu- 
liar to every period of his life, and does not ab- 
ftain from them in expectation of greater indul- 
gence in old age, finds equally in all places objects 
fuited to his defires, and feels that the fource of 
his pleafures is in himtelf, and that his country is 
every where. 

Tuoven the tranquillity of the Brazilians is not 
the refulc of any laws, ciffencions are feldom heard 
of in their little focieties, If drunkennelfs, or fome 
unfortunate incident fhould occafion a difpute, and 
fome life fhould be loft, the murderer ts infantly 
delivered up to the relations of the deceafed, who 
immediately facrifce him to their vengeance with- 
out hefitation; then both the families meet, and 
their reconciliation is fealed by a joycus and noify 
feait. 

Every 
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ROOK EVERY Brazilian takes as many wives as he 
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pleafes, or as many as he can get, and puts them 
‘away when he is tired of them. When they vio- 
Jate thejr marriage vow, they are punifhed with 
death, and the hufband does not become an ob- 
jeG of ridicule on account of the injury his wife 
has done him. When the women hi in, they 
keep their bed but a day or two; then the mother 
hanging the child to her neck ina cottgn fcarf, 
returns to her ufual occopations without any kind, 
of inconvenience. 

TRAVELLERS are received with diftinguifhed 
marks of civility in the Brazils. Wherever they 
come, they are furrounded with women, who wafh 
their feet, and welcome them with the moft ob- 
Iiging expreffions. Nothing is fpared for their en- 
tertainment ; but it would be an unpardonable af- 
front, were they to leave the family where they 
were firft entertained, in hopes of better accom- 
modation in another. This fpirit of hofpitality is 
one of the moft certain indications that man was 
intended for fociety: it is the moft valuable difpo- 
fition of the favage nations; and the point where 
the improvement of policy, and of all focial in- 
Ritutions ought, perhaps, to reft. 

Tue Brazilians affift one another in ficknefs 
wjth more than brotherly kindnefs and affection. 
If one of them receives a wound, his neighbour 
immediately comes and fucks it, and performs 
every other office of humanity with’ the fame rea- 
dinefs, They do not negleé& the ufe of the heal- 


ing 
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ing plants that grow in their forefts; but theys 00 K, 
truft more to abftinence than‘to medicine, and 1X. - 
never allow their fick to tafte any food. 

Far from fhewing that indifference or weaknefs 
which makes us fhun the dead, and makes us un- 
willing to fpeak of them, or to remain in the 
places that might recall their image to our minds; 
thefe favages behold their dead with tender emo- 
tions, recount their exploits with complacency, 
afid celebrate their virtues with tranfport. They 
are buried upright in a round grave; and if the 
deceafed was the head of a family, his plumes, 
his necklaces and his arms are interred with him. 
When a clan removes to another place, which 
often happens merely for the fake of changing, 
every family fixes fome remarkable ftones over the 
graves of their moft refpectable relations, and they 
never approach thofe monuments of grief with- 
out breaking out into dreadful outcries, not un- 
like the fhouts with which they make the air re- 
found when they are going to battle. 

Morives of intereft or ambition have never 
prompted the Brazilians to war. The defire of 
avenging their relations or friends, has always 
been the occafion of their moft fanguinary con- 
tefts. Their chiefs, or rather their orators, are 
old men, who determine the commencement of 
hoftilities, give the fignal for marching, and exert 
themfelves during the march, in repeated expref- 
fions of implacable hatred. Sometimes even the 
mai -hof the army is fufpended to liften to thefe 
, paffionate 
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30OXKpalfioate harangues, that laft for many hours. - 

1x. This cuttom makes thofe long fpeeches we meet 

- ‘with in Homer, and in the Roman hiftorians ap- 

pear more probable ; but in thofe days, the noife 

of the artillery did not drown the voices of the 
generals. 

Tne combatants are armed with a club of ebony, 
fix feet lone, one foot broad, and an inch thick. 
Their bows and arrows are of the fame wood. 
Their inftruments of martial mufic are flutes made 
of the bones of their enemies. They are equally 
calculated to infpire courage, asour drums, which 
ftifle our fenfe of danger, and as our trumpets, which 
give the fignal, and, perhaps, the fear of death. 
Their generals are the foldic:s who have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves moft in former wars. 

Wuewn the agoreffor arrives on the enemy’s 
frontiers, the women who carry the prov.fions 
halt, while the warriors advance through the 
woods. The attack is never made openly. They 
conceal themfclvcs at fome diftance from the habi- 
tations, that they may have the advantage of a 
furprife on their enemies. When it is dark, they 
ict fre to the huts, and avail themfelves of the 
confufion this occafions, to fatisfy their fury that 
knowsno bounds, Thofe who cannot avoid com- 
ing to open fight, divide into plaioons and lie in 
ambufh. If they are difcovered and routed by 
fuperior forces, they hide themfelves in the deepett 
recefies of the woods, Their courage feldom con- 
Gifts in maintaining their ground, 

: THE 
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Tue ambition of the Brazilians is to make anoox 
great many prifoners. Thefe are brought home 1x. 
to the conqueror’s village, where they are flain and 
eaten with folemnity. The feafts lafts a long time, 
and during the continuance of it, the old men ex- 
hort the young to become intrepd warriors, that 
they may extend the glory of thcir nation, and 
often procure themfelves fuch an honourable re- 
pat. This inclination for human fiefh is never fo 
prevalent as to induce the Brazilians to devour fuch 
of their enemies as have fallen in battle ; they on- 
ly eat thofe who have been taken alive, and afier- 
wards put to death with certain ceremonies. Ie 
fhould feem that the fpirit of revenge alone could 
give a tafte for food which human nature abhors. 

Tue treatment of prifoners cf war has varied 
according to the degree of perfeGtion human rea- 
fon has gradually attained. The moft civilized 
nations ranfom them, exchange or reflore them at 
the conclufion of a war. Nations that are not yet 
completely civilized, claim them as their property, 
and make them flaves. The common favages 
maffacre them without putting them to torture. 
The moft favage people of all, torture, kill, and 
eat them. This is their law of nations. 

Tuts anthropophagy, however, is fometimes a 
kind of malady or tafte, that {cizes fome indivi- 
duals even among the mildeft favages. Thefe 
fpecies of affaffins, or lunatics, whichever we pleafe 
to call them, withdraw from their hord, and lurk 
alone in fone corner of a foreft, where they fie 

in 
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28.00 K in wait for the paffenger, as huntfnen or favages 


1X. 


> 


do for game, drag him in, -kill and devour him. 
Waren this difpofitionAs not a malady, the taft- 
ing of human flefh in the facrifices made of pri- 
foners, and a habit of indolence, may be reckon- 
ed among the caufes of this private anthropophagy. 
The civilized man lives by labour, and the favage 
by the chace. Among us, ftealing is the readieft 
and eafieft way of acquiring. Among the fa- 
vages, killing a man, and eating him if his fieth 
is good, is the eafieft way of hunting. A man is 
much fooner killed than an animal. Among us, 
an indolent man wants money, and will not take 
the pains to earn it. Among the favages, an in- 
dolent man wants to eat, and will not take the 
pains to go a hunting; and the fame vice leads 
both to the fame crime ; for in all countries lazi- 
nefs is a confumer of men; and in this view, an- 
throporphagy is {till more common in fociety than 
in the forefts of America. If ever we have an 
opportunity of examining thofe among the favages 
who are addicted to anthropophapy, we fhall find 
them weak, cowardly, -lazy, ahd given up to the 
fame vices as our murderers and vagrants are. 
We know that if opulence is the parent of vice, 
poverty is the parent of crimes ; and this principle 
holds as true in the forefts as in cities. The opu- 
lence of a favage confifts in plenty of game; his 
poverty in a {carciry of it. Now, the crimes that 
poverty tempts men to commit are theft ahd-mur- 
' der. 
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der. The civilized man robs and' murders that hes oo & 
may live ; the favage kills that he may eat. Ix. 

Waewy this difpofition is a malady, the phyi- 
cian will inform us that a favape may be affected 
with canine hunger, as well as a civilized man. 
If the favage is weak, and has not ftrength to go 
through the fatigue of procuring a fufficiency to 
fatisfy his hunger, what will he be induced to do? 
He will kill his neighbour and eat him. He is 
able to hunt but for a cerrdin time, but the cray- 
ings of his appetite are continual. 

Tere are numberlefs diforders and natural de- 
fe&ts, which are either attended with no ill conée- 
quence, or produce quite contrary effects in focie- 
ty, but which muft unavoidably conduce to ad- 
thropophagy in a favage, whofe fole property is 
his life. 

Aut the moral defects which lead the focial 

' man to theft, muft lead the favage to the fame; 
now, the only theft a favage is ternpted to com- 
mit, is on the life of another whom he thinks fic 
to eat. 

In the Brazils, the heads of the dead are care- 
fully preferved, and fhewn to all fttangers as mo- 
numemts of valour and victory. The heroes of 
thofe favage nations bear their exploits imprinted 

“on their limbs, by incifions which comniand re- 
{pect from their countrymen. Thefe are no gol- 
cen ‘or filken ornaments that an enemy can de- 
prive them of. They account ic an honour to 
have been disfigured in battle. Ja thofe regions, 
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" Boo x4 man rifes in efteem the more he is covered with 


IX. 


blood. 


yy. Sucn_ manners did not difpofe the Brazilians to 


‘fabmit to the joke which the Portuguele wanted 


to impofe upon them on their firft arrival. At 
firtt, they only declined all intercourfe with thefe 
ftrangers; but finding they were purfued in order 
to be made flaves, and to be employed in the la- 
bours of the field, they took the refolution to 
murder and devour all the Eurepeans they could 
feize upon. The friends and relations of the fa- 
vages that were taken prifoners alfo ventured to 
make frequent attempts to refcue them, and were 
fometimes fuccefsful. This brought on an increafe 
of enemies againft the Portuguefe, who were forced 
to attend to the double employments of labour’ 
and war. 


Succefs of ° Sousa did not bring forces fufficient to change 
tne Portu- the fituation of affairs. Indeed, by building San 


gucfe in 


theBrazilt. Salvador, he gave a center to the colony, but the 


. honour of fettling, extending, and making it re- 


ally uleful to the mother country, was referved to 
the Jefnits who attended him..- Thofe intrepid 
men, who have always been prompted by motives 


' of religion or of ambition to undertake great ac. | 


tions, difperfed themfelves among the Indians. 
Such of thefe miffionaries as were murdered from, 
hatred to the Portuguefé name, were immediately 
Yeplaced by others, who.were infpired with none 
but fentiments of peace and charity.. This mag. 
nanimity confounded the barbarians, who had ne- 
Be ver 
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ver had any idea of forgivenefs. By degrees they be- Boo K 
gan to place fome confidence in men who feemed 1x. 
to feek them only with a view of making them 
happy. Their attachment to the miffionaries grew 
into a paffionate fondnefs. When a Jefuit was ex- 
pected in one of their nations, the young people 
flocked to meet him, concealing themfelves in the 
woods along the road. As he drew near they 
fallied forth, played upon their pipes, beat their 
drums, danced, «nd made the air refound with 
joyful fongs; and in fhort, omitted nothing thae 
could exprefs their fatisfaction. At the entrance 
of the village the old men and chief inhabitants 
were afiembled, who expreffed as much joy, but 
with more fedatenefs. A little further on, ftood 
the women and young girls, in a refpectful pof- 
ture fuitable to their fex. Then they all joined, 
and conducted their father in triumph to the place 
where they were aflembled. There he inftructed 
them in the fundamental doctrines of religion ; 
exhorted them to a regularity of manners, to a 
love of juftice, to brotherly charity, and to an ab. 
horrence for human blood; after which he bap- 
tifed them. . 

As thefe miffionaries were too few in number to 
tranfa& all che bufinefs themfelves, they frequently 
deputed fome of the moft a Indians in 
their ftead. Thefe men, proud of fo glorious an 
office, diftributed hatchets, knives and looking 
glafles. among the favages they met with, and re- 
prefented the Portuguefe: as a harmlefs, humane 

Yor. -II, L, and 
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BOoKand good fort of people. They nevet returned 
1x. from their excurfiohs without britging with them 
‘fome of the Brazilians, who followed chém from 
motives of curiofity. When thofe favdges ha 
once feen the Jefuits it was with difficulty that they 
ever quitted them, Wheh they rétutred home, 
ic was to invite their famihes and friends to come 
and fhare their happinefs, and to difplay the pre- 
fents they had recerved. 

Ir any one fhould doubt thefe happy effects of 
kindnefs and humanity over favage nations, let him 
only compare the progrefs the Jefuits have made, 
ina very fhort time, in South América, with what 
the forces and havy of Spain and Potrugal have not 
been able to effect in the fpace of two eentu- 
ries, While multitudes of foldiers wer ethployed 
in changing two great and civilized empites intd 
deferts inhabited by roving favages, a few tniffio- 
naties have changed little wandering clans into fe- 
veral preat and civilized nations. If thefe alive 
and courageous men had been iefs infected with 
the fpirt of the church of Rome; if when formed 
into a fociety in the moft intriguing ahd torrupt 
court in Europe, they had nor infinuated them. 
felves into Other cotirts to influence all political 
events 7“F iefs of the order had not made an 
ill ufe of the"Wery virtues of their niembers: the 
old and new world would fill bave réaped thé 
hdvantage of the labours of a ict of men, whe 
might have been made ufeful, had they been pre, 
vented from being neteffary, and the cighternth 
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century would not have had caufe to be afhamed BOOK 
of the enormities that have attended the fuppreffion 1%. 
of the fociety; nor would France at this time with 

a fpirit of meannefs and rapacity unworthy of her 
greatnefs,. be employed in perfecuting her martyrs 

and apoftles. 

Tre Brazilians had too much caule of hatred 
againt the Europeans, not to miftruft their kind- 
nefs; but their difidence was in {ome meafure re- 
moved by a fignal a of juitice. 

Tus Portuguefe had formed the fertlement of 
St. Vincent on the fea-coaft, in the 24th degree 
of fouth latitude. There they traded peaceably 
with the Cariges, the mildeft and moft civilized 
nation in all che Brazils. The advantages they 
reaped from this conneétion could not reftrain 
them from feizing upon feventy men to make flaves 
of them. The perfon who had committed the offence 
was condemned to carry the prifoners back .to the 
place from whence he had taken them, and to 
make the proper excufes for fo heinous an infuls. 
Two Jefuits who were appointed to difpofe the 
Indians to accept this fatisfa@tion, which would 
never have been offered but at their defire, gave 
notice of it t0 Farnacaha, the ma(t refpectable man 
of his nation. He came out to meet them, ard 
embracing them with tears of joy ; ‘* My fathers, 
‘* faid he, we confenc to forget all chat is paft, 
“© and to enter into a freth alliance with the Por- 
** cuguefe; but let them for the future be more 
“ widderate, and more obfervant of the sights of 

L2 ““ nations, 
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BooxK“ nations. Our attachment entitles us at leaft td 
1x. ‘* equitable proceedings. We are called barbarians, 
'+ yee we refpect juftice and our friends.” Fhé mif- 
fionaries having engaged that for the future their 
nation fhould more religioufly obferve the laws of 
peace and unity. Farancaha proceeded thus; ‘ If 
* you doubt the faith of the Cariges, I'will give 
** you a proof of it. I have a nephew for whom 
‘© | have a great affection ; he is the hope of my 
* family, and the comfort of his mother; fhe 
“© would die with grief if the were to tofe her fon. 
“Yet I will deliver him to you as a hoftage: 
«“ Take him along with you, cultivate his young 
‘© mind, take care of his education, and inftruét 
«« him in your religion. Let his manners be gentle 
‘‘ and pure. I hope, when you return, you will 
“ inftruct me alfo, and enlighten my mind.” 
Many of the Cariges followed his example, and 
fent their children to St. Vincent’s for education. 
The Jefuits were too artful not to take great ad~ 
vantage of this event ; but it does not appear that 
they ever had any intention to deceive the Indians 
by inculcating fubmiffion. Avarice had not yet 
pofiefied the minds of thefe miffionaries ; and the 
intereft they had at court, fecured fufficient refped 
in the colony, to make the firvation of’ their con- 
verts a fortunate one. 

Tuis time of trar.quillity was improved to the 
advancement of the fugar-trade, by means of the 
flaves pxpcured fram Africa. That vaft region 
had noféoner been difcovered and fubdued by the 

Por- 
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Portuguefe, than they brought away a great num- BOO K 
1X. 


ber of flaves from thence, who are employed by 
the mother nountry in domeflic fervices and in 
clearing the lands. This cuftom, one of thofe 
which have moft contributed to corrupt the cha- 
racter of the nation, was introduced much later in 
the American fettlements, where it did not com- 
mence till about the year 1530. The number of 
negroes was much increafed in America at this 
period. The natives did not, indeed, fhare their 
labours, but they did not obftruct them, as they 
did at firft: they rather encouraged them, by de- 
voting themfelves to lefs laborious employments, 
and by fupplying the colony with fome means of 
fudfiftence. This harmony was productive of 
great advantages. 


- Tue profperity of the colony, which was vili- Enterpri- 


ble in all the markets of Europe, excited the envy 


fis of the 
French in 


of the French. They atrempted to make fettle- the Bra- 


ments fucceffively at Rio-Janciro, Rio Grande, 
Paraiba, and the ifland of Maragnan. Their Ie. 
vity would not fuffer them to wait the ufually flow 
progrefs of new undertakings; and merely from 
inconftancy and impatience, they gave up prof- 
pects that were fufficient to have encouraged any, 
except fuch volatile {pirits, that are as eafily dif- 
couraged as they are ready to undertake. The 
only valuable monument we have of their fruitlefs 
incurfions is a dialogue which more particularly 
fhews the natural good fenfe of the- favages, as it 
is written with that fimplicity of ftile which dif 
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B00 K tinguifhed rhe French language two hundred years 
ago; a fimplicity in which there wert graces we 
‘cannot fil but regret. 
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“ Tue Brazilians, fays Lery, one of the mter- 
locutors, being very much aftonifhed to fee the 
French take fuch pains to get their wood, one 
of their old men @nce afked me this quedtion. 
What can be the reafon that you Frenchmen 
come fo far to get wood for firing? Is there 
none in your own country? To which I anfwer- 
ed yes, and a great deal too, but not fuch as 
theirs, which we did not burn as he thought; but 
as they themfelves ofed it to dye their ftrings 
and their feathers, our people employed it alfo 
in dying. He replied ; well, but do you want 
fo great a quantity? Yes, faid I; for in our 
country there are fome merchants who have 
more rugs and fearlet cloths than you ever faw 
in this country ; one of thefe will buy feveral 
cargoes of this wood. Ha hah! fays the fa- 
vace, thou telleft me wonders. Then pauling 
upon what I had been telling him, he faid; bur 
this very rich map thou talkeft of, is he never 
to die? Yes, yes, faid 1, as well as others. 
Upon which, as they are great talkers, he afked 
me again ; So then when he is dead, to whom 
does all the wealth he leaves belong? It goes, 
faid I, to his children, or if he has none, to his 
brothers, fifters, or next of kin. ‘Truly, fays 
the old man, now I {ee that you Frenchmen are 
great fools; for, muft you work fo hard and 

* crofs 
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*€ crofs the fea to heap riches for them that come BOOK 
“* after you, as if the earth that has fed you was 1X. 
“ not fufficient to feed them to? We have chil- “~~” 
** dren and selgtions whom we love, as thou fee; 
“© but as we are fure that after our death, the earth 
“* that has provided for our tubfiftence will equal- 
“‘ ly provide for theirs, we are fatisfied.” 

Turis mode of reafoning, fo natural to favages, 
who have no ambition, but fo repugaant to civi- 
fized nations wha have experienced all the ill ef- 
fects of luxury and avarice, made no great impref- 
fion on the French. They could not withftand the 
temptation of riches, which all the maritime na- 
tions in Europe thirfted after at that time. The 
Dutch, who were become republicans by chance, 
and merchants from neceffity, were more perfe- 
vering and more fuccefsful than the French tn theic 
attempts on the Brazils. The nation they hadto  , 
contend with was not more confiderable than their 
own, and like them was preparing to fhake off 
the yoke of Spain, though they full fubmirted to 
that of a regal government. 

Aut hittorical accounts are full of the atts of TheDutch 
tyranny and cruelty that exitcd the low countries ca 
to rife againft Philip H. The richelt provinces meee and 


afier hav- 


were retained or brought back upder the yoke of ing denved 


confider- 
a tyrapaical government, while the paorelt, that able advan. 
were in a manner under water, found means, by “8° fom 
more than human efforts, to fecure zheir indepen- toh are 
dence. When their liberty was firmly eflablifhed, tomi, 
they attacked their enemy upon the remotelt feas, 
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B0OKOn the Indus, on the Ganges, and as far as the 


1X, 


Moluccas, which made a part of the Spanifh do- 
‘minions fince Portugal had been included in them. 
The truce of 1609 gave time to that enterprifing 
and fortunate republic to bring her new projects 
to maturity. Thefe defigns were manifefted in 
1621 dy the eftablifhment of a Weft-India Com- 
pany, from which the fame fuccefs was expected 
in Africa and America, that were both comprifed 
in the charter, as the Eaft-India company had 
experienced in Afia. 

Tue capital ef the new fociety was twelve mil- 
lions*,; Holland furnifhed four ninths, Zealand 
two, the Maefe and Weft-Friefland each one, and 
Friefland and Groningen together one nisth. The 
general meeting was to be held at Amfterdam fx 
years fucceffively, and then two years at Middle- 
burg. The Weft-India company, who were dif- 
fatisfied that their privilege was net fo extenfive 
as that of the Eaft-India company, were in no 
hafte to begin their operations; but the ftates put 
them upon the fame footing, and then they made 
an attack upon the Brazils, 

Precautions had been taken to procure the 
néceffary informations. -Some Dutch fhips ‘had 
ventured thither, in defiance of the law that for- 
bad the admittance of any ftrangers. As they 
greatly onderiold, according to the cuftom of their 
country, the commodities that came from Spain, 
‘they: met with a favourable reception. At their 
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teturn they reported, that the country was in a kind 00K 
of anarchy; that foreign dominion had ftifled in 1x. 
the people the love of ‘their country; that felf-' 
intereft had corrupted their minds; that the fol- 

diers were turned merchants; that they had for- 

gotten the firft principles of war, and that who- 

ever fhould appear there with a competent force, 

would infallibly furmount the trifling obftacles thar 

might be oppofed to the conqueft of that wealthy 

region. 

THe company committed this undertaking to 
Jacob Willekins in 1624. He went diredtly to 
the capital. San Salvador furrendered at fight of 
the Dutch fleet, and the reft of the province, 
which was the largeft, richeft and moft populous 
of the colony, made little more refiftance. 

Tuis news was rather pleafing than difagreeable 
to the Spanifh council. The miniltry were com- 
forted for the triumph obtained by the moft inve- 
terate enemies of their country, by confidering the 
mortification which the Portuguefe muft neceffarily 
experience from it. Ever fince the Spaniards had 
been endeavouring to opprefs that unfortunate na- 
tion, they had met with a refiftance thar offended 
the haughty fpirit of that defpotic government. 
An event that might reduce the pride of Portugal 
and render her more tractable, appeared to them 
a fortunate circumftance. They thought them- 
felves at the eve of accomplifhing their purpofe, 
and were fully determined to do nothing that might 
protract the completion of it. ; 

THOUGH 
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BOOK THoves Philip harhourgd thefe hale fentiments, 

Ix. he shought the majefty of the throne required of 

‘him fome outward demonftrations of decency. 

Accordingly he wrate to the Portuguede of the 

fir rank, exhorting them to make fuch generous 

efforts as the prefent exigencies réquired. This 

they were already inclined to. Self-intereit, pa- 

trigtifm, the defire of throwing a damp upon the 

4oy of their tyrants ; all concurred to quicken their 

alacrity. The monied men lavifhed. their trea- 

fures ; others railed troops ; all were eager to en- 

ter into the fervice. In three months time twenty- 

fix thips were fitted out, which failed in the be- 

= of the year 1626, in company with thofe 

rom Spain, which the tardinefs and policy of that 
nation had made them wait for, much too Jong. 

Tue archbifhop of San Salvador, Michael de 
Texeira, had prepared matters {6 as to facilitate 
their fuccefs. ‘That martial prelate, at the head 
of 1500 men, had at firft topped the progrefs of the 
‘enemy. He had infulred, harrafled, beaten, driven, 
inclofed and blocked them up in the town. The 
Dutch, reduced by hunger, fatigue and want, 
compelled the governor to furrender to the troops 
which the feet had landed on their arrival, and 
they were all carried to Europe. 

Tre fuccefs of the company by fea, made them 
amends for this lofs. Whenever their fhips came 
imo port they were victorious and loaded with the 
{poils af the Spaniards and Portuguefe. They 
were fo profperous as to ey umbrage even to the 

powers 
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powers moft interefted in the welfare of Holland. 8 90k 
Fhe ocean was ‘covered with their fleets. Their Ix. 
admirals endeavoured by ufeful exploits to pre- 
ferve their confidence. The fubalrern officers af- 
pired to promotion, by feconding the valour and 
{kill of their commanders. The foldiers and 
failors fought with anparalleled ardour, and no- 
ahing could difcourage thofe refolute and intrepid 
men. The fatigues of the fea, ficknefs, and re- 
peated engagements, all feemed to inure them to 
‘war, and to increafe their emulation. The com- 
pany encouraged this ufeful fpirit by frequently 
@ifiributing rewards. Excla§jve of their pay, the 
failors were allowed to carry on a private trade, 
which was a great encouragement, and procured 
a conftant fupply of men. By this wife regula. 
tion, their intereft was fo immediately connected 
avith their employers, that they wifhed to be al- 
ways.in action. They never ftruck to the enemy, 
a#or ever failed to attack their fhips with that degree 
of kill, intrepidity and perfeverance, which muft 
infure victory. Inthe courfe of thirteen years, the 
company fitted out eight hundred hips, which 
coft ninety millions *, They took five hundred 
and forty-five of the enemy’s fhips, which, with 
the goods en board, fold for 180,000,000 livres +. 
The dividend was never below twenty per cent. 
And often rofe.to fifty. This profperity, which 
was.entirely owing to the war, enabled the com- 
pany to make a {econd attack upon the Brazile. 
THEIR 
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BOoXK Tuerr admiral, Henry Lonk, arrived in the 


| xX. 


beginning of the year 1630, with forty-fix men of 

' wat, on the coalt of Fernambucca, one of the 
largeft captainfhips in thofe parts, and the beft 
fortified. He reduced it after feveral obftinate 
engagements, in which he was always victorious, 
The troops he left behind, fubdued the captain- 
fhips of Tamaraca, Paraiba, and Rio Grande, in 
the years 1633, 1634, and 1635. Thefe, as well 
as Fernambucca, furnifhed annually a large quan- 
tity of fugar, a great deal of wood for dying, and 
other commodities. 

Tue company were fo elated with the acquifi- 
tion of this wealth, which flowed to Amfterdam 
inftead of Lifbon, that they determined to con- 
quer all the Brazils, and intrufted Maurice of 
Naffau with the conduct of this enterprife. That 
general reached the place of his deftination in the 
beginning of the year 1637. He found the fok 
diers fo well difciplined, the commanders fuch 
experienced men, and fo much readinefs in all to 
engage, that he directly took the field. He was 
fucceffively oppoftd by Albuquerque, Banjola, 
Lewis Rocca de Borgia, and the Brazilian Came- 
ron, the idol of his people, paffionately fond of 
the Portuguefe, brave, active, cunning, and who 
wanted no qualification neceffary for a general, but 
to have learned the art of war under able com- 
meanders, Thefe feveral chiefs’ exerted their ut- 
moft efforts to defend the poffeffions that were un- 
der their protection ; but their endeavours proved | 

we, in 
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ineffe&tual. The Dutch feized upon the captain- 8B oo K 
thips of Siara, Seregippe, and the greater partof 1X. 
that of Bahia. Seven of the fourteen provinces’ 
which'compofed the colony, had already fubmit- 
ted to them, and they flattered themfelves chat one 
or two campaigns would make them matters of 
the reft of their enemies poffeffions in that part of 
America; when they were fuddenly checked in 
the.midft of their fuccefs by a revolution which 
all Europe wifhed for, but had no room to ex- 
pect. 
' Tue Portuguefe had never enjoyed happy times 
fince they had fubmitted to the Spanifh yoke in 
1581. Philip II. an avaricious, cruel, defpotic, 
defigning and falfe prince, had endeavoured to 
vilify them; but concealed his intentions under 
honourable pretences. His fon, who too clofely 
followed his maxims, and thought it better to reign 
over a ruined nation than to be indebted to the 
good-will of the people for their fubmiffion, had 
fuffered them to be deprived of a multitude of 
conquefts, which had proved a fource of riches, 
power and glory to them, and which they had 
acquired by much effufion of blood. The fuc- 
ceffor of that weak prince, who had ftill lefs un- 
derftanding than his father, openly and contemp- 
tuoufly attacked their adminiftration, their privi- 
leges, their manners, and all that they-were moft 
atcached to. At the inftigation of Oljvarez, he 
wanted to provoke them to revoir, that he might 
acquire the right of plundering them. 

‘ THESE 
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Boo Tarusz repeated cutrages united all the Portu- 


IX. 


gguefe, whom Spain had been labouring to divide. 

'A confpiracy, that had been foro.ing for three 
years with incredible fecrecy, broke out on the 3¢ 
of December 1640. Philip IV. was ignomin® 
oully banifhed, and the duke of Braganza was 
placed on the throne of his anceftors. The exam- 
ple of the capital was followed by the whale king- 
dom, and by all that remained of the fettlements 
formed in happier times in Afia, Africa, and Ames 
rica. No blood was fhed on this great revolution 
except that of Michael Vafcoricellos, the bafe and 
vile inftrument of tyranny. 

Tue new king united his interefts and his ree 
fentments with thofée of the Englifh, che French, 
and all the enemies of Spain. On the 23d of 
June 1641, he in particular concluded an ofenfive 
and defenfive alliance with the United Provinces 
for Europe, and a ten years truce for the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. Naffau was immediately recalled 
with moft of the troops, and the government of 
the Dutch poffeffions in Brazil was given ro Hammel, 
a merchant of Amfterdam,; to Bafis, a goldfanitth 
of Harlem ; and co Bulleftraat, a garpenter of Mid- 
dieburgh. The decifion of all affairs.was to be 
referred to this council, and thefe were now fup-. 
pofed to be confined to the carrying on of a cenli- 
derable and advantageous trade. 

Tar agw adminiftrators readily entered into the 
weconomical views of the company. Their own 
inclinations led them to puth theft views too far. 

They 
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They fuffered the fortificatidns to decay, which zp oo# 
had betn already too much neglected; they fold rx. 
arms and ammunition to their rivals, who paid a’ 
high price for them ; and allowed all the foldiers 
who defired it to return to Europe. Their whole 
ambition was to fupprefs all expences, and inctreafe 
the profits of their conftituents; and the applaufé 
which they received on account of the riches of 
the cargoes from the avaritious and weak minded 
perfons who compofed the direction, confirmed 
them in their errors. \Vich a view to give a fur- 
ther increafe to the profits of the company, they 
began to opprefs thofe Portuguefe, who on ac- 
count of their having confiderable property among 
them, or from fome other motive, were induced to 
remain under their government. Tyranny made a 
rapid progrefs, and was at laft carried to that 
excefs, Which is an exeufe fot all kinds of meafbres, 
and inipires the moft violent ones. 

Tue victims of thefe proceedings wafted no 
tirhe in complaints. The boldeft of them united 
in 1645, to take their revenge : their defign was, 
to maffacre all the Dutch who had any fhate in 
the govtrnment, at an entertainment in the midft 
GF the capital of Fernambucca, and then to attack 
the people, who, fulpecting no danger, would be 
unphépared. The plot was difcovered, but the 
confpirators had time to get out of the oe: and 
fetire to a place of fafery. 

Tir chicf was a Portaguele of obfcure birth, 
@amed Juan Fernandez de Viera. From a comi- 

mon 
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terwards a merchant. His abilities had enabled 
‘him to acquire a Jarge fortune ; his probity had 
gained him univerfal confidence ; and his genero- 
firty had made him an infinite number of friends, 
who were inviolably attached to his intereft. He 
was not difcouraged by the difappointment he had 
juft met with ; but he ventured without the con- 
fent or fupport of government, to commenfe hof- 
tilities. 

His name, his virtues and his projeéts affem- 
bled the Brazilians, the Portuguefe foldiers, and 
even the colonifts about him. He infpired them 
with his confidence, his activity and his courage. 
They attended him in battle, crowded about his 
perfon, and were determined to conquer or to die 
with him. He triumphed, but did not allow him- 
felf to flumber over his victories, or give the ene- 
my time to recover. Some checks he met with in 
the courfe of his fucceffes, arly ferved to difplay 
the firmnefs of his foul, the extent of his genius, 
and the elevation of: his mind. He affumed a 
threatening afpeét, even after a misfortune, and 
appeared ftill more formidable by his perfeverance 
than by his intrepidity. He fpread fuch terror 
among his enemies that they dared no longer keep 
the field. At this®period of his glory, Viera re- 
ceived orders not to proceed. 

Since the truce, the Durch had feized upon 
fome places in Africa and Afia, which they ob- 
flinately refufed to reftore. The court of Lifbon, 
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iitent upon niatters of greater importance, had BOO Rk 
hot been able to do itfelf jaftice; bur its prefent 1X 
inability had not leffened its refentinent. In this” 
difpofition, it had rejoiced to fee the republic at- 
tacked in Brazil; and had even clandeftinely en- 
couraged thofe who had begun the hoftilities. As 

it conftantly difavowed’thefe proceedings, and dee 
clared, both in Europe and America, that ic would 

one day punifh the authors of the difturbances, 

the company imagined they would foon fubfide ; 

but their avarice, which had been tao long amufed 

with falfe and frivolous proteftations, was roufed 

at laft. John IV, being informed that confider- 
able armaments were making in Hollaad, and 
fearing to be drawn intg a war which he wifhed 

to avoid, exerted himfelf in earneft to put an end 

to the hoftilities in the Braxils. 

Vizra, who had no refource for the completion . 
ef his defigns, but in his fortune, his intereft, and 
his abilities, did not even deliberate whether he 
fhould obey. “ If the king, faid he, were but 
a ed of our zeal and our fuceefs, and ac 
8 quainged with his own intereft ; far from dif- 
ts arming us, be would encourage us to purfue 
: -our wadertaking, and would fupport us with all 
_ © his-pewer.” Then, left the ardour of his com- 
" panions Should abate, he determined to haften his 
operations ; and they continued to be crowned with 
fach fuccels, thar with the affiftance of Baretto, 
Vidal, and fome other Partuguefe, who were able 
and iwilling to.derve heir country, ‘he re 
~ Vou. Hi “ M- 
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Boo Ktheruin of the Dutch. The few. of thefe repub- 
ix. _licans who efcaped the fword and famine, evacuat- 
'ed Brazil in confequence of a capitulation fgned 

the 28th of January 1654. 

Tux peace concladed three months after be- 
gween England and the United Provinces, feemed 
to put the laster in a condition to recover a valu- 
able pofleffion, which they had loft by an il]-judged 
pasfimeny and by an unforcunate concurrence of 
circumRances ; but bosh the republic and she 
company frefiested the general expectasion ; and 
the treaty which put an end to the divifions be- 
tween the two powers in 1661, fecured'to Portu- 
gal.the fole pofiefion of all the Brazils, in confi- 
deration of cight milkions of livres* which thas 
¢rown engaged to pay to the United Provinces, 
either in money or goads. 

Tuus did the Dutch part with a conqueft that 
might have become the richeft of all the European 
colonies, and would have given the republic a de- 
gree of importance it could never acquire from its 
ewn territory. But, m order to keep it, the go- 
vernment ought to have undertaken the admiob 
ration and defence of it; and to make it profper, 
it fhould have enjoyed full liberty. With thefe 
precautions, Brdzit would have been preferved, 
and would have enriched the nations infttad of 
suining the company. Wnforcunately it was nos 
yet known that the only way to make lands ofefub 

it ‘Acnerica.is to clear thems, and that the only 
~% : way 
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ay to do this fucceisfully, is to open @ free trade BO 0 
to all the shabirants. under the protection of go- IK. 
verament. cee 
As foon as the Portuguefe were entirely freed pavers 
from the Dutch, they employed themifelves in tuguefein 
putting the colony into better order than ever it had aie ee 
been even before the war. The firlt ftep that was #4 expels 


taken for this purpofe, was to regulate the condi- Dutch, 
tion of the Braziltans who had either fubmitred 
already, of might be hereafter reduced to fubjec- 
tion. Upon a more attentive examination it was 
found, that the accounts, which reprefented thefe & 
favages as impatient of any kind of controul, were 
without foundation. .The firft impreffion that 
the fight of Eusopeans made upon fmall nations, 
who, were divided by continual wars, -was a fenfe 
of diftruft ; and as it is natural for fufpected per- 
fons to be afraid of thofe who fufpect them, they 
thought theoafelves at liberty to treat them as 
enemies, to opprefs them, and to put them in 
irons. This treatment rendered them ferocious. 
The difficulty of underftanding one another, gave 
ftill more frequent occafions of animofity on both 
fides. If the natives afterwards renewed their 
hoitiliries, it was commonly becaufe they were 
provoked to it by the imprudence, the rapaciouf- 
_nefs, the difhonefty, and the ill ufage of that reft- 
,,lefs and ambitious power which was come to dif- 
“turb the peace of this part of America. On fome 
occafions, they might be charged with inadver- 
tency, in too ae taking up arms from the aps 
M a prehenfions 
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B00 kK prehenfions of imaginary danger, but never with 


IX, 


injuftice or duplicty of conduct. They were al- 
‘was found true to their promifes, to the faith of 
treaties, and to ehe facred rights of hofpitality. 

Tue jutt idea that was at length entertained of 
their character induced the Portuguefe to collec& 
them ihto villages along the coaft, or fome Kittle 
way up the country. By this contrivance a com- 
munication was fecured between the Portuguefe 
fettlements, and the favages who infefted the in- 
termediate parts with their depredations were kept 
at a diftance. Some miffionaries, who were moftly 
Jefuits, -were intrufted with the temporal and {pi- 
ritual government of thefe new communities. Af- 
termaking the ftricteft inquiries that were poffible 
in a country where every thing ts myfterious, we 
have been imformed that thofe ecelefiaftics were 
abfolute tyraats. TFhofe who had retained fome 
principles of moderation and hundanity, whethet 
from indolence or fanaticifm, kept théfe little fo- 
cieties in a ftate of perpetual infancy, and neithet 
tmproved their underftanding, nor their induftry 
beyond a certain degree. 

Possraty, had they been ever fo willing, they 
would have found ic difficult to have been moré 
ferviceable to them. Some kinds of government 
are frukky, both by the evil they do, and by che 
good shey prevent. A bad adminiftration cor- 
fupts evéey.foorce of virtue asd profperity, The 
court of Eafbon exempred the Indians from alf 
taxes, but made them‘fubjedt to labours of vaflal- 
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ape. This fatal law made them dependent on BOOK 
the neighbouring commandants and magiftrates, 1X. 
who, under the ufual pretence adopted by men in 
office, of making them work for the public, too 
often impofed labours upon them for their own 
purpofes. Thofe wko were not employed for 
them or for their dire&tors, were generally un- 
employed. If they fhook off their natural indo- 
Jence, it was to go a hunting or fifhing, or to cul- 
tivate a little caffada, juft as much as they wanted 
for their own fubfiftence. Their manufaAures 
were confined to fome cotton girdles or fafhes to 
cover their Joins, and the arrangement of a few 
feathers to adorn their heads, The moft induf- 
trious among them, by cutting the wood in the 
forefts, or by the labours of agriculture procured 
themfelves a Sufficiency to purchafe a few articles 
of cytlery, and other trifles of fmall value, If any 
of them, from a fpirit of inconftancy, hired them- 
felves to the Partuguefe, either for domettic fer- 
vices or to navigate their {mall craft, it was always 
for a fhort time; for they had the greateft aver. 
fion for Jabour, and held money in the higheft con- 
tempt. 

Sucn was the fate of the Brazilians who had 
fubmitted, whofe number hever exceeded 200,000. 
The independent natives had little intercourfe with 
the Europeans, except by the flaves they fold 
them, or thofe that were taken from them. Acts 
of hofliliry became lefs frequent between the twa 
nations, and there was at length a total ceffation 
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of them. The Portuguefe have hot been molelted 
by the natives fince the year 1717, and have not 


Sy molefted them fince 1756. 


Settlement 


ofthe Por- 
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Waite the court of Lifbon was engaged in regu- 
lating the intérior concerns of the colony, fome of 
the fubjects of Portugal were devifing the means of 
extending it. They advanced to the fouth towards 
the river of Plata, and to the north as far as the 
Amazons. The Spaniards feemed to be in pof- 
feffion of both thofe rivers. The Portuguefe were 
determined to drive them away, or fhare the na~ 
vigation with chem. 

Tue river of the Amazons, fo famous for the 
length of its courfe; that great vaffal of the fea, 
to which it brings the tribute it has received from 
fo many of its own vaffals, feems to be produced 
by innunterable torrents that ruth down from the 
eaft fide of the Andes, and unite in a fpacious 
plain, to form that immenfe river. Yet the com. 
mon opinion s, that it comes from the lake Llau- 
ricocha, as from 2 refervoir ef the Cordeleras, 
firuate in the diftrict of Guanuco, thirty leagues 
from Lima, about the aith degree of fouth lati- 
tude. Inits progrefs of a thoufand or eleven hon~ 
dred leagues, it receives the waters of a pradi. 
gious number of rivers, fome of which come from 
far, and afe very broad and deep, {t is inter. 
fperfed with an infinite number of iflands, that are 
too often overflowed to admit of culture. . It falls 
into the otean under -the line, and is there fifty 
leagues sali ". 

Tre 
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Tat mouth of this river was fir difcovered ingook 


1500 by Vincent Pincot, one of the comparions 


of Columbus, and its fource is thought to have’ 


been found out by Gonzalo Pizarro 1538, ,, His 
fievtenant Orellana embarked on this river, and 
failed fromm one end to the other of it. He was 
obliged to fight his way along, and to engage 
with many nations, who obftruéted his navi- 
gation with their canoes, and poured fhowers of 
arrows upon him from the fhore. It was certainly 
at this time that the fight of favages without 
- beards, as are all the Anmierican nations, ftruck 
the lively imaginations of the Spaniards, and fug- 
gefted the idea of an army of female warriours: 
tis muft have induced the commanding officer to 
change the name of that river, which was then 
called the Maragnon, and to call ic the river of 

-the Amazons, which name it retains to this day. 
ig might appeat a matter of aftonifhment that 
the difcovery of America had not fuggefied to the 
imagination of the Spaniards a great mumber of 
miraculous ffories, had not their conguefts, and 
the riches they acquired by their unparalleled 
cruelties, depapulated a country fo well adapted 
to favour their propenfiry to the marvellous, 
There indéed, the fancy of the Greeks might have 
found abundant matter for pleafing chimzras. 
They, who in every part of their limited terti- 
tory could rot but meet with a multitude of won- 
ders, had, even in the times of Hercules and The- 
fous, imagined the’ exiftence of a nation of Ama- 
M 4 zons. 
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BOKions. They were fo enchanted with this ided, 
ie. that it conftantly ferved to embellith the hiftories 
‘of all the heroes, down to Alexander, Perhaps, 
the Spaniards, fill infatuated with this dream of 
profane antiquity, were the more difpofed to rea- 
lize the fiction, by transferring to the new conti- 

nent what they bad learned in the eld. 

Such was, probably, the origin of the epinion 
they eftablifhed both in Europe and America, of q 
republic of female warriours, actually exifting, who 
did not live in fociety with men, and only admitted 
shem once a year, for the purpofes of procreation, « 
‘To give the more credit to this romantic ftory, it 
was reported, not without reafon, that the women 
in America were all fo unhappy, and were treated 
with fuch contempt an inhumanity, that many 
of them had agreed to fhake off the yoke of their 
tyrants. Ir was further faid, that being accpftomed 
to follow the men into the forefts, and to carry 
their provifions and baggage when they went out 
to fight or to hunt, they muft neceffarily have been 
inured to hardfhips, and rendered capable of forme 
ing fo bold a refolutioa. 

But it is abfurd co imagine thas women who, 
had fo fixed an averfion for men, would ever con- 
fent to beceme mothers nor is it likely that the 
men would-rgn after their wives, when they had 
made their lives infupportable at home, and al- 
ways turned them away as foor es they had no more 
eccafion for them. Much lefs can it be fuppofed 
that the foiter and more compafiionate {ex would 

: expale 
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expofe or ftrangle their own children becaufe they B00 K 
were boys; and coolly and deliberately agree to. IX. 
commit fach enormities as none would be guilty 
of, but a few individuals urged by rage and de- 
fpair. An ariftocratical or democratical republic, 
which it requires abilities to govern, could not be 
governed by a fenate of women; though a ios 
narchical or defpotic ftate, in which it is only ne- 
neceflary to command, has been, and may ftill be 
ruled by a woman. 

Ir fome ftrange prejudices have formed focieties 
of both fexes amengtt us, who live feparate, and 
free from that natural attraction which was intend- 
ed to unite them, it is not confiflent with the na- 
ture of things, that chance fhould have produced 
a nation of men without women, and ftill lefs a 
nation of wamen without men. Certain it is, thac 
fince this political conftitution has beea talked of, 
infinite pains have been taken to find it out, bur 
no traces of it could ever be difcovered. This 
fingolar prodigy therefore will be like many others, 
which are always fuppafed to exift, though na 
perfon knows where. 

Be this as it may, the voyage of Orellana pro- 
cured little information, but excited much curio- 
fity. An opportunity of fatisfying it did not oc- 
cur for fome time, on account of the civil wars 
that difturbed Peru; but when tranquillity was 
reftored, Pedro d’Orfuo, a gentleman of Navarre, 
diftinguifhed by his wifdom and courage, offered 
the viceroy, in 1560, to refume that navigation, . 
; He 
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800 K He fet out from Cufcé with Rvea Auhdred men. 
Ix. “Dhele fanguinary people, inveterate enemiés vd all 


' perfons ef goed charafer, maffacred their chief, 
who wes a tna of good morals, and attached to 
order and ro@olarity. They fet up at their head, 
with the title of king, a native of Bittay, of & fero- 
‘cious difpofitidn, whofe narne was Lopez d’Aguirre, 
and wht premifed them all the ee of thé 
new world. 

Inroxtcatep with fuch ines hopes, thefe 
barbarians faited down the river Amazon into the 
ocean, and landing at Trinidad, murdered the po- 
vernor, and plundered the ifland. The coatts of 
Cumana, Caraccas, and St. Martha were fill more 
feverely treated, becaufe they were richer. They 
then penetratéd into new Granada, and were ad- 
vancing to Quito and ito the interior part of 
Peru, where every thitig was to be deftroyed by 
fire and fword. A body of troops, haftily afiem- 
bied, attacked thefe defperate men, beat and dif- 
perfed them. D’ Aguirre, fecing no way to efcape, 
marked his defpair by an attrocious act. “ My 
* child, faidhe, to his only daughter who attend- 


* ed him in his expeditiegs, [ thought to have 


“ placed thee upon a throne, but the event has 
‘* not anfwered my expectation, My honour 
“and thy.,own will not permit thee to live, 
' and to be a flave to our enemies; die there- 
* fore by a father's hand.” Saying this, he in- 
{tantly dhot her through the body, and then put 
,an end to her lif, by plunging a dagger into her 

hearts 
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heart. * After this unnatural ad, his ftrength failed, gs go x 
and he was taken prifoner, drawn and quartered. = 1x. 

Arrer thef.anfortunate events, the river of ' 
the Amazons was entirely neglected, and was to- 
tally forgotten for half a century. Some attempts 
were afterwards made to refume the difcovery of 
it, but they were ill concerted and no betrer ex. 
ecuted. The honour of conquering difficulties, 
and acquiring a ufeful knowledge of that great 
river, was referved to the Portuguefe. 

Trat nation, which ftill retained fome remains 
of her former vigour, had, fome years before, 
built a town at the entrance of the river, which 
was called Para, Pedro Texeira failed from this 
place in 1638, and with a great number of canoes 
full of Indians and Portuguefe, went up the river 
of the Amazons, as far as the mouth of the Napo» 
and then up the Napo, which brought him almoft 
to Quito, where he arrived by land. Notwith- 
ftanding the enmity fubfifting between the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe, though fubjects of the fame 
matter, Texeira was received with that regard, 
efteem, and confidence, which were due to a man 
who was doing a fignal fervice. He returned in 
company with d’Acughna and d’Artieda, two 
learned Jefuits, who were commiffioned to verify 
his obfervations, and to make others. An accurate 
account of thefe two fuccefsful voyages was fent to 
the court of Madrid, where it pave rife to a very 
extraordinary project. 

THE 
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Book Tus communication between the Spanifh co- 


1X. 


lonjes had long been found very difficult, Some 
pirates, who were at enmity with them, infelted ’ 
the north and fouth feas, and intercepted-their na- 
vigation. Even tliofe of their fhips which had 
got to the Hlavannah and joined others, were not 
perfeAly fafe. The galleons were frequently at- 
tacked and taken by whole fquadrons, and always 
gurfyed by privateers, who feldom failed to carry 
off the ftraggling veffels, that were parted from 
the convoy, either by ftormy weather or by failing 
more flowly than the reft, The Amazon river 
feemed as if it would obviate all thefe difficulties. 
It was thought poffible, and even an eafy matter, 
to convey thither the treafures of New Granada, 
Popayan, Quito, Peru, and Chili itfelf, by navi- 
gable rivers, or at a fmall expence by land. It was 
shought that coming down the river, they would 
find the galleons ready in the harbour of Para to re- 
ceive them. The fleet from Brazil would then 
have joined, and confequently ftrengthened the 
fleet from Spain. They would then have failed 
with great fecurity in latitudes little known and 
little frequented, and would have arrived in Eve 
yope at leaft with a formidable appearance; or 
might really have been in a condition to furmount 
any obftacles they might have met with. The re- 
volution which placed the duke of Braganza on 
the throne, put amend to thefe important projects. 
Each of the two nacions was then only intent upon 
| {c- 
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fecuring to itfelf that part of the river which belt 3 oo & 
fuited its own fituation. , 4 1X, 

Tue Spanith Jeluits undertook to fet up a mif- 
fion in the country lying between the. banks of the 
"Amazon and of the Napo, as fat as to the conflux 
‘of both thefe rivers. Every miffionary, attended 
only by one man, took with him hatchets, knives, 
neediés, and all kinds of iron toels, and pene- 
trated into the thickeft of the forefts. There they 
fpent whole months in climbing up the trees, to 
fee if they could difcover fome hut, perceive any 
fmoke, or hear, the found of any drum or fife, 
When they were affured that fome favages were in 
the neighbourhood, they advanced towards them. 
Moft of them fled, efpectally if they were at war. 
Thofe the miffionary could come within reach of, 
were eafily bribed by fuch prefents as their ignos 
rance made them fet a value upon. Thus was all 
the eloquence he had in his power, or all he had 
any occafion to exert. 

Wuewn he had affembled a few families, he led - 
them to the place he had fixed upon to form a 
village. They were not eafily prevailed upon to 
take up their abode there. As they were ufed to 
tove about, they found it an infupportable hard- 
fhip to temain always in the fame place. The 
os of independence in which they had lived, 

thought preferable to the focial life that was 
mtnended to them; and their unconquerable 
na fot labour, induced them continually to 
fetwrn to the forefts, where they had paffed their 
lives 
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B00 K lives. in idienefs. wen thofe who were reftrained 
1x. by the authority or the paterasl kindwefs of theit 
re“ legiflator, feldena faite: to difperfe. in his abfence, 
though ever fofhert. But hig death always nec 

fioned a tgtal fubverfion of the fetclement. 

Tux perleverance of the Jefuits has at lait cone 
quered thefe obftacles apparently invincible. Their 
mifion, which began in 1637, has gradually ac- 
quired fome degree of firmefs, and now confifts 
of thirey-fix villages, twelve of which are fituated 
along the Napo, and twenty-four on the banks of 
the Amazon. The mof populous has uo mare 
than twelve hundred iphabitants, and the reft 
much lefs. The increafe of the ‘mifion muft be 
flow, and can never be confiderable. 

Tux women of this {part of America are not 
fruitful, and theix barrennefs increafes, when they 
remove from ome placa ta another. The men are 
of a feeble habjx, and-the cuffom they have of 
bathing conftantly, by no meams coatmbutes to ine 
creafe their firength. ‘The climate is not healthy, 
and contagious diftempers are very frequent. It 
has never been poffible, and probably never will be, 
to infpire the favages with an incligation for agri- 
coltwre, Their chief delight is in fifhing and 
hunting, amufements which are. by na means fa- 
vourable ta the increafe of population. In a 
country which is almoft all under water, che 

' few fituations proper to fosm a fettlement upd, 
Moft of thefe Gruations are at fo great a diftance 
from each ather, that they canaot poffibly furnith 

any 
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any mutual affiftance. The nations which enezoaXx 
might endeavour to incorporate are alfo too far IX- 
feparated ; moft of them are intrenched in inaccef- 

fible places, and are fo inconfiderab'e, that they 

often confift only of five or fix families. 

Or all the Indians the Jefuits had colleéted, and 
whom they governed, none were fo lifelefs or fo 
incapable of being animated as thefe. Every mif- 
fionasy was obliged to puc himfelf at their head 
in order to make them pick up the cocoa, vanilla, 
and farfaparilla thaz nature plentifully offers them, 
and which are fent every year to Quito, three hun- 
dred leagues off, that they may be bartered for ne- 
ceffaries. Their whole property confifts of a hut, 
open on all fides, made of a few lanes, and covered 
on the top with palm leaves, a few implements of 
hufbandry, a lance, bows and arrows for hunting, 
fifhing tackle, a tent, a hammock, and a canoe. 
It has nor been poffible to infpire them with de- 
fires beyond thefe articles. They are fo well fatis- 
fied with what they poffefs, that they wifh for no- 
thing more; they live unconcerned, and die with- | 
out fear. They may be faid to be happy, if hap- 
pinefs confifts more in an exemption from the un- 
eafy fenfation that attends want, than in the mul- 
tiplicity of enjoyments that our wants require. 

Turs infant ftate, the offspring of religion alone, 
has hitherto been of no fervice to Spain, and ie 
can hardly be expected it ever fhould. However 
the government of Maynas, with its capital Borja, 
bave been formed there. The deflroyers of Ame- 


* 
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BOO Krica have never cthiaght of eftablithing any fer- 


Ix. 


* 


tlement in a country where there are no mines, nor 


any of thofe rich commodities which fd powerfully 


allured their covetoufnefs ; but this country has 
fometimes attratted the neighbouring favages. 
Ware fome miffionaries were eftablifhing thé 
authority of the court of Madrid on the banks of 
the Amazon, others were doing the fame fervice 
to that of Lifbon. Six or feven days journey be- 
jJow the fettlement of St. Ignacio de Pevas, the 
Jaft under the jurifdi@tion of Spain, is St. Paul; 
the' firft of the fix villages formed by fome Portu- 
puefe Carmelites, at a very great diftance from 
each other. They are all on the fouth fide of the 
fiver, where thé ground is higher, and lefs liable 


‘to be overflowed. Thofethiffions exhibit a plea- 


fant profpec&t five hundred leagues from the fea ¢ 
churches and houfes prettily built ; Americans 
neatly drefled ; and all forts of European furniture 
which the Indians procure onte ‘a year at Para, 
when they go in their boats ta fell the cocoa they 
pick up along the water fide, where it grows fporita- 
fieoufly. If the Maynas were at liberty to form 
connections with thefe neighbours, rhey might ac2 
quire by this intercourfe fome conveniencies that 
they cannot be fupplied with’ from Quito, being’ 
fepacated from that place by the Cordeletas, which 


“tut of che communication more effectually than 


immenfe feas would do, This indulgence of go- 


_vernment might perhaps be produttive of confi- 


‘derable advantages ; and, polijbly, beth Spain and 
" Pors 
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Portugal, though rival powers, might be fenfibleg oo x 
that it would be for their mutual intereft to extend 1x. 
it. Iris well known that the province of Quito’ 
is Boor, for want df an opportunity of difpofing 
of the overplus of thofe very commodities that 
are not to be had at Para. The two provinces 
mutually affifting each other by means of the Na- 
po and the Amazon, would rife toa degree of 
profperity they could never attain without this in- 
tercourfe. The mother countries would ih time 
reap great advantages from it, and it could never 
be prejudicial to them, becaufe Quito can never 
purchafe what is fent from Europe to America, 
and Para confumes nothing but what Lifbon ob- 
tains from foreign countrics. But national anti- 
pathies, and the jealoufies of crowned heads; 
are attended with the fame effects ds the paffions 
and prejudices of men in private life. One ur- 
fortunate incident is fufficient to divide families 
and nations fot ever, whofe preateft intereft it is 
to love and affift one another, and to promote the 
general good. The fpirit of hatred and revenge 
will rather induce men to fubmit to fuffer than not 
be gratified. Thole paffions are conttantly kepe 
up by the mutual inquries and the effufion of blood 
they octafion. Haw different i§ man in the ftaté 
of nature from ‘man corrupted by fociety! The 
lattes amply deferves all the’misfortines he brings 
bpon himfelf. 
Evipent proofs of his propenfity to evil may 
be feen in thofe bulwarks, and that chain of forces 
Vou. IL N erected 
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Booxeredted by the avarice and diftruft of the con- 


IX. 


querors of Brazil, from the diftritt of Coari down 
to the fea fide. The Portuguefe built them to pre- 
ferve their ufurpations in that part of the world. 
Though thefe forts are at a great diftance from 
each other, and are but flightly fortified and thin- 
ly garrifoned, the few Indians who inhabit the in- 
termediate fpaces are completely kept in fubjec- 
tion. The petty nations who refufed to fubmit, 
have difappeared, having fled for refuge to fome 
remote or unknown region. The rich foil they 
have forfaken has not been cultivated, though the 
intereft of the mother country feemed to require 
it; fo that hitherto all the conquefts the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe have made, have rather excited 
hatred and indignation apaintt their cruelties, than 
procured them riches and profperity. 

Tue country along the Amazon indeed furnifhes 
Portugal with farfaparilla, vanilla, coffee, cotton, 
woods for cabinet work, timber and plenty of 
cocoa, which, till of late years, was the current 
coin of the country. Bur this produce is nothing 
to wheat it might be. It is only to be found 
for fome leagues about great Para, the capital 
of the colony, whereas the cultures ought to ex- 
tend all along the great river, and on the fertile 
banks of an infinite number of navigable rivers 
which fall into ir. 

Tse confiderable articles of trade are not the 
only enes that chis part of the new world could 
fupply Portugal with, if from time to time it 

| had 
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had fent able naturalifts into its colonies, as other Boo kK 
nations have done into theirs. Chance alone has 1x. 
difcovered the Cucheris and Pecuri, two aromatic ' 

trees, whole fruits have the fame properties as the 
nutmeg and clove. Perhaps culture might give 

them that degree of perfection they want. Conti- 

nual application might procure much ufeful know- 

ledge, in acountry where nature is fo different from 

what it is in our climate. 

UnrortunatTe cy the Portuguefe, who in their 
fettlements on the river Amazon employed none 
but favages for their laborious work, attended to 
nothing but making flaves. At firft, they fet up 
a crofs on fome eminence in the countries they ran 
over, and left the care of it to the Indians. If 
they fuffered it to decay, they and their children 
were pioufly doomed to flavery, for this heinous 
profanation. Thus the fign of falvation and deli- 
verance to chriftians, was made a fign of death and 
flavery to the Indians. The forts that had been 
erected ferved afterwards to increafe the number 
of flaves. This refource proving infufficient, the 
Portuguefe of Para made excurfions of five or fix 
hundred leagues to procure an additional number 
of men to fupply the place of beafts in the culti- 
vation of the land. In 1719, they procured fome 
from the country of Maynas; and 1733 from the 
miffions of the Napo; and in 1741 as far as the 
head of the river Madera, and at different times 
from the banks of rivers nearer home. They pro- 
cured the greateft number from Rio Negro, where 

N 2 they 
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they have long fince built a confiderable fort. A 
detachment fromthe garrifon of Para is always 


“—~v-— encamped on the banks of that river, to keep the 


Settlement 
ot the Por- 
tuguefe oa 
Hs river 


reduced Indians tn awe andto protect them. That 
part of the country is covered with miffions, where 
the miffionaries pioufly encourage theit converts to 
attack the neighbouring nations and bring away 
flaves. At laft a party of foldiers, who were fenc 
out to make further difcoveries, went in boats as 
far as Ordonoko. This laft enterprife has en- 
Jarged the views of the Portuguefe, by removing 
all doubt concerning the communication between 
that river and the Amazon by Rio Negro. It 
concerns the court of Madrid to examine the 
grounds of thefe views, and to fee how far they 
ought to take meafures for difappointing them. 
At leaft we may venture to affirm, that the pro- 
jets of the court of Lifbon on the river Plata, 
deferve the moit ferious attention. 

Tue Portuguefes who had appeared there foon 
after the Spaniards, took a difl.ke to it and with- 
drew in a fhort times In 1679 their inclination of 
fettling there was revived, and with more fpirit chan 
they were thought eapable of from their conduct 
and manncrs in Europe, they penetrated into Pa- 
raguay. They had already eftablifhed the colony 
of St. Sacrament, near the iflands of St. Gabriel, 
oppofice Buenos Ayres, when they were acciden- 
tally detected. Jhe Guaranis Indians haflened 
thither to make amends for the neglect of govern- 
ment. They attacked the new erected forrifica. 

« ti0ns 
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tions without hefitation, and demolifhed them Book 
with an intrepidity that has done honour to their = Ix. 
courage. | 

Tue court of Lifbon, which had built great 
hopes upon this fettlement, was not difcouraged 
by the late misfortunes ic had experienced; but 
defired that, till its claims could be adjufted, it 
micht be allowed a place where the Portugucle 
mizht be'fheltered from florms, and in fecu- 
rity from pirates, if they were forced by ftrefs 
of weather to enter the river Plata. 

Cuarres H, who dreaded a war, and hated 
bufinefs, was weak enough to comply with their 
requeft, and only ftipulated that the place fo 
granted fhould be deemed his property ; that no 
more than fourteen Portuguefe families fhould be 
fent thither; that the houfes fhould be built of 
wood and thatched ; chat no fort fhould be ercét- 
ed; and that the governor of Buenos Ayres fhould 
have a right to infpect both the colony and the 
fhips that fhould come into it. 

Ir the Jefuits who had directed the war, had 
alfo carried on the negociation, they would cer- 
tainly have forefeen the confequence of fuch a 
‘eompliance. It was impoffible that a fixed fettle- 
ment in fo important a fituation, however incon- 
fiderable it might be, fhould not become a fource 
of frequent altercations with enterprifing neigh- 
bours, whofe claims were very great, who were 
certain of the protection of all the enemies of 
Spain, and whofe vicinity to the Brazils would en- 

N 3 able 
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Bo o Kable them to take advantage of every opportunity 


IX. 


to aggrandize and fortify themfelves. The event 
foon fhewed the danger that might have been 
forefeen. 

IMMEDIATELY upon the elevation of a French 
prince to the throne of Spain, when all was ftill 
in confufion and uncertainty as to the confequences 
of that great revolution, the Portuguefe reftored 
the fortifications of St. Sacrament with amazing 
cclerity. The precaution they took at the fame 
time of giving alarm to the Guaranis, by order- 
ing fome troops to advance towards their fron- 
tiers, induced them to hope that they fhould pre- 
yent any difturbances from them. But they were 
miftaken. The Jefuits having detected the arti- 
fice, brought their converts to St. Sacrament, 
which was already befieged. ‘Thofe brave Indians, 
on their arrival, offered to mount the breach» 
though they knew it was but juft opened. When 
they began their march, fome batteries were fired 
upon them from the town, but they ftood the 
cannonade without ever breaking their ranks, nor 
could they be reftrained by the fire of the {mall 
arms, which likewife killed many of them. The 
intrepidicty with which they ftill advanced, raifed 
fuch aftonifhment among the Portuguefe that they 
fled to their fhips, and abandoned the place. 

Tue misfortunes which' Philip V. experienced 
in Europe prevented this fuccefs from being of 
any advantage. Thecolony of St. Sacrament was 
firmly re-eftablifhed by the peace of Utrecht. 


Queen 
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Queen Anne, who made this peace, and who neither B00 K 
neglected her own interefts nor thofe of her allies, 1X. 
required Spain to give up this important point. 
Ar this period the new fettlement, being now 
under no apprehenfions, began to ¢arry on an im- 
menfe trade with Buenos Ayres. This contra- 
band trade had long fubfifted. Rio Janeiro fur- 
nifhed Buenos Ayres with fugar, tobacco, wine, 
brandy, negroes, and woollen goods; and re- 
ceived in return from thence, flour, bifcuit, 
dried or falt meat, and money. As foon as the 
two colonies had a fafe and commodious ftaple, 
their connections were unlimited. The court of Ma- 
drid, which foon perceived the road the treafures of 
Peru were taking, fhewed great marks of difcon- 
tent, which flill increafed as the injury complained 
of grew greater. This proved a perpetual fource of 
divifion between the two nations, which was every 
inftant expected to terminate in an open rupture, 
The conciliating methods which were propofed 
from time to time, were always found impracti- 
cable. At laft, however, matters were adjufted. 
Ir was agreed at Madrid on the 13th of January 
1750, that Portugal fhould give up to Spain the 
colony of St. Sacrament, and the north border of 
the river Plata, together with the village of Sr, 
Chriftopher and the adjacent lands, fituated be- 
tween the rivers Ypura and IJffa, which fall into 
the Amazon. Spain, on her fide, gave up all the 
Jands and habitations bordering on the eaft fide 
of the river Uraguay, from the river Ibicui to the 
N 4 north, 
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Boo Knorth, the vilage of Santa Rofa, and all the others 
1X, onthe eaftern border of the Guarapey. 

Tuis exchange was cenfured in both courts. 
Some ventured to fay at Lifbon, that it was bad 
policy to facrifice a colony, whofe illicit trade 
brought in eight or ten millions * a year to the 
amethel country, for other poffeffions the advan- 
taces of which were precarious, or at leaft diftane. 
‘The clamours ran higher ftill at Madrid, and were. 
more general. It was imagined that the Portu- 
guefe were already mafters of the whole extent of 
the Uraguay, that the fettlements all along the 
banks of the Plata were filled with their merchan- 
dife ; that they were feen penetrating by means of 
feveral rivers into the Tycuman, into Chili, and 
as far as Potofi, and by degrees fecuring to them- 
felves all the riches of Peru, It appeared incre- 
dible that the fame minifters, who had confidered 
it as impoffible to put a ftop to a contraband trade 
which could enly be carried on from one fpor, 
fhould flatter themielves they fhould be able to 
prevent it, when a hundred channels were laid 
open to it. Ic was, faid they, fhutting a window 
againft a thief, and throwing open the doors. 

Tuese difpofitions gave rife to numberlefs ca- 
bals, which were laid to the charge of the Jefuits, 
They were known to be averfe from an arrange- 
ment that mutt neceffarily difmember their repub- 
Jic 3 and it was therefore thought there was reafon 
enough to fufpect them of exerting every effort to 

‘ prevent 
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prevent the conclufion of the agreement. Theysoor 
were banifhed from both courts; the mtrigues IX. 
ceafed, and the treaty was ratified. 

Jy was then neceffary to enforce the execution of 
it in America, which appeared to be a matter of 
fome difficulty. The Guaranis had not been fub- 
dued, but had freely fubmitted to Spain. They 
tight, poffibly, be of opinion, that they had not 
given that crown a power of difpofing of them to 
another. Without being converfant in the fubtle- 
ties of the law of nations, they might think that 
they had a right to determine what was moft con- 
ducive to their own happinefs. Their known ab- 
horrence for the Portuguefe yoke was equally likely 
to lead them into error, or to inform them of 
what was their intereft; and that averfion might be 
ftrengthened by infinuations from without. So 
critical a fituation made it neceffary to proceed: 
‘with the greateft circumfpection, which was not 
negleéted. | , 

Tue forces which both powers had fent over 
from Europe, and thofe that could be colleéted in 
America, joined to prevent or get the better of 
. thofe dificulties that were forefeen. This fyftem 
did not alarm thofe againft whom it was intended. 
Though the feven fettlements that had been ceded 
were not fuccoured by the others, at leaft not 
openly ; and though the chiefs who till then had 
led them on to battle were no longer at their head, 
they were not afraid to take up arms in defence of 
their liberty. Bur their military conduc was nor 

fuch 
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BO 0 Kfuck as it ought to have been. Inffead of con- 

IX. fining themfelves to harafs the enemy, and to cut 

‘off their fubfiftence, which came from two bun- 

dred leagues off, the Guaranis ventured to engage 

them in the open field, and met with fome incon- 

Giderable Joffes. If they had been totally defeat- 

ed, they were determined to quit the country, to 

carry off all they could, to fet fire to the reft, and 

to leave the conqueror nothing but a defert. Whe- 

ther the two powers who had agreed to make the 

exchange were intimidated by this fpirited beha- 

viour, or whether one or perhaps both became 

fenfible of the difadvantages of the treaty they, 

had entered into, it was cancelled in 1761, and 

things remained upon the old footing in America s 

but both courts retained a violent refentment 

againft the Jefuits, who were thought to have kin- 

dled a war in Paraguay, to promote their own in- 
tereit. 

Ir is uncertain how far they may have deferved 
this accufation. The proofs in fupport of this 
charge have not been laid before the public. All 
that a writer, who has nothing to guide him but 
conjecture, can venture to affert, is, that probabili- 
ties are ftrone againft them. It was hardly poffible 
that men who with infinite labour, had erected fuch 
a valt edifice, could patiently bear to fee its ruin, 
Independent of iclf-intereft, which muft havea con- 
fiderable influence upon a fociety, which, from its 
firft eftablifhment, had been fecretly aiming at do- 
tainion, the Jefurts muft have thought themfelves 
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intrufted with the felicity of thofe humane and goo x 
fimple people, who theltesing themfelves under 1X. 
their protection, depended upon them for their “~~ 
future deftiny. However this may be, we muft 
now proceed to {peak of another method the Por- 
tuguefe took to enlarge their poffeffions. 
In the diftri& of St. Vincent, the fouthermoft settlement 
of tne Por- 
in Brazil, and the neareft to Rio dela Plata, thir. tuenefe at 
teen leagues from the fea, is a town called St.*" fae 
Paul. It was founded by thofe malefactors who 
were firft fent from Portugal into the new world. 
As foon as they perceived that they were to be fub- 
je@ to the reftraints of law, they withdrew from 
the places they had firft inhabited, intermarried 
with the natives, and in a fhorte time became fo 
profligate, that their fellow citizens broke off all 
intercourfe with them. The contempt they met 
with, and the fear of being reftrained in their li- 
centioufnefs, together with the love of liberty, 
made them defirous of being independent. The 
ficuation of their town, which could be defended 
by a handful cf men againft the moft powerful 
armies that could be fent againft them, infpired 
them with the refolution of being fubjeé&t to no 
foreign power, and their ambition was fuccefsful: 
Profligate men of all nations reforted in great 
numbers to this eftablifhment. All travellers were 
{trictly forbidden to enter this new republic. To 
obtain an admittance, it was previoully neceflary 
to promife to fettle there ; and candidates were to 
undergo a fevere trial. Thole who could not go 
through 
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BOO Kthrough that kind of noviciate, or who were fuf- 
IX. pected of perfidy, were barbaroufly murdered ; as 
‘were likewife all who fhewed any inclination to 

guit the fettlement, 

A pure air, a ferene fky, a very temperate cli- 
mate, though in the 24th degree of fourth latitude, 
and a land abounding with corn, fugar, and ex- 
cellent pafture ; all thefe circumftances confpired 
to induce the Paulifts to lead a life of indolence, 
cafe and effeminacy ; but that reftleffnefs fo natural 
to refolute banditti, chat defire of dominion, which 
is nearly connected wjth a love of independence, 
the advances of liberty, which lead men to wifh 
for glory of fame kind or other, and to diftinguith 
themfelves: perhaps all thefe motives combined, 
prompted them to forego an eafy life, and ta en- 
gage in troublefome and hazardous excurfions. 

Tue firft objects of thefe excurfions was to pro- 
cure flaves for theircultures. When they had de- 
populated the adjacent country, they proceeded 
to the province of Guayra, where the Spanith Je- 
fuits had collected and civilized the Guaranis. 
Thefe new Chriftians were expofed to fo many. 
maffacres, and fo many of them were carried off, 
that they fuffered themfelves to be perfuaded to re- 
move to the unwholefome banks of the Parana and 
the Uraguay, which they ftill inhabit. They reap- 
ed little advantage from this compliance ; for they 
could promife themfelves no tranquillity, unlefs 
they were allowed to defend themfelves with the 
fame arms as they were attacked with. 


Tq 
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To propofe that they fhould be furnifhed with oo x 


fuch arms, was a matter of too delicate a nature. 

Spain: had laid it down as a fundamenial maxim,’ 
never to introduce the ule of fire-arms among the 
Indians, left the unfortunate victims of her in- 

fatiable avarice fhould one day make ufe of them 

to free themfelves from the yoke that had been 

impofed upon them. The lawgivers of the Guas 

ranis applauded this neceflary precaution with re- 

gard to flaves, who were kept under by com- 
pulfion, but they thought it needlefs with inen who 

were freely attached to the kings of Spain by fuch 

eafy bands, that they could be under no temptation 

of breaking them. They fo well pleaded the caufe 

of their converts, that in fpite of oppofition and 

prejudice, they obtained their requeft. The Gua- 

ranis were indulged with fire-arms in 1639, and 

foon made fuch good ufe of them, that they be- 

came the bulwark of Paraguay, and were able to 

keep off the Paulifts. 

TueEse defperate men refolved to procure by 
craft what they could not obtain by force. They 
repaired to the places where the miffionaries were 
ufed to refort; atid there they fet upcroffes. Then 
fome of the moft intelligerit of them, dreffed iw 
the habit-of Jefuits, made fome trifling prefents to 
the favages they met with, and enticed them to 
follow them co a habitation where every thing was 
in readinels to make them happy. When they 
had aflembled a certain number, the troops that 
lay conceated, rufhed upon the credulous Indians, 

loaded 
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too x loaded them with irons, and carried them off, 
1x. Some who made their efcape gave the alarm, which 
raifed a general fufpicion, that oecafioned a ftop to 

be put to thefe hoftile proceedings. 

Tue Paulifts then carried on their depredations 
another way, and extended theén as far as the ri- 
ver of the Amazons. They are faid to have de- 
ftroyed no jefs than a million of Indians. Thofe 
who have efcaped their fury, in an extent of three 
or four hundred leagues, are grown more favage 
than ever, they have fled for fafety to the caves 
of the mountains, or difperfed themfelves among 
the darkeft receffes of the forefts. Their perfe- 
cutors have not fhared a better fate, having all gra- 
dually perifhed in thefe dangerous excurfions. But 
to the misfortune of America, their place has been 
fupplied with vagabond Brazilians, fugitive ne- 
gtoes, and Europeans who were fond of the fame 
roving life. 

Tue fame fpirit has always prevailed at St. Paul, 
even after fome particular circumftances had in- 
duced the people to acknowledge the dominion of 
Portugal. But their excurfions are now carried on 
in fuch a manner that they rather promote than 
ebftru& the views of the mother country. By 
following the courfe of feveral rivers, they have 
attempted to open a way into Peru by the north 
of Paraguay. The vicinity of the lake of the 
Marayes has put them in poffeffion of the gold 
mines of Cayaba and Matto-Groffo, which they: 
have opened, and ftill comtinue to work, without 

meet- 
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meeting. with any interruption from Spain, whoB 60 * 

lays claim to that country. They would havé car- IX. 

ried their ufarpations farther, had they mot been aa es 

prevented by the Chiquitos. | 
Wuuze thefe reftlefs and enterprifing men were Produai- 

ravaging the Amazon, the Plata, and the moun- ont Bs 

tains of Peru, the coats of Brazil daily improved 

in rich productions. That colony fent over to the 

mother country thirty-two millions weight of fu- 

gar, which was enough for its confumption, and 

fufficient to fupply a great part of Europe; to- 

bacco, which could be difpofed of to advantage 

both in Africa and the European nations; balfam 

of capivi, a balfamic oil that diftils from incifions 

made in a tree called Copaiba; I[pecacuanha, a 

very mild emetic which is much ufed ; cocoa, which 

grew wild in fome places, and was cultivated in 

others; cotton, fuperior to that of the Levant and 

the Caribbee iflands, and almoft equal to the fineft 

‘that comes from the Eaft Indies ; indigo, which 

the Portuguefe have never fufficiently attended to; 

hides, the produce of oxen that run wild, and 

have greatly multiplied in the forefts ; and, laftly, 

logwaod. 
Tne tree that produces the logwood is as tall 

and as bufhy as our oak; the leaves are {mall, 

roundifh, and of a fine bright green ; the trunk 

is commonly tortuous, rugged and knotty, like 

the :whice-thorn. The bloffoms, which refemble 

lilies of the valley, are of a fine red, and exhale 

a fragrant fmell, The bark is fo thick, that there 
is 
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BOO Kis very little left when the wood is tripped. This 


Ix. 


wood is very fit for turnery work, and takes a fine 


’polith ; but its chief ufe is for the red dye. The 


trees grows in dry and barren places, and among 
the rocks; it is found in moft provinces in the 

razils, but chiefly in that of Fernambucca ; and 
the beft of all grows ten leagues trom Olinda, the 
capital of that captainfhip: 

In exchange for thefe commodities, Portugal 
fupplied the Brazils with flour, wine, brandy, fale, 
woollen goods, fiiks, linen, hard ware and paper ; 
in fhort, all that Europe exports to America, ex- 
cept gold and filver ftuffs, which the mother couns 
try had, whether properly or not, prohibited in 
her colonies. 

Tue whole trade was carried on by a fleet, which 
{failed every year from Lifbon and Oporto in the 
month of Match, and confifted of twenty or twen- 
‘ty-two fhips for Rio-Janciro, thirty for Bahia, as 
many ‘for Fernambucca, and feven or eight for 
Para. The thips parted when they came toa cer- 
tain latitude, and proceeded to their refpective 
deftinations. They afterwards met at Bahia to 
fail for Portugal, which they reached in September 
or O¢tober the year following, under convoy of 
five or x men of war, which had efcorted them 
at their going out. 

Many judicious perfons blamed this regulation, 
and thought it would have been better to have lefe 
the merchants ~at liberty to fend out their fhips, 
and order them fome when it fuited them betft. 

This 
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This prudent fyftem would infallibly have reduced 8 o 0 k 
the expence of freight, which muft affe€t the ptice 1X. 
of the commodities. A free trade would have““v—~ 
employed more fhips, and voyages would have 
been more frequent. It would have ftrengthened 
the navy, and encouraged apriculture. The in- 
tercourfe between the colonies and the mother! 
country being more frequent, would have given 
information, which would have enabled povern- 
ment to extend its protection more ealily, and to 
fecure ics authotiry. 

Tue court of Lifbon feemed frequently inclined 
to yield to thefe confiderations, but was at firft 
deterred by the fear of feeing the thips fall into 
the enemy’s hands, if they failed feparately ; and ° 
afterwards by the abftacles which the viceroys of 
Brazil oppofed to this alteration. The increafe of 
their fortune and of their greattiefs required that 
the bufinefs of the colony fhould be tranfaéted in 
the capital ; fo that after having contrived to at- 
tradt it to that fpot, they fucceeded in retaining it 
there; and confequently this town, which is called 
either Bahia or San Salvador, became a very flou- 
rifhing city. 

Tur way to it is by the bay of All Saints, 
which is two leagues and a half broad at the en- 
trance. On each fide ftands a fortrefs, intended 
rather to prevent landing, than to hinder fhips from 
paffing by. Jc is thirteen or fourteen leagues in 

|}enoth, and interfperfed with litile iflands, which 
preduce cotton, and form an agrecable profpect. 

Vor. Il e) It 
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BOOKIt grows narrow towards the bottom, which is 


iX. 


_ fheltered from every attack, and) makes an excel- 
‘lent harbour, where the largeft fleets may ride in 


fafety. The town commands this harbour, being 
buile on the flope of a fleep hill. The Dutch had 
inclofed it with a rampart of earth, but the Por- 
tuguefe have let it, moulder away, thinking the 
town fufficiently defended by a number of little 
forts they have erected at fmall diftances, and by 
3 garrifon of four or five hundred men. Any en- 
gineer who had fkill enough to make every advan- 
tage of the fituation, might render it impregnable 
at afmall expence. 

Tue place well deferveg this attention. It con- 
tains two thoufand houfes, which are moft of them 
buile with great magnificence. Their furniture 
3s the more rich and elegant, as extravagance in 
drefs is ftritly prohibited. By a very old law, 
which has often been broken, and which extends 
to the Brazils fince the year 1749, the Portuguefe 
are forbidden to wear any gold or filver ftuffs, or 
any laced cloths ; but their paffion for fhew, which 
no Jaws can eradicate, has induced them to con- 
trive fome fubftiruce, and to wear crofiés, medals, 
and diamond chaplets, or beads, the rich enfigns 


of a poor religion. The gold they cannot wear 


themfelves, they lavith to adorn their domettic 
faves. 

As the fityatian of the town will not admit of 
goaghes, the rich, who will always be diftinguithed 
fron the velgay, bave contrived to be -carried in 


coulon 
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<otton hammocks. Supinely fretched upon vel- 300K 
vet cufhions, and furreunded with filken curtains 1x. 
which they'open and fhut as they gleafe, thole' 
proud and lazy martals move about more volup- 
qnoully, though with lefs expedition, than in the 
mot eafy and elegant carriages. The women f{el- 
dom enjoy this luxury. Thefe people, who are fu- 
perititious to a degree of fanaticifm, will hardly 
allow them to go to church, covered with their 
cloaks, on their high feftivals ; and no one is fuf- 
“feted to fee them in their own houfes, This ro- 
ftraint, which is the effect of an ungovernable 
jealoufy does not prevent their carrying on in- 
trigues, though they are fure of being ftabbed to 
death upon the flighteft fufpicion. By a lenity 
_more judicious than ours, a girl who, without her 
‘mother’s confent, or even under her proreéction, 
yields to the importunities of a lover, is treated 
with lefs feverity. But of the father cannot con- 
ceal her infamy by difpofing of her in marriage, 
be abandons her to the fcandalous trade of a cour- 
tezan. Thus it is that riches bring on a train of 
vices and corruption, efpecially when they are ac- 
quired by bloodthed and murder, and are not pré- 
ferved by labour. 

THe want of fociety, confequeat upon the fe. 
paration of the fexes, is not the only impediment 
to the pleafures and enjoyments of Life at Bahia, 
The. bypocrify of fome ; the fuperftition of others y 
avarice within, and pompous parade withous; ear 
areme indulgence, ordering upon extreme cruelty, 

O02 in 
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B00 K in aclimate where all the fenfations are quick and 
1x. impetuous, the diftrhft that attends weaknels; 
‘that indolence that trufts every thing to flaveg, 
whether it relates to pleafure of bufinefs : all the 
vices that are.to be found, either feparately or col- 
leftively, in the molt corrupt fouthern countriess 
conititute the character of the Portuguefe at Bahia, 
However, the depravity of their manners feems to 
decreafe, in proportion as the government of the 
mother country is more enlightened. Thofe im- 
provernents in knowledge, the abufe of which 
will fometintes corrupt virtuous nations, may re. 

fine and reform a generous people. 

Tne climate, though a good one, is attended 
with many inconveniences that leffen its excellence, 
There is no mutton; poultry is fearce, and the 
beef is bad. The ants deftroy the fraits of the 
earth, as they do all over the colony. ‘The whales 
devour the fifth, or frighten them out of the bay. 
On the other hand, the wine, the meal, the falt 
meats, and all the provifions broaght from Eu- 
rope, are not always found when they arrive; fo 
that the good fells at an extravagant price. AN 
articles of induftry are fold at a ftill moft exor- 
bitant rate. The loweft among the Portuguefe, 
wholly employed in the trade of tobacco and fome 
other articles, would think it a difgrace to‘exercife 
any art. Few of the free men have either genius 
or inclination for it. The flaves who make upthe 
gexeateft part of the population, are ail empnye 
by thetich either in labour or for thew. 


Ss ‘ Nor- 
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NorwitHstanpine . thefe vices, which gene-BOoK 
rally prevailed, though not to the fame degreein 1X. 
all parts of the colony, it had long been in a prof —v—-~’ 
perous condition. In the beginning of this cen- 
tury the difcovery of the gold mines gave it an ad- 
ditional luftre that occafioned univerfal aftonifh- 
ment. 

Tur circumftances that produced this difcovery Dittovery, 
are varioufly related. The moft common opinion abd dia. 
is, thata caravan of Portuguefe, who went from ™o"4 in 
Rio-Janeiro, penetrated into the continent in 1695, Brazil. 
They met withthe Paulifts, who, in exchange for 
fome European gaods, gave them gold duft which 
they found was procured from the mines of Pa- 
rana-Panama, fituated in that neighbourhood. 

A few years after this, a company of foldiers 
from Rio-Janeiro, who were fent to quell fome 
Indians in the inland parts, found on their march 
fome golden fifh-hooks, and were informed that 
many torrents, rufhing down from the mountains, 
brought gold into the valleys. Upon this infor- 
mation, a ftrict fearch was made, and upon the 
high grounds were found fomie rocks that con- 
tained gold; but this deceitful appearance of trea- 

{ure was neglected on account of the expence it 
would have required to get at it; nor was a 
vein of gold, that.runs along an immenfe fpace, 
found rich enough to anfwer the working of it. 
After many fruitlefs trials, the Portuguefe con- 
tented themfelves like the favages, with picking 
vp gold out of the fand, when the waters had fub- 

O 3 : fided, 
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BooxX fided. This practice has proved very fuccefsful 


IX. 


at Villa-Rica, and through a very ceafiderable 
extent of country. The government freely grants 
from three to five leagues of this precious foil 
to any one who is able to go and make a foreune 
there. 

Some blacks are employed in looking for gold 
in the beds of torrents and rivers, and feparating 
it from the fand and mud, in which is naturally 
concealed. The moft ufval cuftom is, that every 
{lave is required to bring in the eighth part of an 
ounce of gold a day; and if any of them are fo 
fortunate or fo diligent as to pick up more, the 
overplus is their own property. The firft ule they 
make of it, is to buy other flaves to do their work 
for them, that they in their turn may live in idle- 
nefs. Hf a flave brings in the quantity of gold 
prefcribed, his mafter can require nothing more. 
It is fome confolation to him to be able to allevi- 
ate the burden of his flavery, by the very labours 
that are attached to that ftate. 

Ir we were to eftimate the quantity of gold that 
Brazil annually fupplies, by the f&fth that the 
king of Portugal receives from thence, ic might 
be valued at forty-five millions of livres*; but we 
fhall not be fuppofed to exaggerate, when we af- 
fert that the defire of eluding the duties deprives 
the government notwith{tanding its vigilance of the 
eighth part of the produce. 

Ta 
* 1,968,750), : 
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To this account muf be added the filver drawh Boox 


from the illicit trade with Buenos Ayres, which 
was fortierly immerfe; but the meafures lately 
taken by Spain have reduced it to about three mil- 
lions per annumit+. Many people are even furprifed 
that fuch an intercourfe fhould fubfift between two 
nations, who, having no manufactures of their own, 
and irpofing nearly the fame taxes on all foreign 
indultry, ought certainly to have nothing to fell. 
kt is not confidered that the coaft of Portugal is 
very extenfive, and acceffible in all parts, fo that, 
the duties on goods exported to America, may be 
eluded with much greater faciliry on that coaft, ¢ 
than in the peninfula of Cadiz. Befides exchanges 
are not the only means by which the Spanith fpe- 9 
cie is conveyed into the Portuguele coffers. Inde-5 
pendent of all fale or purchafe, the Peruvians find 2 
a great advantage in fending their money over to < 
Europe by this indire& road. 
Tue firft political writers who turned their> 
thoughts towards the probable confequences of 2 
the difcovery made in Brazil, did not hefitate to 
foreteli that the difference of value between gold 
and filver would be diminifhed. The experience 
of all countries and of all ages had taught them 
that, though many ounces of filver had always 
been piven for an ounce of gold, becaufe mines of 
the former had always been more common than 
of the latter, yet the value of both metals had 
O4 varied 
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BOO K Varied in every Country, in proportion to the abun- 
Ix. dance of either. 

In Japan, the proportion of gold to fiver is a8 
one to eight; in China,.as one ‘to ten; in other 
parts of India, as one to eleven, twelve, thirteen 
or fourteen, as we advance further weit, 

Tue like variations are to be met with in Eu- 
rope, In ancient Greece, gold was ta filver as 
one to thirteen. When the produce of all the 
mines in the univerfe was brought to Rome, the 
miftrefs of the world, the moft fettled proportion 
was one to ten. It rofe as far as one to thirteen 
under Tiberius. Numberlefs and infinite varia- 
tions are to be met with in the barbarous‘ages. Ia 
a word, when Columbus penetrated into America, 
the proportion was lefs than one to twelve. 

Tue quantity of thefe metals which was then 
brought from Mexico and Peru, not only made 
them more common, but ftill increafed the value 
of gold above filver, as there was greater plenty 
of the latter in thofe parts. Spain, that was ef 
courfe the beit judge of the proportion, fetcled it 
as one to fixteen in the coih of the kingdom, 
and this fyfiem, with fome flight variations, was 
adopted throughout Europe. 

Tuis proportion fill exifts; but we have no 
reafon on that account to contradict thofe who 
had foretold that it would alter. 1f gold has fal- 
lea bur lice in the markets, and not at all in the 
coin, fince the Brazils furnith a great quantity of 
it, this is owing to particular circumftances, which 

do 
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do not affe&t the principle. A great deal of goldpaox 
is now ufed for fetting of jewels, and for gilding, 1x. 
which has prevented, the price of filver from fall-' 

ing fo much as it would have done if our fafhions 

had not altered. It is this fame fpirit of luxury 

that has always kept up the price of diamonds, 
though they are grown more common. 

Ar all times men have been fond of making a 
parade of their riches, either becaufe originally 
they were the reward of {trength, and the mark of 
power ; or becaufe they have every where obtained 
that regard which is due only to abilities and vir- 
tue. A defire of attracting the attention of others, 
prompts a man to ornament himfelf with the 
choiceft and moft brilliant things nature can fup- 
ply. The fame vanity, in this refpect, prevails 
among the favages as in the civilized nations, Of 
all the fubftances that reprefent the fplendodr of 
opulence, none is fo precious as the diamond; nor 
has any been of fuch value in trade, or fo orna- 
mental in fociety. There are diamonds of all co- 
jours, and of every fhade of the feveral colours, 
The diamond has the red of the ruby, the orange 
of the hyacinth, the blue of the faphire, and the 
green of the emerald. This lait is the deareft 
when itis of a beautiful tint. The rofe diamonds, 
blue and yellow are the next in value. The yel- 
Jowith and the blackith are leaft efteemed. Tran- 
{parency and cleasnefs are the natpral and effential 
/ properties of the diamond, tq which art has ad- 


ded 
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Boo x ded the brilliant and fparkling lattre of the sage 
1x. faces. 

Trere are vety few diamond mines. Till of 
late years, we knew of nene but in the Eaft-In- 
dies. The oldeft is in the tiver Gouel, that comes 
down from the mountains, and falls into the 
Ganges. It is called the mine of Soulémspour, fro 
the name of a village Atuated near that part of the 
river where the diamonds are found. Very few 
diamonds have ever been taken out of it, as ike- 
wife out Of the Succadan, a river in the ifland of 
Borneo. The chain of stiountains that extends 
from Cape Comiorin to Bengal, has yielded inf- 
nitely more, They are not found i in clufters, but 
fcattered up and down, ina fandy, ftony and bar- 
ren foil; lying at fix, eight, ten and twelve feet 
below che furface, and fometimes deeper. The 
night of digging for therh is purchafed, and the 
purchafer is fometimes eririched and fometitres 
ruined, according as he is either fuccefsful or un- 
fortunate. F 

Some apprehenfions were ratfed that the conti- 
nual wars in India would put an end to this fource 
of riches, but thefe were retnoved by a difcovery 
that was made at Serra-de-Frio in Brazil. Some 
flaves who were condemned to look for gold, ufed 
to find fome Fitle briptit ftones, that they threw 
away ameng the fand and gravel. Some curious 
miners preferved fevetal of thefe fingular pebbles, 
which were fhewh to Pedro d’ Almeyda, governor 
geteral of the mines. As he had been at Goa, he 

fuf- 
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fufpected that they might be diamonds. Toalcertain 3 o o x 
this point the court of Lifbon in 1730commiffiom tx. 
ed d’Acugna, her minifterin Holland, to make’ 
neceffary inquiries. He put fome of thefe pebbles 
late the hands of able artificers, who having cut 
them, declared they were very fine diamonds. 

Tue Portuguele immediately fearched for thera 
with fuch fuccefs, that the Rio Janeiro fleet broughe 
home 1146 ounces. This produced fuch a plenty, 
that their price fell confiderably ; but the mimftry 
took fuch meafures as foon made them rife to theix 
original value, which they have maintained ever 
fince. They conferred on a canrpany the exclu- 
five right of fearching for and felling diamonds , 
and even to reftrain the avidity of the company 
itfelf, it was required to employ no more than 
Goo flaves in that bufinefs. It has fince been per- 
mitted to employ as many as it pleafes, upon con- 
dition that 1500 * livres are paid for every miner 
fn both contra@ls, the court has referved to itfelf 
all diamonds that fhall exceed a certain number of 
carrats. 

A taw which forbad on pain of death to in- 
croach upon this privilege, was not fufficient to 
infure the obfervance of it. It was imagined to 
be" more effeétual to depopulate the places that lay 
n ar that rich mine, and to make a folitary wafte of 
all the regions that might be tempted to interfere 
_ in fo lucrative a trade. ‘Throughout the fpace of 
a hundred leagues, there is but one large village 

left, 
* 651. 125. 6d. 
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gio o x left, which is wholly inhabited by the company’s 

Ix. agents and flaves. 

' Tuem privilege conftantly protected by the 

mother country, has never met with the leaft op- 

pofition. The government itfelf is their agent in 

Europe. Whatever be the produce of the mines» 

which muft neceffarily be fu€tuating, the court 

delivers annually, to one fingle contractor, dia- 

monds to the value of 12,500,000 livres*. They 

engage to fell no others, and hitherto this engage- 

ment has been held facred. They are bought up 

in their rough ftate by the Enelifh and Dutch, who 

cut them, and then difpofe of them all over Eu- 

rope, but chiefly in France, where the greateft 

confumption is made. They are neither fo hard 

nor fo clear ag thofe of the Faft-Indies, nor do 

they fparkle fo much, but the are whiter. They 

are fold ten per cent. cheaper, fuppofing the 
weights to be equal. 

Tue fineft diamonds in the world are, that of 
the Great Mogul, which weighs 279 carrats and 
one fixteenth; that of the Grand’ Duke, which 
weighs 139 carrats; the great Sancy, of 106 car- 
rats; and the Pict, 136 carrats three grains. Alk 
thefe are ftill very trifling, compared te the diamond 
fent from Brazil to the king of Portugal; which 
weighs 1680 carrats, or twelve ounces and a half. 
As we know of ne proportion by which to afcer- 
tain the ‘value of {uch a gem, an Englifh writer 
sans wentured to eftimate ic at _1,298,C00,000 of 

livres, 
* 5 46,8751 
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livrest. A great abatement mui be made in this g oo & 
eftimate, if, as fome very fkillful lapidaries fufpedt, 1x. 
it fhould prove to be but a topaz. pa ct 

Ir is not known whether the diamonds of Brazil 

grow in the valleys where they are found, or whe- 
ther they are brought down by an infinite number 
of torrents that ruth into them, and by five fmafl 
rivers that flow from the neighbouring mountains. 
What is certain is, that the diamonds do not come 
from a quarry, that they are fcattered about; and 
that they are picked up in larger quantities in the 
rainy feafons and after violent ftorms. 

Tue gold and diamond mines, added to a rich 
culture, fhould have made Brazil the chief colony 
in the world; but in order to effect this, it fhould 
have been preferved from inteftine commotions and 
foreign invafions. Both thefe objects therefore were 
taken into confideration. 

Att the mines were fituated in the captainthips la 
of St. Vincent and Rio Janeiro, and in the ad- the court 
jacent lands. Some were in the hands of the se a 
Paulifts, and the reft lay expofed to their inroads. Greece 7 
As thofe banditti were too numerous and too va- mines. 
liant to be brought into fubjection by force, it was 
thought advifeable to treat with them. As they 
could make ho ufé of their new acquired wealth, 
without a free communication with the ports where 
the luxuries and conveniencies of Europe were to 
be purchafed, they were more tractable than was 
expected. They confented to pay, like the reft of 

the 
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Boa kKthe Portiguele, a fifth of their gold; bat they 

1x. determined the amount of this tribute themfelves, 
\—~y--" and never made it what it ought to have been. 
The government was prudent enough not to pay 
any attention to this fraud. They forefaw that the 
connections and the new way of life the Paulifts 
were engaged in, would gradually foften their 
manners, and that fooner or later they would be 
brought to fubmit. This revolution accordingly 
happened about the year 1730. An eloquent, 
active, and artful man fucceeded in prevailing up- 
on the principal men among thofe adventurers, and 
the multitude followed their example. .The whole 
republic acknowledged the authority of the court 
of Lifban, and in the fame manner as all the other 
Portuguefe in the Brazils, 

Brrore this great event, the town of Rio Je- 
neiro had been fortified, which is the mart for the 
produce of moft of the mines, and of the com- 
modities that are procured from the neighbouring 
captainthips for the confumption of Europe. The 
bay in which ic is fityated was Grit difcovered. in 
1555 by Dias de Salis. Some French proteftants, 
who were perfecuted in their own country, made 
a fmall fetilement there under the guidance ef 
Villegagnon. This fettlement conffted only of 
Fifteen or twesity huts, made of boughs and cy- 
vered over with grals, after the manner of the {a- 
vages in thofe parts. Some {mall bulwarks thag 
were ereéted for planting of cannon, occafioned 
the name of Fort, Coligni to be given to it, Ie 

was 
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was deftroyed three years after by Emanuel de Sa, Boo K 


who laid the foundation of a town on the cqntinens, 
which afterwards became confiderable by the cul- 
ture of tobacco, and efpecially of fugar. Its fi- 
tyation at fe great a diftance froma Furope, in 
22° 22° fouth latitude, made it reafonable to ima- 
gine that moderate fortifications would be fufficient 
to defend it. Bur the rempration of attacking ix 
having increafed in proportion as it grew richer, 
it was thought proper to ftrengthen it with addi- 
tional works. Thefe were already very confider- 
able, when Du Guay Tronin took it ja 4724, with 
fuch intrepidity and {kill, as redounded much to 
his honoyr, and was 4 great addition to the fame 
he had already acquired. The new fortifications 
that have fince been added to thofe the French had 
maftered, have nat'made the town more impreg- 
nable, as it may be attacked on other fides, where 
the landing is yery practicable. If gold can make 
its way into brazen towers through iran gates, much 
thore will iran break down the gates that defend 
gold and diamonds. And indeed the com of 
Lifbon has nat thought it fofficient ta fortify Rio 

Janaciro. 
Bgrwren the captainthip of St. Vincent and 
the mouth of the Plata, is a barren coaft, abouc 
150 leagues in length. As nothing invited the 
Portuguefe to fettle there, it was always totally 
neglected. But the gold lately found in the rivers 
that water thafe deferts, has attraéted fome co- 
onifts, there, and the ggvernmens has befltowed 
its 
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$8 0 0 & its attention in endeavonring to give fome ftability 

1x. to this new channel of wealth. Ic has eftablifhed 

'fome pofts along the coaft, and fortified St. Ca- 
therine. 

Tuis ifland, which is only parted from the con- 
tinent by a very {mall canal, is about nine leagues 
long, and two leagues broad. Though the land 
is not low, it is not feen at a diftance, becaufe it is 
fhaded by the neighbouring mountains on the con- 
tinent. Navigators find there a perpetual fpring, 
excellent water, great plenty of wood, a vartety 
of delicious fruits, vegetables which are fo welcome 
to failors, and a pure air, except in the harbour, 
where the hills intercept the circulation of air, and 
make it conftantly damp and unwholefome. 

Onz hundred and fifty ar two hundred banditti, 
who had taken refuge in this ifland towards the 
beginning of this century, acknowledged the au- 
thority of Portugal, but did not adopt the inte. 
refted and exclufive fyftem of that fate, They 
admitted indifcriminately the fhips of all nations 
thadlrere failing to the South Seas, and gave 
them the produce of their ifland in exchange for 
arms, brandy, linen and wearing apparel. Be- 
fides their contempt for gald, they fhewed an in- 
difference for all the conveniences that nature did 
not fupply them with, which would have done 
honour to virtuous men. 

Tre fcum and refufe of ciyilized bodies may 
{fometimes produce a well-regulated fociety. The 
iniquity of our laws, the unjuft diftribution ef 

prom 
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property, the mileries of want, the infolence and g00 

impunity of wealth, and the abufe of power, often IX. 

make rebels and criminals. If we colleét together ' 

all chofe unfortunate men who are banifhed from 

fociety by the teo great rigour and often the in« 

juftice of the laws; and give them an intrepid, 

generous, humane and enlightened chief; we fhall 

make thefe prefligate men become honeft, tracta- 

able and rational. If their neceffities urge them to 

war, they will become conquerors; and to ag- 

grandize themfelves they will violate the rights 

of nations, though ftri& ebfervers of their own 

reciprocal duties: fuch were the Romans. If fot 

want of an able leader, they are lefe to chance and 

natural events, they will be mifchievous, reftlefs, 

rapacious, unftttled, for ever at war, either among 

themfelves or with their neighbours: fuch were 

the Paulifts: Laftly, if they can more eafily live up-: 

on the natural fruits of the earth, or by agriculcure 

and trade, than by plunder; they will contract the 

virtues proper to their fituation, and the mild in- 

clinations that afife from a rational love of eafé. 

Civilized by the happinefs and fecurity of an ho- 

neft and peaceable hfe, they wiil refped& in others 

thofe rights which they themfelves enjoy, and will 

barter the fuperfluittes of their produce, for the 

eonveniencies of other nations: fuch were the 

people who had taken refuge at St. Catherine’s. 
Banisnep from their native country by the 

dread of thofe atrocious punifhments too often ins 

fi.cted on flight offences, they formed a commer- 
Vou. SIE P cial 
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BOO KCial fettlement, which was beneficial even to the 

Ix? country that had rejected them. About the year 

““~v-—~ 1738, the crown fent them a governor, and forti- 

fi.d their harbour. As it is far fuperior to any on 

that coalt, it is eafy to forefee that, if the riches 

of thofe parts anfwer the expectations that have 

been raifed of them, that afylum of vagabonds 

will in time become the chief colony of the Brazils, 

and the moft confiderable fea- -port in all South- 
America. 

Méansem- It appears from this account, that the court of 

ployed © 1 ifbon has taken the moft prudent meafures to 


revive 


agriculture fectire to itfelf the produce of the mines. The 
in the Bra- 


zils, which fame attention has not been paid to the culture of 

Mie lands, nor has that point been fo well fettled; yet 

that ineftimable fource of riches was then ina cris 
tical fituation that required mature confideration. 

Aut the European nations that had fettlements 

in America, began to cultivate the fame produc- 

tions that had long enriched the Brazils. This 

competition bad reduced the price of thofe eom- 

modities; and the Portuguefe, notwithflanding 

they laboured as much as ever, found that their 

profits grew conftantly lefs, Thele labours becamt 

irkfome to them, and many abandoned them en- 

* tirely, tempted by the hopes of enjiching them- 

felves by picking up gold. Had tne mother coun- 

try underftood her true intereft, and been lefg 

elated with this new fource of riches, the misfor- 

tunes it gave rife to, might have been prevented. 

This might eaf'y have been done, by taking off 

ithe 
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the enormous duties which the colonies paid for Boo K 
all the goods they exported or imported; or if it 1X. 
had been found neceffary, by giving encourage- 
ments, which her new treafures enabled her to do 
with a liberal hand. This would have induced the 
planter, whe knew his foil to be far fuperior ta 
that of the Antilles, and was not ignorant of the 
other advantages he had over the colonifts engaged 
in clearing thofe iflands, to perfevere ia ‘a labour 
which mult procure him a comfortable fubfittence, 
if not an ample fortune, without any anxiety or 
uncertainty. 

Att perfons who have attentively obferved Ames 
rica, know that the coafts of Brazil are very fers 
tile. The fugar-canes are ftronger than thofe of 
the rival colonies, and other productions have the 
fame fuperiority. The inhabitants are not reduced 
to the neceffity of manuring a poor or an exhautt- 
ed foil, There is fuch plenty of land, that when 
one piece of ground is fpent, a frefh one may be 
broke up, that will yield plenuful crops without 
much trouble. The inland parts only want hands 
totill chem, ard many navigable rivets are ready 
to convey the produce tothe fea, The plantations 
are never deftrayed by hurricanes, or parched 
with drought. There are few fituations in the 
Brazils where the intemperature of the air fhortens 
the lives of thofe who are ufefully employed in 
the labours of the fields, and none where the in- 
habitants are {wept away by that dreadful mor- 
talicy, fo frequent in many parts of America, 

Pa Every 
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Boo K Every undertaking is carried on with eafe by the ~ 


IX. 


affiftance of thenumberlefs flocks with which the 

‘plains are covered. The flave does not impatient- 
ly expeét his fubfiflence to be conveyed to him over 
flormy feas, which when it arrives is often at fuch 
an immoederate price, that he cannot atways pro- 
eure a fufficiency. He finds without much trou- 
ble a wholefome and plentiful provifion upon the 
very land he cultivates. The mafter, on his part, 
can be under no apprehenfion of fecing am end to 
his good fortune, as he well knows that the colony 
has not yet attained to a tenth of its culture. 
@ne hundred and fifty thoufand blacks are already 
employed there, which are annually recruited by 
4 of $ooe, and may eaftly be multiplied. As it 
is cuftomary for the planter to import them dit 
reCtly from Africa, he has nothing to fear from the 
negligence, unfkilfulne(s or difhonefty of the Eu- 
ropean merchants. His fhips have the double ad- 
vantage of making afmall ftay at che end of their 
voyage, and of a fhort and eafy paflage both 
going and coming. 

Notwitustanpine all thefe advantages, the 
culture of Brazil produced but 22,000,000 weight 
of raw fugar, + or 12,000 bales of tobacco, a 
fmajl quantity of farfaparille, cocoa, coffee, rice 
and indigo; to which were added fome whale- 
bone, woods for dying, building, and cabinet 
work, and 14 or 15,000 hides. - 

- Amone all the methods devifed for increaling 
the produce of fo rich a couatry, the Portugueie 
: minitry 
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miniftry have preferred that of giving freedom to Boo K 
the Brazilians, as being the fafeft, the cheapeft, 1x, 
and the moft humane. They declared in 1755, 
that for the future, all the fubje&ts of the crown, 
whether they were fo by their own fiee will or by 
compulfion, fhould be deemed citizens to all ins 
tents and purpofes, and fhould be entitled to that 
appellation on the fame terms as the Europeans. 
No other duties are impofed upon them; the fame 
path is open to their talents, and they may acquire 
the fame honours. No other power has treated its 
Ametican fubjeéts with fo much humanity. This 
fingular circumftance, though fo ftnking, has net 
even been taken notice of.” Every one is intent 
upon politics, war, pleafure or fortune. A re- 
volution fo favourable co mankind efcapes every 
eye, even in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
in this enlightened and philofophical age. The 
public good is the gereral topic of converfation, 
but we neither perceive it nor are fenfible of it 
when it takes place. 

PortTuGaL would receive a fufficient compenfa- 
tion for this indifference, if the new fyflem had 
produced the defired effedt. We fhould fee the 
Brazilians applying themfelves to the culture of 
their lands, and multiplying their produce. Their 
labour would enable them to procure numberlefs 
comforts which they have not enjoyed. The view 
of their happinefs would tempt the favages to quit 
their forefts, and to embrace a more quiet way of 

"fe. By degrees, the influence of their example 
P 3 woud 
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BOO K would fpread, and ia time, all Brazit wauld be- 


IX. 


come civilized. A mutual confidence would be: 


kero eftablithed between the Americans and the Euros. 


peans, and they would became but ont sation, 
All would concur in producing the ftock of aw 
immenfe trade to the mother, country, which en 
her part would not negle& to fend a conftant fup- 
ply for the increafing confumption of the colony, 
An exact balance would be kept up between their 
reciprocal interefls, and great care would be taken 
that nothing fhould interrupt fo valuable a harmo- 
ny. In a word, the Portuguefe, by one act of 
humanity, would have mace amends for all the 
injuri¢g they haye done the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica. 

Unroatunatety thefe flattering profpeds have 
all proved chimerical. It might have been rea- 
fonable to form expe¢tations of their fuccef, if 
this great change had been brought on by flow 
degrees. The Brafilians might infenfibly have 
been attached to the comforts of faciety; they 
might have been trained yp to ufeful labours ; they 
would gradually haye got the better of their natu, 
ral Jazinefs, and been infpired with a defire of pofe 
feffing property. A happy revolution being rhus 
prepared by thefe mild meaferes, much would ftill 
have remained to be done, which seems to have 
e{caped the penetration of the muniftry. They 
have neglected granting lands to the new fub- 
jects in convenient fituatians. They have not 
taade them {ufficient advances. They have nog 
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fupplied them with able guides to dire&t them; BOOK 
nor have their chiefs been men of integriry and 1X. 
humanity. Nothing, therefore, has been done for 
the public good, by granting civil liberty to the 
Brazilians; and much has been done againft it, by 
abridging the Europeans of their freedom, in fub- 
jecting them to the tyrannical monopoly of an 
exclufive privilege. No perfon had forefeen, or 
even fufpected, a regulation fo contrary to the ge- 
nius of the nation. 

Portucat has made immenfe difcoveries in a ai 


Africa, and in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, without titted for 
the affiftance of any company. Méere focieties of penne 
merchants, in which kings, princes, and noble- 

men were concerned, fitted out laree fleets for 

thofe three parts of the world, raifed the Portu- 

guefe name above all others, and brought about 

the moft important and interefting revolution in 
commerce the univerfe had ever experienced. Ir 

was not to be expected that a nation, which, in 

the barbarous ages, had ‘purfued the ineflimable 
advantages of competition, would at laft, in an 
enlightened age, adopt a pernicious fyftem, which, 

by collecting the principles of life and motion into 

a {mall part of the body politic, leaves all the reit 

in a ftate of inactivity and ruin. 

. Tats fyftem was formed among the ruins of 
Lifbon, when the earth had as it were caft out her | 
inhabitants, and left them no afylum or place of 
fafety but on the fea, or in the other hemifphere. 

eo (dreadful fhocks which had fubverted that 
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BOOK Superb capital were till repeated, and the flames 

1x. that had reduced it to afhes were {carce extinguith- 

“f-—~ cd, when an exclufive company was eftablifhed, for 

the purpofe of felling to foreizn nations the wine 

fo well known by the name of Port, which is 

drunk in many of the colonies, in part of the 

north, and efpecially in England. The city of 

Oporto, the frft in the kingdom for its popula- 

tion, riches and commerce, fince Lifbon had as it 

were difappeared, juftly took the alarm, thinking 

that her trade would be ruined by this fatal alie- 

nation of the rights of the whole nation, in favour 

of a company, The province between the Deuro 

and the Minho, the moft fruitful in the kingdom, 

formed no further expectations from its cultures. 

Defpair excited a fpirit of fedition among the 

people, and this gave occafion to the cruelties of 

the government. Twelve hundred perfons were 

either executed, condemned to public labour, ha- 

nifhed ta the forts in Africa, or reduced to pover- 

ty by the confifcanion of their poffeffions. The 

monopoly which had occafioned all thefe misfor- 

tunes ftill continued, and prevails even at this day, 

attended with all that train of evils which were 

forefeen, even by thofe who are leaft converfane in 
political {peculation, 

Tuts fatal exper.ment, which ought to have 
enlightened the miniftry, made no impreffion up- 
on them, ‘They had already, ever fince the 6th 
of June 1765, created the Maragnan company , 
and far from receding, they erected the Fernam- 

bugca 
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bucca company four years after, and thereby en- Boo K 
flaved all the northern part of Brazil. The flock rx. 
of the firft company confifled of 1200 fhares, and’ 
the other of 3400. Their charter is for twenty 
-years, and foreigners fettled in Portugal may be- 
come proprietors. They exercife the moft horrid 
tyranny over the immenfe coaft that has been con- 
figned tothem. This attempt againft public l- 
berty and the right of property has excited a vio- 
lent fpirit of animofity, which is conftantly kept 
up by the evident diminution of the productions. 

WE are ignorant of the reafons that have induc- 
ed the court of Lifbon to take a ftep, which has 
given offence to all orders of the ftate, and all 
parts of the monarchy. It is impoffible that fo 
tyrannical a meafure fhould have been adopted, 
with no other view than to prevent the contraband 
trade, as it hath been afferted. Befides that ex- 
clufive companies are from their nature more like- 
ly to increafe the contraband trade, it is well 
known that none js carried on in the fouth of Bra. 
zil, the only part that is affefted by the monopoly, 
The only foreign connections this part of America 
has, are the tranfaGlions of St. Catherine with the 
fhips that frequent the South Seas, and thofe of 
Rio-Janeiro with fhips of different nations, which, 
under various pretences, put in there in their paf- 
fage to and from the Eaft Indies, 

WHATEVER motives may have given rife to 
charter companies, we may venture to affirm that 
<mong the powers of Europe, Portugal has not 


been 
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80 0 K been the greateft lofer by this abfurd fyftem. That 

1x. kingdom has adopted the fatal cuftom of being in 

“——-r- fome meafure a‘mere fpectator of the trade that 

is carried on in tts own colonies. So fingular an 
infatuation has been brought on by degrees. 

Canfesof THe firft conquefts of the Portuguefe in Africa 

the decay and Afia, did not ftifle the feeds of their induftry. 


of Portu- 
gal, ane of Though Lifbon was become the general warehoufe 


mes, for India goods, her own filken and woollen ma- 
nufactures were ftill carried on, and were fufficient 
for the confumption of the mother country and of 
Brazil. The nattonal activity extended to every 
thing, and made fome amends fur the deficiency of 
population, which was becoming daily more confi- 
derable. Amidft the various calamities that Spanith 
tyranny opprefied the kingdom with, the Portuguefe 
could not complain of a ceffation of labour at home ; 
nor was the number of manufactures much leflened 

at the time when they recovered their liberty. 
Tue happy revolution that placed the Duke of 
Braganza upon the throne, was the period of this 
decay. <A fpirit of enthufiafm feized upon the 
people. Some of them croffed the feas, in orde® 
to defend diftant poffeffions againft an enemy who. 
was imagined to be more formidable than he really 
was. The reft took up arms to cover the fron- 
tiers. The interefts of the whole nation prevailed, 
over private views, and every patriot was folicitous 
only for bis country. Je might naturally be ex- 
pected that when the firft enthufiafm was naft, 
every one wauld refume his ufual employment ; 
but 
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but unfortunately the cruel war which followed so0 #¢ 
thar creat event, was attended with fuch devafta- Ix. 
tions in an open country, that the people chofe- 

rather not to work at all, than to expofe them- 

felves to fee the fruit of their labours continually 
deftroyed. The miniftry encouraged this fpirit of 
indolence by meafures which cannot be too fe- 

verely cenfured. 

Tere fituation put them under a neceffity of 
forming alliances. Political reafons fecured to 
them all the enemies of Spain. The advantages 
they muft neceflarily reap from the diverfion made 
in Portugal, could not attach them to its intereft. 
If the new court had formed fuch extenfive views 
as from the nature of their enterprife it might be 
prefumed they had, they would have known thar 
they had no need to make any concefijons in erder 
to acquire friends. By an ill-judged precipitation, 
they ruined their affairs. They gave up their trade 
to other powers, who were almeft as much in- 
tere{ted in its prefervation as they were themlelves, 
This infatuation made thofe powers imagine they 
might venture any thing, and they therefore un- 
reafonably extended the privileges that had been 
granted them, The induttry of the Portuguefe was 
deftroyed by this competition, but was again reviv- 
ed by an error of the French miniftry, 

France, which then had but a {mall quantity of 
bad tobacco, and no fugar at all, in 1644, refolved 
without any apparent reafon, to prohibit the im, 
portation of fugar and tebacco from Brazil. Por- 
- tugal, 
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Boo Ktugal, by way of reprifal, prohibited the impor- 


Ix. 


tation of aj] French manufactures, the only ones 
‘it valued at that time. Genoa immediately feized 
upon the filk trade, and has engroffed it ever 
fince; but the nation, after fome hefitation, began 
in 1681, to manufacture their own waollen goods ; 
and by the affiftance of fome Englifh artificers, 
were enabled, in 1684, to prohibit feveral kinds 
of foreign cloth, and foon after to forbid them all. 

Encriano, which had raifed her own trade with 
Portugal upon the ruins of that of France, was 
much chagrined at thefe arrangements. Fora long 
time, the Englifh {trove to open the communica- 
tion afrefh, and more than once when they thought 
they had accomplifhed this, they found themfelves 
totally difappointed in their expectations. It was 
impoffible to difcover in what manner thefe at- 
tempts would end, when a revolution happened 
in the political fyftem of Europe, which at once 
overturned all the former ideas, 

A cranpson of Lewis XIV. was called to the 
throne of Spain. All nations were alarmed at this 
acceffion of power to the houle of Bourbon, which 
they already thought too formidable, and too am- 
bicious. Portugal in pe:ticular, which has always 
confidered France as a frm friend, now beheld in 
her an enemy who muft neceffarily defire, and, 
perbaps, promote her ruin. This induced her ta 
apply far the protection of England, which being 
‘accuftomed to turn every negociation to her own 
commercial advantage took care not to neglect fo fae 

) vourable 
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vourable an opportunity. The Englifh ambaffador Boo x 
Methuen, a profound and able negociator, ieneda 1X. 
treaty, on the 27th of December 1703, by which 
the court of Lifbon engaged to permit the impor- 
tation of all Britifh woollen goods, on the fame 
footing as before the prohibition, upon condition 
that the Portugal wines fhould pay a duty one 
third lefs than cthofe of France, co the cuftom- 
houte in England. 
Tue advantages of this ftipulation were very 
certain for one of the parties, but only probable 
for the other. England obtained an exclufive pri. 
vilege for her manufactures, as the prohibition re- 
mained in full force with regard to thole of other 
nations ; but granted nothing on her part, having 
already fettled, for her own interefl, what fhe now 
artfully reprefertted as a great favour done to Por- 
tugal. Since France had bought no more eloths 
of the Englifh, they had obferved that the high 
price of French wines was prejudicial to the bas 
Jance of trade, and had therefore endeavoured to 
leffen the confumption, by laying heavier duties 
upon them. They have again increafed them from 
the fame motive, and ftill made a merit of it to 
the court of Lifbon, as being a proof of their 
friendthip, 
Tue Portuguefe manufactures fell, being una- 
ble to fupport the competition of the Englith. 
Great Britain clothed her new ally, and as the 
wine, oil, falt, and fruit fhe bought, was a rifle 
in comparifon to what fhe fold, it was neceffary 
: that 
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Booxthat the deficiency fhould be fupplied with thé 

1X. gold of Brazil. The balance inclined mere and 

more in favour of the Enplifh, and it was {carce 
poffible that it fhould not. 

Aut perfons who are converfant with the theory 
of commerce, or have attended t@ its revolutions, 
know that an active, tich and intelligent nation, 
which has once appropriated to itfelf any confidet« 
able branch of trade, will foon engrofs all the lefs 
important branches of it. It has fuch great ad- 
vantages over its competitors, that ic difgufts thems, 
and makes itfelf mafter of the countries where its 
induftry is exerted. Thus it is that Great Britaia 
has found means to engrofs all the productions of 
Portugal and her colonies. 

Ir furnifhes Portugal with clothing, food, hard 
ware, materials for building, and all articles of 
luxury, and returns her own materials manufac 
tured. This employs a million of Englifh artifi; 
cers or hufbandmen. 

Ir fusnifhes her with fhips, and with naval and 
warlike ftores for her ferdlements in America, and 
carries on all her navigation in Europe. 

Ir carries on fhe whole money trade of Portu- 
gal. Money i is borrowed in London at three o¢ 
three and a half per cent, and negociated at Lift 
bon, where it 1s worth ten. In ten years times 
the capital is returned by the intereft, and ftill res 
mains due. 

Ir engrofies all the inland trade, There ate 
Englith houfes {ettled ag Lifogn which receive alk 

the 
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the ¢ommodities of their own country, and diftri-2 oo x 
bute them t@ merchants, who difpofe of them in 1X. 
the previnces, moftly for the profic of their em-' 
ployers. A finall profit is the only reward of this 
induftry, which is difgraceful to a nation that 
works at home for the benefit of another. 

Ir carries off even the commiffion trade. The 
fleets deftined for the Brazils are the fole property 
of the Englifh. The riches they bring back muf 
belong to them. They will not even fuffer thens 
to pafs through the hands of the Portuguefe, and 
only borrow or purchate their name, becaufe they 
cannot do without it. Thefe ftrangers difappear 
as foon as they have acquired the fortune they in. 
tend, and leave that nation impoverifhed and ex- 
haufted, at whofe expence they have enriched 
themfelves. Ir is demonftrable from the regifters 
of the fleets, that in the {pace of fixty years, that 
is, from the difcovery of the mines to the year 
1756, 2,400,000,000 livres * worth of gold have 
been brought away from Brazil, and yet in 1754, 
all the fpecie in Portugal amounted to no more 
than 15 or 20,090,000 +, and at that time the na- 
tion owed 72,000,000 §. From this account we 
may eafily judge of its fituation. 

Bur what Lifbon has loft, London nas gained. 
England, by her natural advantages, was only in- 
tended for a fecondary power. Though the changes 
that had meee happened | in the religion, go- 

. vernment, 


* tpod,q00,c00l, + On an average not much more thap 
7$2,000l, § 3,150,000L 
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800K vernment, and induftry of the Englith had ints 
IX. proved their condition, increafed their ftrenoth, 
‘and unfolded their genius, they could not poffibly 
act a capital part. They knew by experience that 
the means which, in ancient governments, could 
raife a nation to any height, when without any 
connection with its neighbours, it emerged as it 
were fingly out of nothing, were infofficient in 
modern times, when the intercourfe of nations 
making the advantages of each common to all, 
left to numbers and ftrength their natural fuperio- 
rity. Since foldiers, generals and nations have 
hired themfelves to engage in war ; fince the power 
of gold hath opened every cabinet and made eve- 
ry treaty ; England had learned that the gteatnhefS 
of a ftate depended upon its riches, and that its 
political power was eftimated in proportion to its 
millions, This truth, which muft have alarmed 
the ambition of the Englifh, became favourable 
to them as foon as they had prevailed upon Por- 
tugal to depend on them for neceffaries, and had 
bound them by tréaties to an impoffibihry of pro: 
curing them from any other power. Thus was 
that kingdom made dependent on a falfe friend for 
food and raiment. ‘Thefe were, to borrow rhe 
expreffion of a certain politician, like two anchors 
which the Britons had faftened upon that empire. 
They went further ftill: they made-the Portuguefe 
lofe all confideration, all weight, all influence in 
the general fyftem of affairs, by perfuading them 
to have neither forces nor alliances. Truft to os, 
fad 
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faid the Englifh; for your fafety ; we will nego- BOOK 
ciate and fight for you. Thus without bloodfhed 1x. 
or labour, and without experiencing any of the “~~ 
evils that attend upon conqueft, they made them- 
felves more effectually mafters of Portugal than 
the Portuguefe were of the mines of Brazil. 

Axx things are connected together, both in na- 
ture and policics. It is hardly poffible that a 
nation fhould lofe its agriculture and its induftry, 
without a vifible decay of the liberal arts, letters, 
fciences, and all the found principles of policy and 
government. The kingdom of Portugal furnithes 
a melancholy inftance of this truth. Since Great 
Britain has condemned it to a ftate of ination, ic 
is fallen into fuch barbarifm as is fcarce credible. 
The light which has fhone all over Europe, ftop- 
ping at the Pyrennees, which feem to reflect it back 
again, hath not extended itfelf to the frontiers of 
Portugal. That kingdom has even been obferved 
to degenerate, and to attract the contempt of thofe, 
whofe emulation and jealoufy it had before excited. 
The advantage of having enjoyed excellent laws, 
while all other ftates were involved in horrible con- 
fufion ; this ineftimable advantage has been of no 
fervice to the Portuguefe. They have loft the 
turn of their genius, by forgetting the principles 
of reafon, morality, and politics. The efforts 
they may make to emerge from this ftate of de-- 
genefacy and infatuation, might, poffibly, prove 
ineffectual; becaufe good reformers are not eafily 
to be found in that nation which ftands moft in 

Vou. HI. Q need 
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Boo x need of them. Men who are qualified to caufe 

1x. révolutiony ta empires, ate generally prepated to it 

“=== by previous circumftances ; and feldem {tart up at 

once. They generally have their foterunnersy who 

have awakened the minds of the people, difpofed 

them to receive the light, and prepared the necef- 

{ary medns for bringing about thefe great changes. 

As there is no appearance of any fuch preparatory 

_fteps in Portugal, it is to be feared the nation 

muft ftill continue ia this humihating condition, 

unlefs it will adopt the maxims of more enlighten- 

ed ftates, with proper precautions fuited to its fi- 

tuation ; and urilefs it calls in the affiftance of fo~ 
reigners capable of dire¢ting it. 

Meansof Tue firft ftep towards its recovery, that leading 

etl, one without which all the reft would be unfteady, 

a °°" whcertain, uftiefs, and perhaps, dangerous, would 

be to fhake off the yoke of England. Porrugak 

in her prefent fituation, cannot fbfift without fo- 

reign commodities; therefore, it is her intereft to 

promote the gteateft competition of fellers the 

poffibly cén, in order to reduce the price of what 

fhe is obliged to buy. AAs it is ao lefs the intereft 

of the Poftuguefe to difpofe of the overplus of 

their own produce and that of the colonies, they 

evght, for the fame reafon, to invite as many pur- 

chafers as poffible to their harbours, to enhance the 

- price and increafe the quantity of their exports. Thefe 

‘political meafures are certainly lable to no objection. 

By the treaty of 1703, the Portuguefe are only 

ebliged to permit the importation of woollen 

ee sods 
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poods from England, on the terms ftipulated be- Book 
fore the prohibition. They might grant the fame 1x. 

privilege to other nations, without incurring she_ 
reproach of having broken their engagement. A 
liberty granted to one nation, was never interpret- 
ed as an exclufive and perpetual privilege, that 
could deprive the prince who granted it, of his 
right of extending it to other nations. He mult 
neceffarily be the judge of what fuits his own kine- 
dom. Itis not eafy to conceive what rational ob- 
jection a Britifh minifter‘could make to a king of 
Portugal who fhould tell him; I will encourage 
merchants to come to my dominions, who will 
feed my fubjeéts as cheap and cheaper than you; 
merchants who will take the produce of my colo- 
nies, from whence you will receive nothing but gold. 
We may judge of the effet this wife conduc 
would have, by the events that have taken place, 
“independent of this fpirited refolution. Portugal 
receives annually tothe value of feventy millions of 
livres* in foreign commodities, which fhe either pays 
for with the produce of her land, and with gold and 
diamonds, or remains in debt. The alluremenc 
of a profit of thirty-five per cent. which is not un, 
common in this trade, induces all nations to be 
concerned in it as much 4s poffible; nor are they 
deterred from it by the well-grounded fear of be- 
Ing never paid, or at leaft very jate. Moft of 
them have been fuccefsful in their endeavours. 
France and Italy have engroffed one third of thofe 
.Q2 ime 
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Boo x imports. Holland, Hamburgh, and the reft of 
1x. the north carry off as much; “0d England, which 
‘formerly abforbed ‘almoft the whole, takes up the 
retnaining third. It appears from the regifters of 
the cuftoms, that in the fpace of five years, from 
1762, to 1766 inclufively, England has fent goods 
to Portugal only to the value of 95,613,547 li- 
vres 10 fous*; and has received commodities to 
the amount of 37,761,075 livrest+, fo that the 
balance in money has been but 57,692,475 livres§. 
Tue circumftance which deceives all Europe, 
with regard to the extent of the Englifh trade, 
is that all the gold of Brazil is conveyed by the 
road of the Thames. This feems to be a natural 
and neceffary confequence of the affairs carried on 
by that nation. But the truth is, that metals are 
not allowed to go out of Portugal, and, therefore, 
can ohly be brought away by men of war, which 
are not liable to be fearched ; that Great Britain 
fends two every week, as regularly as the fea will 
permit, and that thefe fhips bring the a of 
all nations into their ifland, from whence the mer- 
chants difperfed in the feveral countries receive 
them either in kind, or in bills of exchange, pay. 
ing one per cent. 

Tue Britifh miniftry, who are not the dupes of 
thefe dazzling appearances, and are but too fenfible 
of thediminution of this moft valuable branch of 
their trade, have for fome time paft taken incredible 

pains 
* 4,183,092]. B4seaod. 3, + 1,652,0471. os. 7d. 3. 
§ 2,524,0451. 158. 7d. Z 
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pains to reftore it_to its former ftate. Theiren-BOOK 
deavours will never fucceed, becaufe this is one of 1X. 
thofe events which are not within the reach of po- 
litical wifdom. If the evil arofe from favours 
granted to rival nations, or if England had been 
debarred from her former privileges, fome well 
conduéted negociations might occafion a new re- 
volution. But the court of Lifbon has never va- 

ried its condu& neither with Great Britain nor 

with other ftates. Her fubjects have had no other in- 
ducement to give the preference to the merchan- 

dife brought them from all parts of Europe, than 
becaufe thofe of their former friends were fo load- 

ed with taxes, that they bore an exorbitant price. 

The Portuguefe will procure many articles at a ftill 
more reafonable rate, whenever their’ government 

fhall eftablith a perfe& equality in their ports be- 
tween all nations. 

Tue court of Lifbon, after removing in fome 
meafure the difadvantages of their trade, which is 
merely paffive, fhould endeavour to make it ac- 
tive. Their own turn, the tafte of the age, and 
the defire of fame, feem to incline them to pret. 
ty confiderable manufactures. A quantity of coarfe 
woollen ftuffs is already woven 1n the inland pro- 
vinces, though the wool is too fhort, and might 
be better employed to other purpofes: The go- 
vernment has filk manufatures at Lifbon and at 
Lamego, which coft more than they are worth. If 
they do not weave gold or filver, it is becaufe the 
wear of them is ftri€tly prohibited both in the mo- 
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Boo xXKther country, and ia the colonies. We have al- 
IX. feady proved that this kind ef induitry was mot 
‘fit for Spain ; and for the fame reafons it is smpro~ 
per for Portugal; which enght rather to turn its 

views to the encowragement of agriculture. 

Its climate is favourable to the produdion of 
filk, of which there was formerly great plenty. 
The baptifed Jews made it their bufinefs to breed 
worms, and to prepare the filk, till they were per- 
fecuted by the inquifition, which was ftill more 
fevere and more powerful under the houfe of Bra- 
ganza, than it had ever been under the Spanith 
dominion. Moft of the manufacturers fled to the 
kingdom of Valencia, .and:thofe who fold the pro- 
duce of their labours removed with their effe@s to 
England and Holland, which improved the adti- 
vity of both thofe countries. This @ifperfion was 
the ruinof the filk trade in Portugal, fo that no 
trace of it remains at prefent; but it might be 
refumed. 

. Tue next cultivation that ought to be attended 
to, is that of the olive tree, Jt is now carned on, 
and conftantly fupplies all the oil that is wanted 
for home confumption, befides a fmall quantity 
every year for exportation; but this is mot fufh- 
cient. It would be an eafy matter for Portugal to 
fhare in a more direct manner with other nations 
the profits they draw from this production, which 
is wholly confined tq the fouthern provinces of 
Eurepe, 

TBEIR 
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THz wool is lkewile capable of impraye- Boo K 
ment. Thou it is inferior te that .of Spain, the 4x. 


Freach, the Dutch, and even the Engtifh, bey up == 


twelve or thirteen thoufand guintals every year, and 
would purchafe a greater quantity if it were brought 
tothe market. Thofe who baye travelled through 
Portugal, with thar {pit of obfervatian, which 
enables men to form a right judgment of things, 
are of opinion that double the quantity might 
be obtained, without injuring the other branches 
of indpitry, and that on the contrary, it might 
tend to their improvement. 

Tue trade of fale feems to have been more 
Olofely attended to. The narth annyally takes off 
1g0 tons, which may caft 1,5c0,0c00*. It is cor- 
rofive, and tekes off from the weight and favour 
of-our food ; but has the advantage of preferving 
&ifh and meat Jonger than French fal. his pro- 
perty will eccafion a greater demand for it in pro- 
portion as the navigation of the country is ex- 
tended. 

Ir is impefible to fay as much of their wines, 
They are {0 indifferent, that it is furprifing how fo 
many nations in Europe could ever think of mak- 
ing them their conftant drink. It is ftill more 
furprifing how the Portuguefe miniflry could ever 
make fych an ill ufe of their authority, as to put a 
flop to fo profitable a culture, The order for 
rooting up the vines could only be dictated by pri- 
vate intereft or falfe views. The pretence for fo 

Q 4 eX- 
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BOO K extraordinary a law is’ fo abfurd, that no one has 


IX. 


given credit toit. It is very welf known that the 


‘ground where the vines have ftood, can never be 


fic for thé culture of corn. 

Bur if this were ever fo practicable, it would 
{till be an unwartantable infringement of the facred 
and unalienable right of property. In a monaftery 
every thing belongs to all: nothing is the property 
of any individual, but the joint property of the 
whole community ; it is one fingle animal with 
twenty, thirty, forty, a thoufand, ten thoufand 
heads. But it is not the fame in fociety. Hete 
every innividuat has the difpofal of himfelf and 
his property; he poffeffes a fhare of the general 
wealth, which he is abfolute mafter of, and may 
ufe, or even abufe, as he thinks proper. A_pri- 
vate man muit be at liberty to let his ground he 
fallow, if he chufes it, without the intervention of 
adminiftration. If government affumes a right to 
judge of the abufe of property, it will foon take 
upon itfelf to judge of the ufe of it; and then 
every true idea of liberty and property will be de- 
ftroyed, If it can require me to employ my own 
property according to ns fancy, if tt inflid pu- 
nifhments on mv difobedience, my negligence or 
my folly, and that under pretence of general and 
public utility, 1 am no longer abfolute mafter of 
my own, 1 am only an adminiftrator, who is to be 

irected by the will of another. The man who 
lives in fociety, muft in this refpe&t be left at li- 
berty to be a bad citizen, becaufe he will foon be 
{c- 
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feverely punifhed by poverty, and by contempt, Boo xk 
which is worfe than poverty. He who burns his 1X. 
own corn, or throws his money away, is a fool too ~~ 
rarely to be met with, to make it neceffary to bind 

him by prohibitive laws, which would be injurious 

in themfelves, by their infringement of the uni- 

verfal and facred notion of property. In every 

well regulated conftitution, the bufinefs of the ma- 

giftrate muft be confined to what concerns the 

public fafety, inward tranquillity, the conduct of 

the army, and the obfervance of the laws. Wherever 
authority is extended beyond this, we may affirm 

that the people are expofed to oppreffion. If we 

take a furvey of all ages and nations, that great 

and fublime idea of public utility will prefent ic- 

felf co our imagination under the fymbolical figure 

of a Hercules, crufhing one part of the people 

with his club, amidft the fhouts and acclamations 

of the other part, who are not fenfible that they 

are foon to fall under the fame ftrokes. 

To return to Portugal; that country ftands in 
need of other meafures than have hitherto been 
purfued to reftore the moft important of its cul- 
tures. Itis fo inconfiderable, that the Portuguefe 
annually import three fourths of the corn they-con- 
fume. It is well known that before they had ap: 
plied themfelves to navigation, they fupplied great 
part of the Mediterranean with corn, and fome- 
times Enoland itfelf. Their own wants now call 
for the exertion of their activity. Nothing but a 
total impoffibility can juftify a government, that 

fuffers 
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Boo K fuffers bath the mother country and her colonies 
IX. fo depend upan othes nations for the common ac- 
‘ceffaries of life. 

Tue court of Lifbon wowld lay under a fatal 
miflake, if at fhould imagine that time alone will 
bring about to greata sevolutiog. It behoves it to 
pave the way for this nevolotion, ky diminifhing 
the taxes, and by chasging rhe mode of raiGng 
them, which as often mone eppreflive than ahe tax 
irfelf. When the impedimenis ane removed, every 
kind of ecacauragement appt be given. One of 
the moft fatal prejudices, and mo deftruttive of 
the happinefs cf men and the profperity of na- 
tions, is that which fuppofes that men only are 
wanting for the purpofes of agriculture. Theex- 
pericnce of all ages has {hewn, that mvych cannot 
be required of the earth, till much has been be- 
flowed upon it. There are pot, perhaps, in all 
Portugal, twenty farmerg who are able to advance 
the neceflary fums. Government should, there- 
fore, afi them. A revenne of aoput forty-four 
millions *, near one half of which ic draws from 
the mother country, and the reft from the calonies, 
will facilitate this Htberality, which is frequendy 
mere oeconamical than the molt fordid awarice. 

Tuis firft change will be productive of others, 
The atts neceflary to agriculture will infallibly rife 
gnd grow up with it, Induftry will extend us é- 
veral branches, and Portugal will no longer exhibit 
ap inftance of a favage people in the midft of ci- 

vilized 
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vilized nations. The citizen will no longer be BOO K 
forced to devote himfelf to celibacy, orto leave 1X. 
his country in fearch of employment. Commodi-_ 
ous houfes will be erected upon ruins; and ma- 
nufactures fupply thé place of convents. The 
fubjedts of this almoft ruined ftate, which now 
refemble thofe {catcered and folitary fhrubs that are 
found upon the foil of the richeft mines, will nie 
Jonger be reduced to thofe neceffities they now ex- 
perience, notwithftanding their movntains and ri- 
vers of gold. The wealth of the ftate will be 
kept in conftant circulation, and will no longer be 
buried in the churches. Superftition will be ba- 
nifhed, together with ignorance, defpair, and in- 
doleace. “Thofe who have no other object in view, 
but to commit excefles, and expiate them, who are 
fond of miracles and magic arts, will then be in- 
flamed with public fpirit. The nation freed from 
its fecters, and reftored eo its natural activity, will 
exert itfelf with a fpirit worthy of its former ex- 
ploits. 

Pog Tucat will then pecallees that fhe was in- 
debted to her navy for her opulence, her glory, and 
her ftrength, and will attend to the means of ree 
ftoring it. It will no longer be reduced to eighteen 
men of war, ill built, and as ill mann al and armed, 
and about a hendred merchant-men, fram fix to 
eight hundred tons burden, which are ftill ia a 
more ruinous ftate. Her population, which has 
infenfibly funk from three millions of fauls to 
eighteen hundred thoufand, will increafe and fill 

her 
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Boo Kher harbours and roads with active fleets. The 


IX. 


revival of her navy, will be doubtlefs dificule for 
‘a power whofe flag is not known on any of the 
European feas, and which, for a century paft, has 
given up her navigation to any power that would 
attend to it; but every obftacle will be furmounted 
by a wife and prudent government. When once it 
carries on all the navigation that fhould belong to 
it, immenfe fums will be retained in the kingdom» 

which are now conftantly expended for freight. 
Tus change will extend its influence to the 
iflands that are dependent on Portugal. The port 
of Madeira will no longer be open to the Englith. 
The mother country will have the fole power of 
difpofing of twenty five or thirty thoufand pipes 
of madeira which that ifland produces, It will be 
in the roads of Lifbon and Oporto thar all nations 
will fupply themfclves with that wine, which is in 
fuch requeft in the four quarters of the globe. 
The Azores will furnifh Portugal for the purpofes 
of agriculture, for its own confumption, and for 
falt provifions, with oxen, which it is prevented 
from breeding by the drynefs of its foil; and the 
Cape de Verd iflands will fupply it with more 
mules than it wants. The New England people 
formerly pruured them from thence to carry to 
the Cartbbee iflands; but a preat mortality that 
happened in 1750, putan endtothat trade. This 
deficiency will foon be made good by a proper at- 

sention to the breeding of this cattle. 

THESE 
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Tuese alterations will be produdtive of fillpoox 


more material ones. Brazil, which has no other 


defect than that of being too large for Portugal; 
which has only a few habitations fcatrered along’ 


the fea coafts; and has no other colonifts in the 
inland parts, but fuch as are employed in the 
mines, will then affume a new afpect : its govern- 
ment will be new modelled. It will become evi- 
dent how great a miftake as been committed with 
regard to all modern nations, by transferring to 
the new difcovered world all the abfurdities which 
the barbarifm of the feudal government had ac- 
cumulated in the old through a long feries of ages. 
A few plain laws will be fubftituted in the place 
of the fubtle arts of chicane, which are no more 
than refinements on tyranny, and an increafe of 
opprefiion. | 

Tue execution of thefe laws will be fecured, if 
employments are not fold, and if a proper choice 
is made; and good governors appointed to com- 
mand Para, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, who fhall be 
independent of each other, though the latter fhall 
have the title of viceroy. The vigilance of the 
three chiefs will put an end to the treacheries and 
enormities which the Brazilian Porruguefe have 
too long been guilty of, or caufed their flaves to 
commit. 

Havine thus reformed their manners, the next 
ftep will be to regulate their adminiftration. The 
liberty of fending out thips from the mother coua- 
try at pleafure, which has been fubftituted to the 


Op- 
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Book Opprefiive mode of carrying on trade by fleets, 
1x. wilt be productive of osher favouable innovations, 
"Expeditions will not be confined to the roads af 
Lifbon and Oporto, becaufe as the other ports bear 
their part in the public expences, it is fit they 
fhould enjoy the fame advantages. Exclufive com- 
panies will be abolifhed. That load of taxes, 
which ts the bane of Europe, will no longer op- 
prefs the Brazils. This colony will no longer be 
devoured by thofe numerous contractors who are 
‘the ruia of the moft fuccefsful labours. The mo- 
ther country will be convinced that fhe has no 
right to demand any thing of her colonies but 
their productions, Thefe productions themfelves 
will not in the firft inflance be clogged with enor- 
mous duties, which prevent them from being cir 
culated. Gold, that mark of all other riches, that 
moft valuable commodity of Brazil, freed from 
the fetters that obftructed its progrefs, will freely 
circulate in all countries which can fupply com- 
modities in exchange for it. It will no longer be 
neceflary that Dutch, French, and Englifh men 
of war fhould favour or conceal thefraudulent ex- 

portation of it under the fanction of their flag. 
Acricunturs, ennobled by liberty, .will fhake 
off the yoke of oppreffion, to which ignorance, 
avarice, and defpotifm have made irfubyect. The 
means that will coencut m promoting it will daily 
increafe. The Portuguefe, who firft opened Afri- 
ca to other nations, have, notwithftanding their 
decay, preferved fome confiderable advantages in 
- that 
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that countty. They pofie{s large colonies on thé sp no K 
coaft moft favourable for the flave trade, while the 1x. 
rival nations have enly fmall factories there , and “ry” 
fame are deprived even of this refource. Thefe 
exclufive poffeffions, which enable them to procure 
theit negroes one third theaper than they are to be 
had in the ports where there #s a competition, will 
determine the Brazilians to increafe the nuthber of 
them, when onee the duty is taken off, which is 
now ten per cent. upon the heads of thefe unhap. 
py Africans; as it is upon all commodities that 
come from Europe. The mother councry wil! give 
a further encotragemient to ths trade, fince every 
‘the call of humanity casinot prevail upon ambition 
to difcontinue it, by permitting the cclony to make 
their own falr, inftead of fending for it from Por- 
tugal, as it is now compelled to do. This will fa- 
cilitate the fitting out of fhips, by adding falt beef 
and pork to the provifions of the crew, which hi- 
therto have been only caffada and dried fifh. Then, 
inftead of thirty or forty fhips, from fixty to 2 
hundred tons burden, which are annually fitted 
eut, one hundred will be difpatched, and in pro- 
cefs of time a greater number if it fhould be 
thought neceffary. 

Tats improvement might be haftened, by rer- 
mitting a direct navigation from the Brazils to the 
Faft Indies. This trade is peculiatly uferul co 
Portugal ; and her policy would require her to ¢x- 
tend it as much as poffible. As the Portuguele 
yeither have nor can have any manufactures of 

their 
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B00 K thelr own, pleats give thé preference to 

1x. thole linens and Ruffi which are agreeable, and 
wr which are moft fuitable to their own climate and 
that of their colgnies, and abfslucely neceffary for 
their African faftories. The mother country would 
not facrifice any advantage by affociating Brazil to 
this branch of induftry. It cannot have forgot 
that it formed a company in 1723, which did not 
fucceed. From that time, only one thip has been 
fitted out yearly, which for a long while’ pot in 
at Bahia on its return from Afia, and for fome 
years pait, calls for refrefhmenys, at Angola, by 
order of the government to which it belongs. The 
direct voyages from Brazil would be much more 
frequent. Its contraband trade with Buenos Ayres 
would fupply it with piaftres for traffic, and ir 
would find on the Amazon part of the materials’ 
for navigation. The banks of that immenfe river 
aboutid with wood of the mioft excelleat kind. Itis 
known to be very lafting, neither does the worm, 
which is the univerfal fcourge of the navy, ever 
afieét it, and the fcorvy never appears on board 
the ihips shat are made of it, The difficulty arif 
ing from the want of hemp or flax is already re- 
moyed. Two plants have been difcavered, which 
grow in great plenty in the forefts about Bahia, 
called Gravete and Tiew, which make very good 
thread for coarfe linen, fail-cloth and ropes. Un- 
fortanitely a private stan in the neighbourhood. 
has gota patent for Gifveen years for the fale work- 
jng OF it. 
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An infallible way to bring about thefe greatBooxk 


changes {peedily, would be to open the ports of 
Brazil to all nations, Such a liberty would give 
the colony that activity which it never can acquire 
without it. The nations that fail there would be 
interefted in its profpericy and defence. It would 
be far more ferviceable to the mother-country, by 
the gradual increafe of its cuftoms than by a per- 
nicious monopoly. Portugal that has no manu- 
factures, mutt purfue a different fyftem from the 
other powers in Europe, who have more goods 
than they want to fupply their American fettle- 
ments; and the very competition that might be 
prejudicial to them, will certainly be very advan- 
tageousto the Porruguefe. = - 

Ir the court of Lifbon does not adopt this fyf 
tem, which no doubt may be liable to fome ob- 
jections, ic muft at leaft repeal the law that for- 
bids all foreigners from refiding in the Brazils 
Not fifty years ago, there were feveral Englith, 
Dutch, and French houfes in Brazil, whole in- 
duftry encouraged every kind of labour. Far 
from driving them away by barbaroufly opprefiing 
them, encouragements ought to have been given 
to fix them there, and to increafe their number, 
Not that, ftrictly {peaking, there is a fcarcity of 
white people in thele extenfive regions ; for by a 
calculation that may be depended on, they amount 
to near 600,000. ‘This is more than are to be 
found in any other colony ; but the Creole Portu- 
guefe are fo indolent, fo corrupt, fo paffionately 

Vox. Hl. R ad- 
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80 0 K additted to pleafare, that they are become inca- 
1x. pable of the leaft care and application +e balinels. 
‘Perhaps, the only way to rowze this degenerate 
race, would be to fet before their eyes fome labo- 
rious mtn, to whom fuitable pareels of dand might 

be alloteed. 

Furs might eafily be done. On the banks of 
the moft navigable rivers are large plains that are 
ho man’s property, and might enrich any one who 
would take the pains to cultivate them. Even 
by the fea fide i would be aneafy matter to fettle 
a great number of cultivators. On the firft dif- 
covery of that country, government granted whole 
provinces to feveral noblemen under the title 
of captainfhips; but afterwards withdrew thefe 
grants, and gave in exchange, titles, penfions, 
or other marks of favour. This policy has brodght 
into the crown a large extent of territory, which 
now lies wafte, and might be ufefully employed. 
An infinite number of Englifh, French and Dutch 
colonifts, whofe plantations are exhaufled, and 
many Europeans who. are feized with a paffion of 
making a fortune, fo prevalent in this age, would 
remove thither with their induftry and their whole 
ftock. : 

Tuar nothing might prevent them, they fhould 
be fecured from the fury of the inquifition. That 
cruel tribunal has never, indeed, been ereé&ed 
in Brazil; but it has its empffaries there, who 
ate more inhuman, if poffible, than itfelfi Is 
is ftill remembered, that from the year 1702, to 
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3748, thole infamous men fens over to Europea BooxK 
prodigious aumber of priefis, monks, and pto- 1X. 
prietors of lasd, and even negroes, whom they 
accufed of judaifm. Thefe oppreffions ruined 
agticulsure to fuch a degree, that the fleets of 
1724 and 172g found no provifions there. In 
2728, the government enacted that for the fu- 
ture, if any colonift were taken up by the holy 
office, his goods and chattles and his flaves fhould 
not be forfeited, and that his fortune thould de- 
fcend to his heirs. The mifchief that was already 
done, could not be repaired by this decree, nor 
can mutual confidence be reftored, till the authors 
of the misfortunes that have ruined che colony are 
recalled. 

Even this precaution will not be fufficient, un- 
Jefs the power of the clergy is abridged. Some 
ftates have been known to favour the corruption 
of priefts, in order to weaken the afcendant that 
fuperftition gives them over the minds of the peo- 
ple. That this method is not always infallible, 
appears from what has happened in the Brazils. 
nor is this execrable policy reconcileable with the 
principles of morality. It would be more fecure 
and more eligible to open the doors of the fanc- 
tuary to all the citizens without diftinction. Phi- 
lip II, when he became mafter of Portugal, enac- 
ted that they fhould be fhur againft all fuch whofe 
blood was tainted with any mixture with Jews, 
heretics, negroes or Indians. This diftinction has 


given a dangerous fuperiority to a fet of men who 
| R 2 were 
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BOO K were already too powerful. it has'‘been abolifhed 


iX. 


in the African fettlements ; why fhould not thofe 
‘of America enjoy the fame privilege ? Way, after 
taking from the clergy the authority they derived 
from their birth, fhould they not be abridged of 
the power they affume on account of their riches? 
Some politicians have afferted, that no govera- 
ment ought ever to appoint a fixed income for the 
clergy, but that their {piritual fervices thould be 
paid by thofe who have recourfe to them. That 
this method would excite their zeal and vigilance. 
That they would grow daily more expert in the 
care of fouls by experience, ftudy, and applica- 
tion. Thefe ftatefmen have been oppofed by 
phifofophers, who maintained that an oeconomy 
which would tend to increafe the ativity of the 
clergy, would be fatal to public tranquillity ; and 
that it was better to lull that ambitious body into 
idlenefs, than to give it new ftrength. It 1s ob- 
ferved that churches and religious houfes which 
have no fettled income, are fo many repofitories 
of fuperftition, maintained at the expence of the 
lower clafs of people, where faints, miracles, re- 
licks, and ali the inventions with which impofture 
has loaded religion, are made. So that it would be 
a benefit to fo fociety, if the clergy had a ftated pro- 
vifion ; but fo moderate as to reftrain the ambition 
of the body and the number of its members. Po- 
verty makes them fanatical; opulence indepen- 
dent ; and both concur to render them feditious. 
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Sucs at leaft was the opinion of a philofopher, 8s oo K 


who faid to a great monarch ; There is a powerful 


body in your dominions, which hath affumed a’ 


power of fufpending the labour of your fubjects, 
whenever it pleafes to call them into its temples. 
This body is authorifed to fpeak to them a hun- 
dred times a year, and to fpeak in the name of 
God. It tells them that the moft powerful fove- 
reign is no more in the fight of the fupreme being 
than the meaneft flave ; and that as it is infpired 
by the creator of all] things, it is to be believed in 
preference to the matters of the world. The ef- 
feéts of fuch a fyftem threaten the total fubverfion 
of fociety, unlefs the minifters of religion are made 
dependent on the magiftrate ; and they will never 
be effectually fo, unlefs they hold their fubfiftence 
from him. This is the only way to eftablifh a 
harmony between the oracles of heaven and the 
maxims of government. It is the bufinefs of a 
prudent adminiftration to bring this about without 
difturbances or commotions. 

Tit the court of Lifbon has attained this fatu- 
tary end, all projects of reformation will be in- 
effectual. The- defects of ecclefiaftical govern- 
ment will ftill fubfaft, notwithftanding all endea- 
‘yours to reform them. The clergy muft be 
brought to depend upon the magiftrate, before 
the Portuguefe who live in Brazil can dare to op- 
pofe their tyranny. Perhaps even the prejudices 
thefe inhabitants have imbibed from a faulty and 
monaftic education, may be too deeply rooted in 
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BOO Ktheir minds, to be ever eradicated. Thefe en- 


Ix. 


lightened views feem ta be referved for the next 


*genesation. This revolution might be haftened 


by obliging the chief proprietors to fend their 
children to Europe for education, and by reform- 
ing the plan of public education in Portugal. 

Aut ideas are eafily imprefied upon tender or- 
gans. The foul, without experience as without 
reflectien, readily admits truth and falfhood in mat- 
ters of opinion, and equally adopts what is either 
conducive er prejudicial co the public welfare. 
Young people may be taught to value or depre- 
ciate their own reafon; to make ufe of it, or te 
neglect it; to confider it as their beft guide, or to 
miftruft its powers. Fathers obftinately defend 
the abfurdities they-were taught in their infancy 3 
their children will be as fond of the leading prin- 
ciples m which they have been trained. They 
will bring back into Brazil notions of religion, mo- 
rality, adminiftration, commerce, and agriculture, 
The mother country will confer places of truft on 
them alone. They will then exert the talents they 
have acquired, and the face of the colony will be 
tatally changed. Wrivers who {peak of it, will na 
Jonger Jament the idlenefs, the ignarance, the 
blunders, the fuperftitions which have been the 
ground-wark of its adminiftration. The hiftory 
of this coleny wil no longer be a fatyre upon ir. 

Tue fear of incenfing Great Britain mult neg 
protradt thele happy alterations one fingle moment. 


The motives which, perhaps, have prevented them 
hitherto 
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hitherto are but prejudices, which will be removed BO 0 K 
upon the flighteft examination. There arenum- IX. 
besle& political errors, which, once adopted, be- 
come principles. Such is the prevailing notion at 
the court of Lifben, that the ftate cannot exift or 
profper bug by means of the Englifh. It is for- 
gotten that the Portuguefe monarchy was formed 
without the help of other nations ; that during the 
whole time of their contefts with the Moors, they 
were fupported by no foreign power; that their 
greatnefs had been increafing for three centuries 
fucceffively, when they extended their dominion 
over Africa and the Eaft and Weft Indies by theie 
own, ftrength. All thefe great revolutions were per- 
farmed by, the Portugufe alone. Was it neceffary 
then that this nation fhould difcover a great trea- 
fure, and be a proprietor of rich mines, merely 
to fuggeft the idea of its being unable to fupport 
itfelf? Arethe Portuguefe to be compared to thofe 
foolith individuals, whofe heads are turned by the 
embarrafiment, which their newly acquired riches 
occafion ? 


No nation ought to fubmit to be protected. If 
the people are wife, they will have forces relative 
to their fituation; and will,never have more ene- 
mies than they are able to withftand. Unlefs their 
ambition is unbounded, they have allies, who, for 
their own fakes, will warmly and faithfully fup. 
port their intereft. This general truth is peculiar- 
ly applicable to thofe ftates that are poffefled of 
mines. It is the intereft of a}] other nations to be 
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IX. 


they will all unite for theit prefervation. Let Por. 
'tugal but hold the balance even between alt the 
powers of Europe, and they will form an impe- 
netrable barrier around her. England herfelf, 
though deprived of the preference fhe has too 
long enjoyed, will ftill fupport a nation whofe in- 
dependence is effential to the balance of power in 
Europe. AH nations would quickly join in one 
common caufe, if Spain fhould ever be fo mad 
for conqueft, as to attempt any thing againft Por- 
tugal. Never would the jealous, reftlefs, and 
quick-fighted policy of our age fuffer all the trea- 
fures of the new world to be in the fame hands, 
or that one houfe fhould be fo powerful in Aze- 
rica, as to threaten the liberties of Europe. 

Turs fecurity, however, fhould not induce the 
court of Lifbon to negle& the means of their own 
prefervation, as they did when they trufted to the 
Britifh arms for their defence, or indolently refted 
on the fupinenefs of their neighbour’ : when, defti- 
tute of land or fea forces, they were accounted 
as nothing in the pohstical fyftem, which is the 
greateft difgrace that can befall a nation. If the 
Portuguefe will regain the confequence they have 
loft, they muft put chemfelves in fuch a ftate, as 
not to be afraid of war, and even to declare it 
themfelves, if their rights or their fafety fhould 
require it. It fs not always an advantage to a na- 


‘tion to continue in peace, when all che reft are in 


arms, si the political as in the natural world, a 
great 
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great event will have very extenfive'effets. Thes ook 
rife or fall of ene empire will affect all the reft. 1x. 
Even thofe which are furtheft remeved from the’ 
feat of war, are oftentimes the victims of their 
moderation or weaknefs. Thefe maxims are di- 
rectly applicable to Portugal, particularly at this 
junéture, when the example of her neighbours, 
the critical fituation of her haughty allies, the fo- 
licitations of the powers who are jealous of her 
friendfhip ; in fhort, every thing calls upon her to 
rouze, and to exert herfelf. 

Ir the Portuguefe will not at length frequent the 
feas, where alone they can diftinguith themfelves, 
‘and from whence they muft derive their profpe- 
rity, if not appear with a powerful force 
at the mity of Europe, where nature has fo 
happily placed them, their fate is decided, the 
monarchy is atan end. They will fall again into 
the chains they had fhaken off for a moment: as 
alion that fhould drop afleep at the door of his 
den after he had broken it open. The little cir- 
culation there is ftill within, would but indicate 
thofe feeble figns of life, which are the fymptoms 
of approaching death. The few trifling regu- 
lations they might make from time to time, re- 
fpecting the finances, the police, commerce, and 
the navy, whether at home or for the colonies, 
would be but weak palliatives, which, by conceal- 
ing their fituation, would make ic only the more 
dangerous, 
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BOOK r'cannot be denied that Postugal has (uffered 

ry. the moft favourable oppgytunity. that cenld have 

“——~/ offered, of refaming her forguer fpleadsur to ef- 

cape. They are not pelisics-slene thar prepare re- 

volutions. Some deftrudtive phoenamengn may: 

change the face of an empire. The carshquake 

of the firt of November 1755, which overthrew 

the capital.of Portugal, ought we have reftoned the 

kingdom. The defirudction of a proud city is oftea 

the prefervation of a whole ftate, as the opulence of 

one man may be the ruia of thoufands. Sgate- 

ly edifices be fubverted ; effedts, mottly beleng- 

ing to foreigners, might be deftrayed,; idle, de. 

bauched and corrupt men mighs ke buried undes 

heaps of ruias, without affecting theggnblic wel- 

fare. The earth, in 2 tranfient fis, y taken 

what fhe was able to reftore; and the gulphs fhe 

opened under one city, were ready, digged: for the 
fourdations of another. 

A wew flate, a new people might hawe been 
expeced to rife outof thofe ruins, But as much 
as thefe violent aad uncommon ftarts of nature ani- 
mate great minds, fo much they, deprefs little fouls, 
corrupted by a long kabit of ignorance and fuper- 
ftision. Government, which every where takes 
advantage of the credulity of the people, and 
which nothing can divert from the fettled puapafe 
of extending the boundaries of authority, became 
more encroaching at the very inftant that the 
nation grew more timorous. Men of beld fpi- 
rits opprefied thofe that were weak; and the 

period 
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period of that great phoenomenon proved that of an 8 oo K 
increafe of flavery; a fad but common effet of 1x. 
the cataftrophes of nature. They ufually make' 
men @ prey to the artifices of thofe who are ambi- 

tious of ruling over them. Then it is that they 

take large ftrides, by repeated acts of arbitrary 
power ; whether thofe who govern, do really be- 

lieve that the people were born to obey, or whether 

they think that, by extending their own power, 

they increafe the ftrencth of the public. Thofe 

falfe politicians are not aware that with fuch prin- 
ciples, a ftate is like an overftrained fpring, that 

will break at laft, and recoil againft the hand that 
bends it. The prefent fituation of the continent 

of South America, but too plainly evinces the 
juftnefs of this comparifon: let us now proceed 

to thew the effects of a different conduct in the 
American iflands, 


Enp or tne Nintx Book. 


BOOK 


age. “HISTORY OF: S9ETALEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK X. 


Setrlement of the Europeds nations in the great Ar- 


shipelage of America, known by the name of the 
Antilles or Caribbee ifiands, 


B . OK T 
HAT part of North America, whieh ex- 
aly tends from thé 293 to the 316 degree of longi- 
tude, contains the moft numerous, extenfive and 
rich Archipelago the ocean has yet opened to the 
curiofity, the induftry and avidity of the Euro- 
peans. The iflands that compofe it are known, 
fince the difcovery of the new world, by the name 
of the Caribbees. Thofe that le neareft the Kaft, 
have been called the Windward iflands ; the others, 
the Leeward, on account of the winds blowing 
generally from the eaftern point in thofe quarters. 
They form a continued chain, one end of which 
feems to be attached to the continent near the 
gulph of Maracaybo, the other, to clofe the en- 
trance of the gulph of Mexico. ‘They may, per- 
haps, with fome degree of probability, be con- 
fidered 
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Tidered as the tops of very high mountsifs for-poo x 
metty belonging to the continent, which have been =X. 
changed into iflands by forme revolution that has’ 
laid the flat country under water. 

At the iflands of the world feem to have been 
detached from the cantinent by fubcerraneous fires, 
or earthquakes. 

Tue celebrated Atlantica, whofe very name Whether 
would feme thoufand years ago have been buried pear 


can iflands 
in oblivion, had it not’ been tran{mitted down to b4ve been 


us by Plato, from the obfcure tradition of Egyp- fom the : 
tian priefts was, probably, a large tract of land f- 
tuated between Africa and America. Several cir- 
cumftances render it probable that England was 
formerly a part of France ; and Sicily has evidently 
been detached from Italy. The Cape de Verd 
flands, the Azores, Madeira, and the Canaries 
muft have been part of the neighbouring conti- 
nents, or of others that have been deftroyed. The 
late obfervations of Englifh navigators leave us 
{carce any room to doubt that all the iflands of the 
South Sea, formerly compofed one entire conti- 
nent. New Zealand, the largeft of them, is full 
of mountains, on which may be perceived the 
marks of extinguifhed volcanos. Its inhabitants 
are neither beardlefs nor copper-colotited as thofe 
of America; and though they are feparated fix 
hundred and eighty leagues from each other, they 
Jpeak the fame language as the natives of the 
ifland of Otaheite, difcovered by M. De Bou- 
gainville. 

In- 
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BooxK Inpispuraste mouuments evince that fuch 
X. changes have happened, of which the attentive 
\—-v~~’ naturalift every where difcowers fome traces ftill re- 
maining. Shells of every kind, corals, beds of 
oyfters, fea-fith entire or breken, regularly heaped 
up in every quarter of the globe, in places the moft 
diftant from the fea, in the bowels and on the fur- 
faces of mountains; the variablenefs of the con- 
tinent fubject to all the changes of the ocean by 
which it is conftantly beaten, worn away or fub- 
verted; while at a diftance, perhaps, on one fide 
it lofes immenfe tracts of land ; on the other, dif- 
covers to us new countries, and long banks of fand 
heaped up before thofe cities that formerly were 
celebrated fea-ports: the horizontal and parallel 
pofition of the ftrata of the earth and of marine 
produttions collected and heaped up alternately in 
the fame order, compofed of the fame materials, 
that are regularly cemented by the conftant and 
fucceffive exertion of the fame caufe: the corref- 
pondenr fimilarity obfervable between fuch coafts 
as are Jeparated by anarm of the fea; on one fide 
of which may be perceived falient angles oppofite 
to re-entering angles on the other: on the right- 
hand, beds of the fame kiad of fand, or fimilar 
petrifations difpoted on 4 level with fimilar ftrata 
extending to the left: the dire@ion of mountains 
“wand rivers towards the fea as to their common ori- 
gin: the formation of hills and vallies, on which 

this immenfe body of fluid hath, as it were, fta 
ed indelible marks of its undulations: all thefé {e- 
yeral 
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veral circumftances atteft, that the ocean haspook 
broken its natural limits, or perhaps, that its [i- 
mits Aave never been informountable; and that’ 
asthe furface of the glabe, according to the 
irreratarity of its own motions, it hath alternately 
ae che earth from its inhabitants, and reftored 
it ve them again. orice thofe fucceffive though 
never univerfal deluges that have covered the face 
of the earth, but not rendered it totally invifible 
to us at once: for the waters acting at the fame 
time in the cavities and an the furface of the globe, 
cannot pofiibly increafe the depth of their beds 
without diminrlhing their breadth; or overflow, on 
‘oné fide, without teaving dry land-on the other; 
mor can wé conceive any alteration in the whole 
fyftem that can poffibly have made all the moun- 
tains difappear at once and occafioned the fea to 
rife above their fummits. What a fudden transfor- 
mation muft have forced all the rocks and every 
folid particle of matter to the center of the earth, 
to draw out of its inmoft recefles and channels all 
thofe frauds which animate it; and thus blending 
its feveral elements together, produce a mafs of 
waters and ufelefs germina floating in the air? Is 
it not enough that each hemifphere alternately be- 
tomes a prey to the devaftations of the ocean ? 
Such conftane fhocks as thefe have doubtlefs fo 
long concealed from us thé new world, and, per- 
‘haps, fwallowed up that continent, which, as is 
tmagined, had been only feparated from our own. 
Wuart- 
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BOOK Wuatever may be the fecret caufes of thefe 


xX. 


particular revolutions, the general caufe of which 
'refults from the known and univerfal laws of mo- 
tion, their effects, however, will be al fen- 
fible to every man who has the refolution and fa- 
gacity to perceive them. They will be more par- 
ticularly evident in regard to the Caribbee iflands, 
if it can ever be proved that they undergo vio- 
lent fhocks whenever the volcanos of the Corde- 
leras throw out their contents, or when all Peru is 
fhaken. This archipelago, as well as that of the 
Eaft-Indies, fituated nearly in the fame degree of 
latitude, feems to be produced by the fame caufe ; 
namely, the motion of the fea from eaft to wett : 
a motion impreffed by that which caufes the earth’s 
revolution from weft to eaft,; more rapid at the 
equator, where the globe of the earth being more 
elevated, revolves ina Jarger circle and in a more 
agitated zone; where the ocean feems, as it were 
willing to break through all the boundaries nature 
oppofes to it, and opening to itfelf a free and un- 

interrupted courfe, forms the equinoctial line. 
Tue direction of the Caribbee iflands, begin- 
ning from Tobago, is nearly northand N. N. W. 
This direCtion is continued from one ifland to ano- 
ther, forming a line fomewhat curved towards the 
north-weft, and ending at Antigua. In this place 
the line becomes at once curved, and extending 
itfelf in a ftraight direétion to the W. and N. W. 
meets in its courfe with Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, 
and Cuba, known by the Name of the Leeward 
}flands, 
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Iflands, which are feparated from each other bys 00K 
channels of various breadths. Some of thefe are x. 
fix, others fifteen or twenty leagues broad ; but ' 
the foundings in all of them ate from a hundred 
to a hundred and twenty of a hundred and fifty 
fothom. Between Grenada and St, Vincent’s there 
1s alfo a fmall Archipelago of thirty leagues, in 
which fometimes the foundings are not ten fa- 
thom. 

Tue mountains in the Caribbee iflands run in 
the fame direGtion as the iflands themfelves, This 
direction is fo regular, that if we were to confider 
the tops of thefe mountains only independent of 
their bafes, they might be looked upon as a chain 
of hills belonging to the continent, of which 
Martinico would be the moft north-wefterly pro. 
montory. 

Tue {prings of water which flow from the moun- 
tains in the Windward iflands, run all in the weft- 
ern part of thefe ilands. The whole eaftern coaft, 
that is to fay, which, according to our conjectures, 
has‘always been covered by the fea, is withaut any 
running water. No f{prings come down there from 
the mountains ; they would, indeed, have been ufe. 
lefs, for after having run over a very fhort tract of 
land, and with great rapidity, they would have 
fatlen into the fea. 

In Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, arid Cuba, there 
are a few rivers, which difcharge themfelves into 
the fea on the northern fide, and whofe fources rife 
in the mountains ranning from eaft to weft, that 

Ver. UI. S 1S, 
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BOOK Is, through ‘the whole length of thefe iflands. 


Xe 


Thefe rivers water a confiderable extent of low 


“-“y-—~ country, which has certainly never been covered 


Nature cf 
the foil of 
the Carib- 
bee iflands. 


by the fea. From the other fide of the mountains 
facing the fouth, where the fea, flowing with great 
impetuofity, leaves behind it marks of its inunda- 
tions, feveral rivers flow into thefe three iflands, 
fome of which are confiderable enough to receive 
the Jargeft fhips. 

Tuese obfervations, which feem to prove that 
the fea has feparated the Caribbee iflands frona 
the continent, are further confirmed by others 
of a different kind, though equally conclufive in 
fupport of this conjecture. Tobago, Margaretta, 
and Trinidad, iflands that are the neareft to the 
continent, produce as well as the Caribbees, trees 
whofe wood is foft, and wild cocoa. This parti- 
cular fpecies are not to be found, at leaft in any 
quantity, in the northern iflands. In thefe the 
only wood we meet with is hard. Cuba, fituated 
at the other extremity of the Caribbees, abounds, 
like Florida, from which, perhaps, it has been fe- 
parated, with cedars and cyprefies, both equally 
ufeful for the building of thips. 

Tue foil of the Caribbees confifts moftly of a 
layer of clay or gravel, of different thicknefs; un- 
der which is a bed of ftone or rock. The nature 
of fome of thefe foils is better adapted to vegeta- 
tion than others. In thofe places where the clay 
is dryer and fnore friable, and mixes with the 
leaves and remains of plants, a layer of earth is 

formed 
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formed of greater depth, than where the clay isp 00 K 
imoifter. The fand or gravel has different propet- x. 
ties according to its peculiar nature; wherever it' 
is defs hard, tefs compa&t, and lef{s porous, fmall 
pieces feparate themfelves from it; which though 
dry, preferve a certain degree of coolneis ufeful 
to vegetation. This foil is calted in America, a 
pumice-ftone forl. Wherever the clay and gravel 
do not go through fuch modifications, the foil be- 
comes barren, as foon as the layer formed by the 
decompofition of the original plants is deftroyed, 
frem the neceflicy there is of weeding it, which too 
frequently expofes its falts to the heat of the fun. 
Hence, in thofe cultures which require lefs weed- 
ing, and where the plant covers with its leaves the 
vegetable falts, there the fertility of the ground 
has been preferved. 

Wuewn the Europeans landed at the Caribbee 
iflands they found them covered with large trees, 
connected as it were to one another by a {pecies of 
creeping plant; which, rifing up in the fame man- 
nel as the ivy, wove itfelf around all the branches, 
and concealed them from the fight, There was 
fo great a plenty of this plant, and it grew fo 
thick, that it was impoffible to penetrate into the 
woods before it was cut down. From its great 
degree of flexibility it was called Liane. 

Jn thefe forefts, as old as the world itfelf, there 
were varieties of trees, that from a fingular par- 
tiality of nature, were very lofty, exceeding 
ftraight, and without any excrefcences or defeéts. 

82 The 
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BOO K Lhe annual fall and breaking down of the leaves, 

x. and the decay of the trunks rotted away by time, 
tt formed a moilt fediment upon the ground ; which 
bcing cleared, occafioned a furprifing degree of 
vegetation in thofe plants thac were fubftituted 
to the trees that were rooted up. 

In whatever foil thefe trees prew, their roots 
were fcarcely two feet deep, and generally much 
leis: though they extended themfelves on the fur- 
face, in proportion to the weight they had to fup- 
port. The exceffive dryaefs of the ground, where 
the moft plentiful rains never penetrate very deep, ° 
as they are foon attratted by the fun-beams; and 
the conftant dews that moiften the furface, made 
the roots of thefe plants extend themfelves hori- 
zontally, inftead of defcending perpendicularly, as 
they generally do in other climates. 

Tse trees that grew on the tops of mountains 
and in fleep places were very hard. Their bark 
was f{mooth, and Grmly fixed to the wood. The 
courbari, the acajou, the machineel, the, barati, 
iron-wood, and feveral others, hardly yielded to 
the fharpeft.infirument : it was neceffary to burn 
them, in order to fell and root them up. When 
they were on the ground, they were worked by 
the faw and the hatchet. The moft remarkable 
of thefe trees was the acoma; which when put 
into the earth, becomes petrified. The gum tree 
was efteemed the moft ufeful, the trunk being 
five feet in circumference, and the fem from 

forty- 
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forty-five to fifty feet, ferved to make a canoe of Boo K 
one fingle piece. X. 
Tue vallies, which are always rendered fertile by” 
the mountains, abounded with foft wood. Atthe 
foot of thefe trees grew promifcuoufly thofe plants 
that the liberality of the earth produced for the 
fubfiftence of the natives of the country. The 
couch-couch, the yam, the Caribbee cabbage and 
potatoe were moft generally ufed. Thefe were a 
Species of potatoes produced at the root of fuch 
plants as creep along the ground, breaking through 
all thofe impediments which feemed to render 
their growth impoffible. Nature, which appears 
to have eftablifhed a certain analogy between the 
charaéters of people and the provifions intended 
for their fupport, had provided the Caribbee iflands 
with fuch vegetables as could not bear the heat of 
the fun, flourifhed beft in moift places, required 
no cultivation, and were renewed two or three 
times in the year. The iflanders did not twhart 
the free and fpontancous operations of nature, by 
deftroying one of her productions to give the greater 
vigour to another. The preparation of the vege- 
tating falts was entirely left to the mere effect of 
nature; nor did the natives pretend to fix the 
place and time of her fertility. They gathered as 
chance threw in their way, or the feafon pointed 
out, fuch fruits as fpontaneoufly offered them- 
felves for their fupport. ‘Fhey had obferved, that 
the putrafaction of the weeds was neceffary to the 


S 3 re- 
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BOO Kreproduction of thofe plants that were moft ufefut 


Xe 


to them. 

Tue roots of thefe. plants were never unwhole- 
fome ; but they were ipfipid when raw, and. had: 
very little faveur even when boiled, unlefs. they 
were feafoned with pimento. When mixed with 
ginger, and the acid juice of a plant fomewhat re- 
fembling our forrel, they produced a frong li- 
quor, which was the only compound. drink of the 
favages. Theonly art they made ufe of in pre- 
paring it, was fuffering it to ferment fome days 
in common water, expofed tothe heat of the fur. 

Exciusivs of the roots, the iflands alfo fup- 
plied the inhabitants with a great variety of diffe. 
rent fruits. Some of thefe were nearly of the fame 
kind as our apples, cherries, and apricots; but we 
have nothing in our climates that can give us any 
idea of moft of the fruits of the Caribbse iflands. 
Among thefe the moft ufeful was the banana. [n 
fhape, fize and colour it sefembled our cucum- 
bers : its tafte was fomewhat fimilar to our pears: 
it grew in cool places, ona foft and fpungy flem 
about feven feet high. This ftem decayed as the 
fruit ripened; bur before it fell, ir hot forth a 
young -fprig from its trunk, which a-year after 
produced its fruit, perifhed in its turn, and was 
regenerated fucceffively in the fame manner. 

One fingular circumftance worthy of remark is, 
that while the voracious plant, which we have 
termed Liane, climbed round all the barren trees, 
it avoided the fertile ones, though promifcuoufly 

blended 
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blended with the former. Nature feemed as itBoo kK 
were, to have prefcribed to it, to refpeét whatfhe x. 
had deftined the foRenance of man. 

Tue iftanders were not fo pleftifully fupplied 
with pot-herbs as with roots and fruits. Purflam 
and crefles were the only herbs of this kind they 
had. 

‘THe other food was confined within a very 
narrow compafa: they had no tame fowl, and the 
only quadrupeds that were fit for food, did not 
amount to more than five forts; the largeft of 
which did not exceed ia fize our common rabbits. 
The birds more pleafing to the eye, though lefs 
varied than in our climates, were valuable almott 
only on account of their feathers: few of them 
warbled forth thofe melting notes that are fo cap- 
tivating to the ear; moft of them were extremely 
thin, and very infipid to the tafte. Fifh was near- 
ly as plentiful as in other feas, but generally lefs 
wholefome, and lefs delicate. 

Tre plants that nature had placed in thefe 
iflands, to cure the very few diforders the inhabi- 
tants were fubjett to, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Whether they were applied externally, 
or taken internally, or the juice of them given in 
infufion, their effects were as {peedy as falutary. 
The invaders of thofe formerly peaceable regions, 
have employed thefe fimples, which are always 
green and in full vigour, and preferred them to all 
the medicines that Afia can furnifh to the reft of 
the world.. 

S 4 THE 
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BOOK Tue generality of the inhabitants of thefe iflands 


Ke 


Climate 


confider but two feafons among them, that of 
drought and thatof rain. Nature, whofe opera- 


of thee tions are conitant, and concealed under a perpe- 


iflands, 


tual verdure, appears to them to att always uni- 
formly. But thofe who attentively obferve her pro- 
gtefs, difcern, that in the temperature of the cli- 
mate, in 4l] the revolutions, and the changes of 
vegetation, fhe obferves the fame laws as in Eu- 
rope, though in a lefs fenfible manner. 

Tuese almoft imperceptible changes, are no 
prefervative againit the dangers and inconveniences 
of fuch a fcorching climate as muft be naturally 
expected under the torrid zone, As thefe iflands 
are all under the tropics, their inhabitants are ex- 
pofed, allowing for the varieties refulting’ from 
difference of fituation and of foil, to a perpetual 
heat, which generally increafes from the rifing of 
the fun till an hour after noon, and then decreafes 
in proportion as the fun declines, The thermo- 
meter in thefe places thews, that the degree of 
heat rifes fometimes to forty-four, and even to 
forty-feven and a half above the freezing point. 
A covered fky, that might ferve to alleviate this 
heat, is feldom feen. Sometimes, indeed, clouds 
appear for an hour or two, but the fun is never 
hid for four days during the whole year. 

THe variations in the temperature of the air, 
depend rather upon the wind, than the changes of 


‘the feafons. In thofe places where the wind does 


not blow, the air is exceffively hot, and none 
but 
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but the eafterly winds contribute te temperate and B00 K 
refreth it, thofe that blow from the fouth and weft x. 
afford little relief ; but they are much lefs frequent, 

and Jefs regular than that which comes from the 

eaft. The branches of the trees expofed to its in- 
fluence, are forced round towards the weft, inthat 
‘direQion which they feem to be thrown into, by 

the conftant and uniform courfe of the wind. But 

their roots are ftronger and more extended under 
ground towards the eafl, in order to afford them, 

as it were, a fixed point, whofe refiftance may 
counteract the power ‘of the ruling wind. It has 

been alfo obferved, that whenever the welterly ~ 
wind blows pretty ftrong, the trees are eafily 
thrown down; in order therefore to judge of the 
violence of a hurricane, the-number of trees, as 

well as the direction in which they fall, is equally 

to be confidered. 

Tue eafterly wind depends upon two invariable 
caufes, the probability of which is very ftriking, 
The firft arifes from the diurnal motion of the earth 
from weft to eaft, and which muft neceffarily be 
more rapid under the equino¢tial than under the 
parallels of latitude, becaufe a greater fpace mutt 
be paffed over in the fame time. The fecond is 
owing to the heat of the fun, which as foon as it 
rifes above the horizon, rarifies-the air, and caules 
it to blow towards the weft, in proportion as the 
earth revolves towards the eait. 

_ Tue eafterly wind, therefore, which atthe Ca- 
ribbee iflands is fcarcely felt before nine or ten 
| o’clock 
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the fun rifes abeve the horizon; and decreafes as 
'# declines. Towards the evening it ceafes entirely 
to blow on the coafts, but not on the open fea. 
The reafons of this difference are very evident. 
After the fetting- of thefan, the air from the land, 
that continues for a confiderable time rarified, on 
account of the vapours which are conftantly rifing 
fram the heated gtobe, neceffarily flows back up- 
on the air of the fea: this is what is generally 
called a land breeze. It is moft fenfibly fek in the 
night, and continues trH the-air of the fea, rare- 
fied by the heat of the fun, “flows back again to- 
wards the land, where the air has been condenfed 
by the coolnefs of the night. Ft has alfo been ob- 
ferved, that the eafterly wind blows more regu- 
larly and with greater force in the dog-days than 
at any other times of the year; becaufe the fun 
then acts more powerfully on the air. Thus na- 
ture caufes the exceffive heat ef the fun to contri- 
bute to the refrefhmrent of thofe climates that are 
parched up by its rays. It is thus that in fire-en- 
gines art makes the fire iafttumental in fupplying 
conftantly with frefh water the copper vefkls from 
which it is exhaufted by evaporation. 

Tre rain contributes alfo to the temperature 
of the American iflands, though not equaily in 
them all. Imthofe places where the eafterly wind 
mects with nothing to oppofe its progrefs, it dif- 
pels the clouds as they begin to rife, and caufes 
them to break either in the woods or upon the 

; moun- 
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moustaias. But whenever the ftorms are too vio- B QQ K 
lent, or the blowing of the eafterly wind is inter- 
rupted by the changeable and temporary effec& cf 
the fouthern and wefterly ones, it then begins to 
rain. In the other Caribbee iflands, where this 
wind does not generally blow, the rains are fo fre- 
quent and plentiful, efpecially in the winter fea- 
fon, which lafts from the middle of July to the 
middle of October ; that, aecording to the moft 
accurate obfervations,.as much water falls in one 
weck, during this time, as in our climates in the 
{pace of a year. Inftead of thofe mild and re- 
frefhing fhowers which we fometimes enjoy in Eu- 
rope, the rains in thele climates are torrents, the 
found of which might be miftaken for that of hail, 
if this were not almoft unknown under fo burnicg 
a fky. 

Tuese fhowers, it mutt be allowed, refrefh the 
air; but they occafion a dampnefs, the effects of 
which are no lefs difagreeable than fatal. The dead 
muft be interred within a few hours after they have 
expired. Meat will not keep fweet above four and 
twenty hours, ‘The fruits decay, whether they are 
gathered ripe, or before their maturity. The 
bread muft be made up into bifcuits, to prevent its 
growing mouldy. Common wines foon turn four: 
and iron grows rufty in a day’s time, The feeds 
can only be preferved by. conftant attention and 
care, til the proper feafon returns for fowing 
them. When the Caribbee iflands were firtt dif- 
cevered, the corn that was conveved there for the 

fup- 
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Booxfupport of thofe who could net accuftom them- 


x. 


felves to the food of the natives of the country, was 


‘—v-’ fo foon damaged, that it became neceffary to fend 


Ordinary 
phoenome- 
na in the 
iflands, 


it in the ears. This neceffary precaution enhanced 
the price of it fo much that few people were able 
to buy it. Flour was then fubftituted in heu 
of corn, which lowered, indeed,-the expences of 
tranfport, but was attended with this inconveni- 
ence, that it was fooner damaged. It was ima- 
gined by a merchant, that if-the flour were entire- 
ly feparated from the bran, which contributes to 
its fermentation, it would have this double advan- 
tage, of cheapnefs and of keeping longer. He 
caufed it therefore to be fifted, and put the fineft 
flour into {trong cafks, and beat it clofe together 
with iron hammers, till it became fo hard a body, 
that the air could {carcely penetrate it. Experi- 
ence juftified fo fenfible a contrivance, the practice 
of ic has become general, and been confiderably 
improved ever fince. If this method does not 
pteferve the flour, as long as in our dry and tem- 
perate climates, it may, however, be kept by it, 
for the fpace of fix months, a year, or even longer, 
according to the degree of care that has been taken 
in the preparation. Such an interval is fufficient 
for the activity and induftry.of the mother coun- 
try to fupply its colonies. ; 

However troublefome thefe natural effects of 
the rain may be, it is attended with fome ftill 
more formidable: fuch as frequent and fometimes 
dreadful earthquakes in the iflands. As they 
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generally happen during the time, or towards the Book 
end of the rainy feafon, and when the tides are xX. 
higheft, fome ingenious naturalifts have, there-' 
fore, fuppofed that they might be owing to thefe 
two caufes. | 

Tue waters of the fky and of the fea, under- 
mine, dig up, and ravage the earth in feveral 
ways. The ocean, in particular, exerts its fury 
upon this globe with a violence that can neither be 
forefeen nor prevented. Among the various fhocks 
to which it is conftantly expofed, from this reftlefs 
and boiiterous element, there is one, which at the 
Caribbee iflands is diftinguifhed by the name of 
raz de marée, or whirlpool. It conftantly happens 
once, twice, or three times, from July to October, 
and always on the weftern coatts; becaufe it takes 
place after the time of the wefterly and foutherly 
winds, or while they blow. The waves which ac 
a diftance feem to advance gently within four of 
five hundred yards, fuddenly fweil again the 
fhore, as if aéted upon in an oblique direction by 
fome fuperior force, and break with the preatelt 
impetuofity. The fhips, which are then upon the 
coaft, or in the reads beyond it, unable either to 
put to fea, or keep their anchors, are dafhed to 
pieces againft the land, leaving the unhappy failors 
entirely without hopes of efcaping that certain 
death, the approaches of which they give been 
expecting for feveral hours. 

So extraordinary a motion of the fea has 
been hitherto confidered as the confequence of a 

floras. 
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Booxkfterm. But aftorm follows the direction of the 
x. wind from one poiat of the compafs to another 5 
‘and whirlpools are felt in one part of an ifland that 
is fhelered by another ifland, where the fhock is 
not at all perceived. This obfervation has induced 
Mr, Dutafta, who has travelled through Africa, 
and America, as 3 oatural philofopher, a mer- 
chant, and a ftatefman, to feek for a more proba- 
ble caufe of this fingular pheenemenon. He has 
not only difcovered this, but alfo feveral other 
truths that may be ufeful to many of the fciences, 
if he ever makes them public. We fhall then pro- 
bably acquire more certain information concern- 

ing hurricapes. 

Tag hurricane is a violent wind generally ac. 
companied with rain, lightening and thunder, 
fometimes with earthquakes ; and always attended 
with the mof{t melancholy and fatal confequences 
that the wind can preduce. The day, which, in the 
torrid zone, is ufvally bright and clear, is fudden- 
ly changed into a dask and univerfal night; the 
appearance of a perpetual {pring into the dreari- 
nefs and horror of the moft glocmy winter. Trees 
as ancient as the world itfelf are torn up by the 
roots, and inftantly difappear. The ftrongeft and 
the moft folid buildings are in a moment buried 
in ruins. Where the eye delighted itfelf with the 
profpect of rich and verdant hills, nothing is to 
be feen but plantations entirely deftroyed, and 
frightful caverns. The unhappy fufferers, de- 


prived of their whole fupport, weep over the cars 
cafes 
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cafes of the dead, or fearch among the ruins for BO ox 
their friends andrejations. The noifeof the wa- x. 
ters, of the woods, of the thunder and of the 

winds, that break againft the fhattered rocks 3 the 

cries and bowlings of men and gpimals, promif- 

cuoufly invelved in a whirlwind of fand, ftones, 

and ruins of buildings: all together {eem to por- 

tend the Jaft ftruggles of expiripg nature. 

Tuese hurricanes, however, contribute te pro- 
duce moresplentiful crops, and to ripen the fruits 
of the earch, Whether thefe violent concuffions 
tear up the ground, in order to render it more fer- 
tile, or whether the hurricane brings along with it 
certain fubftances ft to promote the vegetation of 
plants, is not eafily determined: but it has been 
obferved, that this feeming and temporary confu- 
fien was not only a confequence of the uniformity 
of nature, which makes even diffolution itfelf in- 
{trumental to regeneration, but alfo the means of 
preferving the general fyftem, the life and vigour 
of which is maintained by an internal fermenta- 
tion, the fource of partial evil and of general 
good, 

Tue firft inhabitants of the Caribbee iflands 
imagined that they had difcovered infallible prog- 
noftics of this alarming phcenomenon. They ob- 
ferved, that when it was near at hand, the air was 
mifty, the fun red, and yer the weather calm, and 
the tops of the mountains clear. Under the earth 
and in the refervoirs of water, a dull found was 
heard, dike that aviling from pent vp wincs. The 

flars 
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. o o& Kars were clouded by a vapour, that made them 
x. appear larger. The fky, in the north-weft, was 
—-v-~ overfpread with dark and black clouds, that feem- 
ed very alarming. The fea fent forth a ftrong and 
difagreeable fmefl, and in the midft of a calm, 
was fuddenly agitated. The wind changed in a 
moment from eaft to weft, and blew very violently 
at different intervals, each of which continued fer 

two hours together, 

Txovcs the truth of all thefe obfervations can- 
not be afcertained, yet to pay no attention to the 
ideas and even prejudices of favage nations on 
times and feafons would be a feeming indication of 
imprudence, or of a mind too little addicted to 
philofophical inquiries. The want of employment 
of thefe people, and their being habituated to live 
in open air, afford them an opportunity and put 
them under a neceffity of obferving the {malleft 
alterations in the air, and of acquiring fuch infor- 
mations on this point, as have efcaped the more 
enlightened nations, which are more employed and 
more devoted to works of a fedentary nature. 
Poffibly we muft be indebted to favages for the 
difcovery of effects, and to learned people for the 
inveftication of caufes. Leet us trace, if poffible, 
the caufe of hurricanes, a phognomenon fo fre- 
quent in America, that this alone would have been 
Sufficient to make it be deferted, or render it un- 
inhabyable many years ago. 

No hurricanes come from the eaft, chat is, from 
the greateft extent of the fea at the Caribbee 
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lands. As this isan acknowledged fact, it wouldBooK 
induce us to believe, that they are formed onthe XxX. 
continent of America. The Weft wind which 
blows conftantly, and fometimes very violently 
in the fouthern parts, from July to January, and 
the north wind blowing at the fame time in the 
northern parts, muft, when they meet, oppofe 
each other with a force proportionate to their na- 
tural velocity. If this fhock happens in the long 
and narrow pafles of the mountains, it muft occa- 
fion a ftrong current of air, that will extend itfelf 
in acompound ratio of the moving power, and 
the diameter of the narrow pafs of the mountain. 
Every folid body that meets this current of air, 
will be impreffed with a degree of force propor- 
tioned to the extent of furface it oppofes to the 
current ; fo that if the pofition of that furface 
fhould be perpendicular to the direction of the 
hurricane, it is impoffible to determine what effect 
might be produced upon the whole mafs. For- 
tunately the different bearings of the coaft of thefe 
iands, and their angular or f{pherical figure, oc- 
cafion thefe dreadful hurricanes to fall upon fur- 
faces more or lefs oblique, which divert the cur- 
rent of air, break its force, and gradually deftroy 
its effects. Experience alfo proves, that their 
action is by cegrees fo much weakened, that even 
in the direction, where the hurricane falls with 
moft force, it is fearcely frit ac ten leagues di- 
ftance. The moft accurate obfervers have re- 
marked, that all che hurricanes which have fuc- 
Vou If, T ceffively 
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Booxkcefively fubverted rhe iflands, came from the 
north-weft, and confequently from the narrow 
‘paffes formed by the mountains of St. Martha. 
The diftance of fome iflands from this direétion, 
is not a fufictent reafon for reje€ting this opinion ; 
as fceveral other caufes may contribute to divert a 
current of air to the fouth or eaft. We' cannot 
help thinking, therefore, that thofe perfons have 
been miftaken, who have afferted, that thé vio- 
lence of a hurricane was felt under whatever point 
of the compafs the wind came from. Such are 
the deftructive pheenomena nature has oppofed to 
the acquifition of the riches of the new world: 
but what barrier could reftrain the daring fpiric of 
that navigator who difcovered it? 

Cutems  CurisropHer Cotumsvs having firft formed @ 

of the C2- fttlement at St. Domingo, one of the greater An- 


ribs, the 
ancient m~ cilles, difeovered the lefs. ‘The iflanders he had to 


cf the encounter there, weie mot fo weak and cowardly 
lands, aSthofe he had at full fubdued. The Caribs, who 
thought they originally came from Guiana, and that 
they were of the fame nation as the Galibees, were 
of moderate flature, thick fet and ftrong, and fuch 
as feemed adapted to form men of fuperior ftrength, 
if their manner of life and exercifes had affiited 
thefe natural appearances. Their legs thick and 
mufivlar, were generally well made; their eyes 
black, large, and icmewhat prominent. UT hew 
whole fiaure would have been pleafing, had they 
not fpoiled their natural beauty by fancied and ar- 
tificial ernanients, which coud only be agreeable 


ameng 
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among themfelves.. The eye-braws and the headBook 
are the only parts of the body on which they fuf- x. 
fered any hair to grow. They wore no garment, 

nor had this any influence on their chaflity. In or- 

der to guard againft the bite of infeéts, they 
painted all their bodtes over with the juice of the 

rocou, or arnotto, which gave them the appear- 

ance of a lobiter when bailed: 

Tuer religion confifted only in fome confufed 
belief of a good and bad principle ; an orinion fo 
natural to man, that we find it diffufed among the 
moft favage nations, and preferved even among 
many civilized ones. They were lit‘le concerned 
about the tutelary divinity, but had the greateft 
dread of the evil principle. Their other fupertti- 
tions were more ablurd than dangerous, and chey 
were but little attached to them. This indiffer- 
ence did not continue to render them more ready 
to embrace chriftianity when propofed to them. 
Without entering into difpute with thofe who ex- 
pounded the doétrines, they contented themfelves 
with rejecting the belief of them, for fear, as they 
faid, that their neigkbcurs foculd lau.b et them. 

Tuoucu the Caribs had no regular form of go- 
vernment among them, yet they lived quietly and 
peaceably with one another. ‘J he tranquillity they 
enjoyed, was entirely owing to that innate prin- 
ciple of compaffion which precedes all reflection, 
and is the fource of all focial virtves. This hu- 
mane {pirit of benevolence arifes from the very 
frame and nature of man, whofe felf love alone is 

Ta fufi- 
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Bo ox fufficient to make him’abhor the fufferings of his 
fellow-creatures. Toinfufe, therefore, a fpirit of 
‘humanity into the minds of tyrants, it would 
only be neceffary to make them the executioners 
of thofe victims they facrifice to their pride, and 
of thofe cruelties they order to be pra@tifed upon 
others. The hands of thofe voluptuaries fhoald be 
obliged to mutilate the eunuchs of their feraglios , 
they fhould be forced to attend the field of battle ; 
they fhould there behold the bleeding wounds, 
hear the imprecations, and be witneffes of the ago- 
nies and convulfions of their dying foldiers ; they 
fhould next attend the hofpitals, and at leifure 
contemplate the wounds, the fraftures, the dif- 
eafes occafioned by famine, by Jabours equally 
dangerous and unwholefome, by cruel fervices and 
taxes, and the other calamities which arife from the 
vices and profligacy of their manners. How greatly. 
would fccnes like thefe, occafionally introduced in 
the education of princes, contribute to leffen the 
crimes and fufferings of the human race! What 
benefits would not the people derive, from the 
compaffionate emotions of their fovereigns ? 

Amonc the Caribs, whofe hearts were not deprav- 
ed by the pernicious inflitutions thatcorrupt us, nei- 
ther adulery, treafon, nor maffacres, fo common 
among civilized nations, were known. Religion, 
the laws, and penal punifhments, whofe barriers 
raifed to prote& old cuftoms from the ¢ncroach- 
ments of new ones, were ulele{s to men who fol- 
lowed nature alone. Theft was never heard among 
thefe 
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thefe favages, before the Europeans came among Bo OK 


them. When they difcovered any thing miffing, 
they obferved, tat the chriftians kad been with 
bem. | 

Tuese iflanders were little acquainted with the 
ftrongeft pafions of the foul, not even with that 
of love. This paffion was with them merely a 
fenfual appetite. They never fhewed the leaft 
marks of attention or tendernefs for that fex, fo 
much courted in other countries. They confider- 
ed their wives rather in the light of flaves than 
of companions; they did not even fuffer them to 
eat with them, and had ufurped the right of di- 
vorcing them, without permitting them the in- 
dulgence of marrying again. The women felt 
themfelves born to obey, and fubmitted patiently 
to their fate. 

In other refpects, a tafte for power had little 
influence on the minds of the Caribs; as they had 
no diftinction of ranks among them, they were all 
on a footing of equality, and were extremely fur- 
prifed to find degrees of fubcrdination among the 
Europeans. This fyftem was fo repugnant to their 
ideas, that they confidered thofe as flaves, who 
had the weaknefs to receive the commands of a 
fuperior, and obey them. The fubjection of the 
women among them, was a natural confequence 
of the weaknefs of the fex. But in what manner, 
and for what reafon, the ftronger men fubmitted 
themfelves to the weaker ; and how one man com- 
manded the whole body, was a problem, that nei- 

T 3 ther 
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B oO K ther war, treachery, nor fuperftition, had been able 
x. to refolve. 

Tue manners of a people, neither influenced by 
jitereft, vanity, or ambition, muft be very fimpie. 
Every family formed within itfelf a republic, dif. 
tinét in fome degree from the reft of the nation, 
They compofed a hamlet, called cardet, of greater 
or lefs coniequence in proportion to the fpace of 
pround it occupied, The chief, or patriarch of 
the family, lived in the center, with his wives and 
younger children. Around him were placed the 
huts of fuch of his defcendents as were married, 
The coluinns that fupported thefe huts, were 
ftakes; the roofs thatched ; and the whole furni- 
ture confifted cf fome arms, cotton beds made 
very plain and fimple, fome bafkets, and utenfils 
made of calabafhes. 

In thefe nuts the Caribs fpent the greateft pare 
of their life, either in fleeping or fmoaking. When 
they went out, they retired into fome corner, and 
fat upon the ground, feemingly abforbed in the 
moft profound contemplation. Whenever thy 
fpoke, which was not very often, they were heard 
without interruption, or contradiction, and withe 
out any an{wer, but the fign of a tacit approb4- 
tion. 

As they ate little, they were not mueh troubled 
in providing for their fuftenance. Men who live 
in woods, confume lefs than thofe who dwell in 
open countries. The air is more condenfed, and 
it is probable that the exhalations of vegeteables 

procuce 
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produce fome nutritive particles. The temperance, Book 
therefore, of the Caribs, which at firft wasconfi- x. 
dered as aconfequence of their indolence, might! 
poffibly be afcribed, in fome degree, to that air 
impregnated with the juices of vegetables which 

they breathe among the woods, with which their 

lands were covered. 

In the midft of theie woods, this indolent 
people, without being compeiled to the labours of 
cultivation, found conftantly a wholefome food, 
fitted to their conRitution ; and which required no 
tare, or at leaft very little, to prepare it. If they 
fometimes added to thefe gifts cf Iiberal and un- 
cultivated nature, what they had taken in hunting 
and fifhing, it was {eldom but upon occaficn of 
fome public feaft. 

Tuese extraordinary feftivals were held at no 
{tated times. The guefts themfelv.s thewed no 
alteration in their ufual characters. In the fe meet- 
ings they were not more gay or fpright'y, than at 
other times. A fpirit of indolence and Iftlefs- 
nefs appeared in their countenances. Their dances 
were fo crave and folemn, that the motions of 
their bod.es were expreffive of the dullnefs of iheie 
minds. But thefe gloomy feftivals, Ike thofe 
clouded fkies that are the fore-runners of a tem- 
peft, were feldom conciuded wihour vloodfhed, 
Thefe favages, who were fo temperate when alonr, 
grew drurk when affembled in companies, and 
their intoxication excited and revived thole fani- 
ly diftntions that were cither anly ftifled, or not 
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Boo Kentirely extinguifhed: and thus thefe feftivals ter- 


x. minated in maffacres, Hatred and revenge, the 


‘only paffions that could deeply agitate the minds 

of thefe favages were thus perpetuated by convi- 
vivial pleafures. In the height of thefe entertain- 
ments, parents and relations embraced one ano- 
ther, and {wore that they would wage war upon 
the continent. 

Tue Caribs ufed to embark upon boats, made 
of a fingle tree, that had been felled by burning 
its roots. Whole years had been employed in 
hollowing thefe canoes, by hatchets made of ftone, 
or by means of fire fkillfully applied within the 
trunk of the tree, in order to bring it to the 
moft proper form, Thefe free and voluntary 
warriours being arrived on the coafts of Guiana, 
went in queft of the Araucas, who formerly drove 
them out from thence. Ac their return from this 
military expedition, which was the more {peedily 
brought to a conclufion, as mutual enmity ren- 
dered it more cruel and {pirited, the favages fell 
again into their former ftate of indolence and in- 
activity. 

Tue Spaniards, notwithftanding the advantage 
of fire arms, did not continue Jong at war with 
this people, nor were they always fuccefsful. At 
firft they fought only for gold, and afterwards for 
flaves; but not meeting with any mines, and the 
Caribs being fo proud and fullen, that they dicd 
when made flaves: the Spaniards gave up all 
thoughts of mahing conqucfis, that they thought 

ot 
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of little confequence, and that they could neither Boo K 
acquire nor preferve without conftant and bloody x. 
wars. ai cara 


Tue Englifh and French being apprized of the Fass? 
thefe tranfattions, ventured to equip a fmall fleet, nes 
in order to intercept the Spanth vefiels which fre- the wind 
quented thefe latitudes. The advantages gained, Sviakr ae 
increafed the number of pirates. Peace, which deltroy the 
frequently took place in Europe, did not prevent une 
thefe expeditions. The cuftom that prevailed 
among the Spaniards, of ftopping all thips that 
failed beyond the tropic, juftified fuch piracies. 

Tue two nations had long been acquainted with 
the Windward iflands, without ever thinking of 
making any fettlement there, or having been able ta 
fix upon the mode of doing it. They were, perhaps, 
apprthenfive of irritating the Caribs, by whom 
they had been favourably received: cr, perhaps, 
they confidered, that a foil which afforded none of 
thoie productions that were of ufe in the old 
world, was unworthy of their attention. At teneth, 
however, fome Englifh and French, the former 
headed by Warner, and the latter by Defnambuc, 

Janded at Sc. Chriftopher’s on the fame dey, at two 
oppofite parts of the ifland. The frequert !ofes 

they fuitained, ferved to convince them both, char 
they certainly would never triumph over, and en- 

rich themfelves with the fpoils of the common ene- 
my, unlefs they had fome fixed refidence, ports, 
and a place of general rendezvous. As they had 
no notion of commeice, agriculture, or conquett, 


they 
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BOC K.they amicably diwided the coats af she ‘iflend, 
X. where they accidentally mec together. The na- 
—-w—— tives of the country retired from the fpot they 
were fixed upon, telling them at the fame time, 
that Lend muft extber be very bad qr very fearce witb 
ibem, fince they were come from fo great a diflance, 
and bad expofed themftlves to fo many dangers to feck 

Jor it among ibem. 

Tx court of Madrid were not fo peaceably in- 
clined. Frederic of Toledo, wha was fent to 
Brazil ia .the year 1630, with a powerful ficet, ‘to 
attack the Dutch, was ordered in his pafface to 
deftroy the pirates, who, according to the preju- 
dices of that nation, had invaded one of their ter- 
titories. The vicinity of two active and induftri- 
ous nations, occafioned the greateft anxiety to the 
Spaniards. They were fenfible that their colonies 
would be expofed to attacks, if any other people 
fhould come to fettle in that part of America. 

Tre Frenca and Enghth in vain united their 
weak powers againit the common enemy: they 
were beaten, and thofe who were not either killed 
in the action, or not taken prifoners, fled for fhelter 
with the utmoft precipitation into the neighbour- 
ing iflands. When the danger was over, they 
moft of them returned to their former {ettle- 
ments, Spain, whofe attention was engrofied by 
objects fhe confidered as of greater importance, 
difturbed them no more; taking it for granted, 
perhaps, that their mutual iealoufies wou octa- 
fion their deitruction. . 

Un- 
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- Uwrorrunatety for the Caribs, the two na- 300K 


tions, thus conquered, fufpended their rivalfbip. 
The Canbs, already fufpeéted of forming a con- 
{piracy in St. Chriflopher’s, were either banithed 
or deflroyed. Their wives, their provifions, and 
even the lands they occupied, were feized upon. 
A {piric of reftletsnefs, the confequence of ufur- 
pation, inclined the Europeans to believe, that 
the other favage nations had entered into the con- 
{piracy ; and they were therefore attacked in their 
iflands. In vain did thofe plain and inoffenfive 
men, who had no inclination to contend for the 
poileffion of a land which they confidered not as 
their property, remove the boundaries of their habi- 
tations in propertion as the Europeans advanced 
with their encroachments ; they were ftill purfued 
with the fame eagernefs and obftinacy. As foon as 
they perceived that their lives or liberties were in 
danger, they at length took up arms; and the {pi- 
rit of revenge, which always goes beyond the inju- 
ry, muft have fometimes contributed to render them 
cruel though not unjuft. 

In earlier times, the Enelifh and the French 
‘confidered the Caribs as their common enemy ; 
but this kind of cafual affociation was trequently 
interrupted. It implied not a lafting engagement, 
much lefs the becoming guarantee for their mutual 
poffeffion. The favages artfully contrived to be 
at peace, fometimes with one nation, and fome- 
times with the other ; and thus they gained the 
advantage of having cnly cne enemy at a time, 

The 
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ROOK This management would have been but of little 


Xe 


fervice to thefe iflanders,. had not Europe, {carce 
‘paying any attention to a few adventurers, whofe 
excurfions had as yet been of no ufe to her, and 
not fuficiently enlightened to penetrate into futu- 
rity, negle&ted both the care of governing them, 
as well as that of putting them in a condition to 
extend or recover the advantages they had already 
acquired. The indifference fhewn by the two 
mother countries, determined their fubjects of the 
new world, in the month of January 1660, to 
enter into an alliance, fecuring to each . people 
thofe poffeffions the various events of war had pro- 
cured them, and which till then had been totally 
unfettled. .This alliance was accompanied with 
‘an offenfive and defenfive Jeague, to compel the 
natives of the country to join in this plan, to 
which their fears induced them to accede the very 
fame year. 

By this treaty, which eflablifhed tranquillity in- 
this partof America, France obtained Guadalupe, 
Martinico, Granada, and fome lefs confiderable 
acquifitions. England was confirmed in the pof- 
feffion of Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, Montferrat, 
and feveral other iflands of little value: St. Chrif- 
topher’s belonged to both nations, The Caribs 
were confined to Dominica and Sr. Vincent’s, 


‘ where all the fcattered body of this people united, 


and did not at that time exceed in number 6000 
men. 
AT 
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Ar this period the Englifh fettlements had ac-3 oo & 


quired, under a government, which, though not 


x. 


free from defects, was yet tolerable, fume kind —jy¥—~ 
of form, and were in a flourifhing ftate. On the French fet- 


contrary, the French colonies were abandoned by 
a great number of their inhabitants, reduced to 
defpair, from the neceffity. they were under of fub- 
mitting to the tvranny of exclufive privileges. 
Thefe men, paffionately attached to liberty, fled 
tothe northern coaft of St. Domingo, a place of 
refuge for feveral adventurers of their own coun- 
try, fince they had been driven out of St. Chrif- 
topher’s, about thirty years before. 


Tuey were called Buccaneers, becaufe they 
imitated the cuftom of the favages, in drying the 
food they lived upon by fmoke, in places called 
Buccans. As they had no wives, nor children, 
they ufually affociated two in a company, to affift 
one another in family duties. In thefe focieties 
property was common, and the laft furvivor in- 
herited all that‘remained. Theft was unknown 
amcng them, though no precautions were taken 
againft it; and what was wanting at home>was 
freely borrowed from fome of the neighbcurs, 
without any other reftrittion than that of a pre- 
vious intimation, if they were at home, if not, 
of making them acquainted with it at their return. 
Differences feldom arofe, and when they did, were 
cafily adjufted. Ifthe parties, however, were ob- 
ftinate, they decided the matter by fire-arms. IF 
ahe ball entered at the back or the Sdes, it was 

con- 


tle at St. 
Domingo. 
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B.0.0 K Confidered as a mark of treachery, and the affaffia 

xX. was immediately put to death. The fa:mer laws 

‘wary of their country were diffegardea, and by the 
ufual fea. baptifm they had received in pafiing the 
tropic, they confdered themfelves exempted from 
ali obligation to obey them. They had even quit- 
ted their family name to affume others, borrowed 
from terms of war, moft of which have been 
tranfmitted to their pofterity. 

Tue drefs of thefe barbarians confifted of 4 
fhirt dipped in the blood of the animals they 
killed in hunting; 2 pair of drawers dirtier than 
the fhirt, and made in the fhape of a brewer's 
apron, a girdle made of leather, on which a very 
fhart fabre was hung, and fome knives, a hat, 
without any rim, except a flap before, in order ta 
take hold of it; and fhaes without ftockings. 
‘Lheir ambition was fatisfied, if they could but 
provide themielves with a gun that carried balls 
of an ounce weight, and with a pack of anous 
five and twenty or thirty dogs. 

Tue whole employment of the Buccaneers con- 
fitted in hunting the wild bulls, of which there 
were great numbers in the ifland, fince the Spa- 
niards had brought them. As foon as they were 
killed they were immediately flayed, and the pur- 
{uit was never ended, til as many bulls were 
deftroyed as there were huntfmen in company. 
Same pieces of the flefh were then prepared and 
feafoned only with pimento and juice of orange. 
They ate no bread, and drank only water. Theit 

daily 
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daily employment was comftantly the fame; andpooEx 
was-continued till they had provided themfelves =x. 
with a fuficiene nomber of fkins to fupply the’ 
veffels 6f the feveral nations that traded in thofe 
feas. Thefe were then fent to fale in fome fre- 
quented read; and carried thither by men wha 
were called exgagés, or bond{men,; a fet of perfons 
who were ufed to fell themfelves in Europe to 
ferve as flaves in the colonies, during the term of 
three years. One of thefe miferable men, pre- 
fuming to reprefent to his mafter, who always 
fixed upen a Sunday for this voyage, that God 
had forbidden fuch a practice, whcn he had de. 
clared, fix days foalt thou labour, and on the feventh 
day foalt thou reff: And 1, replied the brutal Buc- 
caneer, fay to thee: fx days thou foalt kill dulls 
and ftrip them of their frius, and on the feventh day 
thou fealt carry their bides to the fea focre. This 
command was followed by blows, which fomes 
times enforce obedience, fometimes difobedience 
to the laws cf God. 

Men of fuch a caft, habituated to conftant ex. 
ercifes, and feeding every day on frefh meat, were 
Jittle expofed to difeafes. Their excurfions were 
only fufpended by a fight fever, which lafted one 
day, and was notfcltthe next. They muft, how- 
ever, have been weakened by lenath of time, un- 
der a climate of too intenfe a heat, to enable them 
to fupport fo hard and laborious a manner of Iie. 

Tue chmate, indeed, was the curly enemy the 
Buccaneers had realorto fear, The S anifh colo- 

ny, 
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spanned 


thing, Neglected and forgotten by the mother 
country, it had even loft the remembrance of its 
former greatnefs. The few inhabitants that fur- 
vived, lived in a ftate of indolence: their flaves 
had no other employment but to fwing them in 
their hammocks. Confined to thofe wants only 
that are fatisfied by nature, frugality prolonged 
their lives to an old age, rarely to be met with in 
more temperate climates, 

Ir is probable they would not have been rouzed 
from their indolence, had not the enterprifing and 
active fpirit of their enemies purfued them in pro- 
portion as they retreated. Exafperated at length, 
from having their tranquillity and cafe continually 
difturbed, they invited from the continent and 
from the neighbouring iflands fome troops who 
fell upon the difperfed Buccaneers. They unex- 
pectedly attacked thefe barbarians in fmall parties 
in their excurfions, or in the night-time, when re. 
tired into their huts, and many of them were maf- 
facred. Thefe adventurers would moft probably 
have been all deftroyed, had they not formed 
themfelves into a body for their mutual defence, 
They were under an abfolute neceffity of fe- 
parating in the day time, but met together in 
the evening. If any one of them was miffing, 
it was fuppofed that’ he was either taken prifoner 
or killed, and the chace was delayed, till he was 
either found, or his death revenged. We may 
eafily conceive how much blood mufl have been 
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thed by fuch cuffians, belonging to no country, and 8.9 o & 
fulje& ta na laws; hunters apd warrigprs fromthe x, 
calls of nature and infting ; and excited to miug-' 

der aad naaffacres from being habituated to attack, 

and from the ne¢ceffity of defending themklyves. 

In the height of their fury, they devoted every 
thing to deftruGtion, without any diftindtion of fex 

or age. The Spaniards, at length defpairing of 
‘being able to get che better of fuch favage and ob- 
ftinate enemies, took, the refolution of deftroying 

all the bulls of the iflands, by a general. chace. 

The execution of this defign having deprived the 
Buccaneers of their ufual refources, put them un- 

der the neceffity of making fettlements and culti- 
vating the lands. 

Faance, who till that time, had difclaimed for 
her fubjetts thefe rufians, whofe fuccefles were 
only temporary, acknowledged them, however, as 
foon as they formed themfclves into fettlements. 
In 1665, fhe fent them over a man of probity and 

“underflanding to govern them. Several women 
, attended.bim, who, lke moft of thofe, who have 
at differ@if periods’ been fent into the new world, 
were noted for their vices and licentioufnefs. The 
Buecaneers were not offended at the profligacy of 
their manners. I do apt defre you to give me an ate 
count of your pajt conduii, was “the {peech each of 
them made to the woman that chance had allotted 
him. You ded not then belong to me. Give me your 
word, for the future, as you are now mine , I acquit 
you of whatis pat. Then feng his hand on the 

Vou. UL the 
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Boo K the barrel of this gun, he added; Tdis will revenge 
x. me of your breach of faith; if you are falfe, this will 
| cehtainly be trie to my aim. 
The Eng. 288 Englith had not waited tilt their rivats had 
paige obtained a firm fettlement in the great Aatifles to 
uisicm procure themfelves an eftablifhment there. The 
declming ftate of the kingdom of Spain, weaken- 
ed by its internal divifions, by the revolt of Cata- 
lonia and Portugal, by the eommotions of Naples, 
by the deftruction of its formidable infantry in the 
plains of Rocroy,. by its continual foffes in the 
Netherlands, by the incapacity of its minifters, and 
even by the extinétion of that national pride, which 
after having been kept up and maintained by fix- 
ing itfelf on great objeéts, had degenerated into 
an indolent haughtinefs: all thefe circumftancess 
tending to the ruin of the Spanifi monarchy, left 
io room to doubt that war might be fuecelsfully 
waged againit her. France fkilfully took the 
advantage of thefe confufions fhe had partly occa. 
fioned ; and Cromwell, in the year 1655, joined 
her, in order to fhare in the {poils of a kingdom 
haftening to deftruction in every part. 


Tats condu& of the protector caufed a revolt’ 
among the beft Englih officers, who, confidering 
was an inftance of great injuftice, determined to 
quit the fervice. They thought that the will of 
their {uperiors could not give fanction to an en- 
terprife, which violated all the principles of equi- 
ty, and that by concurring to put it into execu- 
tion, they would-be guilty of the greateft crime. 

: The 
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The tet f the Europeans looked upon thefe prin- 8 0.0 K 
ciples of virtue ahd honour as the effect of that re- =X. 
publican and fanatical fpirie, which then prevailed 
tn Fhigland ; ‘but they attacked the protector “ 
‘other motives, 

Spain had long threatened to enflave all other 
nations. Perhaps, the multitude, who are little able 
to eftimare the ftrength of nations, and to weigh 
the variations in the balance of power, were not 
yet recovered from their ancient prejudices. An 
univerfal panic had feized on the minds of thofe 
able men who attentively ftudied the general pro- 
erefs of affairs. They were fenlible thar if the ra- 
pid and extraordinary fucceffes of France were not 
checked by fome foreign power, fhe would de- 
prive the Spaniards of their pofieffions, impofe on 
them what Jaws fhe pleafed, compel them to the 
marriage of the Infanta with Lewis the 14th, fecure 
to-herfelf the inheritance of Charles the sth, and 
opprels the liberty of Europe that fhe had for- 
merly protected. Cromwell, who had lately fub- 
verted the government of his country, feemed a 
fit perfon to give a check to the power of kings 
but he was tooked upon as the weakeft of politi- 
cians, when he was obferved to form connections, 
which his own private interefts, thofe of his coun- 
try, as well as thofe of Europe in general, ought 
abfolutely to have prevented him from entering 
into. 

Tuese obdfervations could not poffibly efcape 
the deep and penetrating genius of the ufurper. 

Uf But, 
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B00 K Bur, perhaps, he was defirous of preferving the 


X. 


idea the nation already entertained of his abilities, 


‘by fome important conqueft. If he had declared 


himfelf on the fide of Spain, the execution of this 
project muft have been chimerical ; as the utmoft 
he could poffibly expect was to reftore the balance 
ef power between the two contending parties. Ie 
imagined it more favourable to his defigns to be- 
gin to form a connection with France, and after- 
wards to attack her, when he had made himfelf 
mafter of thofe poffeffions that were the objeét of 
his ambition. Whatever truth there may be in 
thefe conjeftares, which, however, may be fup- 
ported from the evidence of hiftory, and are, at 
Jeaft, confiftent with the character of the extraor- 
dinary politician, who is fuppofed to have adopt- 
ed this method of reafoning, the Englifh went 
into the new world to attack an enemy they had 
joft brought upan themfelves. : 

Tuer fir attempts were directed againit the 
town of St. Domingo, whofe inhab.tants retired 
into the woods as foon as they jaw a large fleet 
commanded by Penn, and nine thoufand land 
forces headed. by Venables, appear before the ci- 
ty. But the errors committed by their enemies, 
infpiring thefe fugitives with frefh courage, they 
returned, and compelled the enemy to reimbark 
with difgrace. This misfortune was the confe- 
quence of the ill-concerced plan of this expedi- 
tion. 
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Tus‘ two commanders of this enterprife, were BOO K 
X. 


men of very moderate abilities. They were at 


variance with each other, and ill affected to the 


protector. Infpectors had been appointed to 
watch over them, who, under the name of com- 
miffaries, checked their operations. The foldiers 
who were fent from Europe were the refufe of the 
army; and thofe that were taken from Barbadoes 
and St. Chriftopher’s, were common robbers. They 
were forbidden to plunder, which was the only 
proper encouragement for men of this caft, and 
which the experience of all ages has found to be 
the moft effectual motive to infure fuccefs in di- 
ftant and dangerous enterprifes. Every thing was 
fettled in fuch a manner, that the foldiers could 
not be upon good terms with their officers, nor the 
officers with one another, nor the commiffaries 
with either. Proper arms, provifions fic for the 
climate, and the information neceflary to condu@ 
the enterprife, were all wanting. 

THE execution of the attack was anfwerable to 
the plan. The landing of the troops, which might 
have been effected without danger even in the port 
itfelf, was conducted without a guide at forty miles 
diftance. The troops wandered about for four 
days, without water or provifions. Exhaufted by 
the exceffive heat of the climate, and difcouraged 
by the cowardice and mifunderftanding of their 
officers, they did not even contend with the Spa- 
niards for victory. They fcarce thought them- 
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BO OX {elves in fafety when they had got back to their 
fips. 

Bur ill fuccefs contributed to reconcile the con-- 
tending parties, that were highly exafperated 
with each other. The Englifh, who had not yet 
contracted the habit of bearing difgrace, reclaimed 
by the very faults they had committed, and re- 
ftored to the love of their country, to a fenfe of 
their duty, and a thirft for glory, failed for Ja- 
maica, under a fixed refolution, either to perifh 
there, or to make the conqueft of it. 

Tue inhabitants of this ifland, fubjedt to Spain 
fince the year 1509, were ignorant of what had 
happened at St. Domingo, and did not imagine 
they had any enemy failing in their latitudes. The 
Englith therefore landed without oppofition. They 
were boldly marching to lay flege to St. Jago, the 
only fortified place in the colony, when the go- 
vernor gave a check to their ardour, by offering 
them terms of capitulation. The difcuffion of the 
articles, artfully prolonged, gave the colonifts time 
to remove their moft valuable effets into fecret 
places, They themfelves fled for fhelrer to inac- 
ceffible mountains, leaving only to the conque- 
rors, a city without inhabitants, moveables, trea- 
{ures, or provifions. 

Tuis artifice exafperated the befiegers to the 
higheft degree. They fent out detachments on 
every fide, with exprefs orders to deflroy every 
thing they met with, The difappointment they 
felt on finding thcfe parties return without having 


dit 
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difcovered any thing; the want of every conve-BooK 
nience more fenfibly felt by this nation than any = x. 
other ; the mortality which increafed among them’ 
every day; the dread they were under of being 
attacked by all the forces of the new world: all 
thefe -circumftances confpired to make them cla- 
morous for returning to England. The cowardly de- 
fertion of fo rich a prize as Jamaica, which they 

had almoft refolved upon, would have foon ex-, 
pofed them to the mortifying reproaches of their 
country, had they not dicovered fome pafture 
Jand, where the Spaniards had conveyed their nu- 
merous flocks. So unexpected :n inftance of good 
fortune, occafioned a change in the fentimenis of 

the Englifh, and made them refolve to complete 
their conqueft. 

Tue {pirit of a&tivity, which this laft refolution 
had excited, convinced the befieged, that they 
could not remain with fafety in the forefts and pre- 
cipices, where they had concealed themfelves. 
They unanimoully, therefore, agreed to fet fail for 
Cuba. Here they were received with fuch marks 
of difgrace as the weaknefs of their defence de- 
ferved, and they were fent back again; but with 
fuch fuccours as were unequal to the forces they 
had to contend with. From that principle of ho. 
nour, which in moft mea arifes rather from a fear 
of fhame than a love of glory, they made a more 
obftinate refiftance than could have been expected 
from the few refources they had. They did not 
evacuate this confiderable ifland, till they were re- 
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B OO K duced to the greateft extremities ;.and from that 
X. Period i it has been one of the moft valuable pof- 
"feffions of Great Britain in the new world. 
The Bue- Berors the Englifh had made any fettlement at 
vage the Jamaica, and the French at St. Domingo, fome 
American 
feas. Ori- pirates of both nations, who have fince been fo 
ee much diftinguifhed by the name of Buccaneers, ' 
pieaelery had driven the Spaniards out of the fmall ifland 
a pi- of Tortuga; and forcifying themfelves there, had 
with an amazing intrepidity, made excurfions 
againft the common enemy. They formed them- 
felves into {mall companies, confifting of fifty, a 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty men each. A. 
» boat, of a. greater or fmaller fize, was their only 
armament. Here they were expofed night and 
Gay to all the inclemencies of the weather, with- 
out having fcarce room enough to lay down. A 
love of independence, the greateft bleffing to thofe 
who are not proprietors of land, rendered them 
averfe from thofe mutual reftraints which the 
members of fociety impofe upon themfelves for 
the common good ; fome of them chofe to fing, 
while others were defirous of going to fleep. As 
the authority they had conferred on their captain, 
was confined to his giving orders in battle, they 
lived in the greateft confufion. Like the favages, 
having no apprehenfion of want, nor any care ta. 
preferve the neceffaries of life, they were con- 
flanily expofed to the fevereft extremities of 
hunger and thirft. But deriving, even from their 
very diftrefies, a courage fuperior to every dan- 
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ger, the fight of a fhip tranfported them to aBooK 
degree of frenzy. They never deliberated on the 
attack, but i¢ was their cuftom to board the fhip 
2s foon as poffible. The f{mallnefs of their vef- 
fels, and the fkill they fhewed in the management 
of them, {creened them from the fire of the greater 
fhips; and they prefented only the fore part of 
their little veffels filled with fufileerss who fired at 
the port holes with fo much exactnefs, 1 that it en- 
tirely confounded the moft experienced gunners, 

As foon as they threw out the grappling, the 
largeft veffel feldom efcaped them. 

In cafes of extreme neceffity, they attacked the 
people of every nation, but fell upon the Spa- 
niards at all times. They thought that the cruel- 
ties they had exercifed on the inhabitants of the 
new world, juftified the implacable averfion they 
had fworn againft them. But this was heightened 
by a perfonal pique, from the mortification they 
felt, in feeing themfelves debarred’ from the pri- 
vilege of hunting and fifhing, which they juftly 
confidered as natural rights. Such were their prin- 
ciples of juftice and religion, that whenever they 
embarked on any expedition, they ufed to pray to 
heaven for the fuccefs of it; and they never came 
back from the plunder, but they conflantly re- 
turned thanks to God for their victory. 

Tue fhips that failed from Europe into Ame- 
rica, feldom tempted their avidity. The merchan- 
dife they contained, would not eafily have been 
fold, nor been very profitable to thefe barbarians 

in 
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BOO Kin thofe carly times. They. alyays waised for 

x. them on their return, when they were certain, 

' thar they were laden with gold, filver, jewels and 

all the valuable productions of the new world. 

If they met with a fingls fhip, they never failed 

to attack her. As to the fieets, they followed 

them, till they failed gut of the gulph of Bahama, 

and as fopn as any one of the vefiels was {eparated 

by accident from the reft, it was taken. The 

Spaniards, who trembled at the approach of the 

Buccaneers, whom they called devils, immediate-_ 

ly furrendered. Quarter was granted if the cargo 

were a rich one, if not, all the prifoners were 
thrown into the fea. 

Peter Lecrawp, a native of Dieppe, had no 
more than four pieces of cannon and twenty-eight 
men on any one of his veffels: with this fmall 
number he ventured to attack the vice-admiral of 
the galleons. He boarded them, having firft given 
orders to fink his own veffel;, and the crew were 
fo furprifed and intimidated by this daring inftance 
of bravery, that they made no fefiftance. He 
went immediately to the captain’s cabin, who was 
then engaged, at play, and having prefented a 
piftol to his throat, compelled him to furrender, 
This commander, with the greater part of the 
crew, they landed at the neareft cape, as an ufe- 
lefs burthen to the fhip they had foil defended, 
and referved only a fyfficient number of failors tq 
work her. 
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Firry-Fivez Buccaneers, who had failed into the 8 og K 


fouthern fea, proceeded as far as California. To 


return into the northern fea they were obliged to 


fail two thoufand leagues againft the wind in a ca- 
noe. They arrived at the ftreights of Magellan, 
when difappointed and chagrined at having made 
no plunder in fo rich a country, they took the re- 
folution to fteer again their courfe towards Peru. 
They received intelligence that there was in the 
port of Auca, a fhip whofe cargo was valued at 
feveral millions: they took it, and immediately 
embarked upon it. 

Micuast de Basco, Jonqué and Lawrence Ie 
Graff were cruifing before Carthagena with three 
fmall veffels, when two men of war failed out of 
the harbour with orders to attack thefe Buccaneers, 
and to bring them alive or dead. The pirates had 
no fooner perceived them, but they began the en- 
gacement and took them. ‘Thofe who were not 
killed in the action were fet on fhore with a letter 
of thanks to the governor, for having fent two 
fuch good fhips; at the fame time acquainting 
him, that if he had ftill any to fpare, they would 
wait for them a fortnight; but if they had no 
money on board, the men were not to expect any 
quarter. 

Tue captains Michael and Brouage, having re- 
ceived intelligence that, in order to elude their vi- 
gilance, a very valuable cargo had been fhipped 
from Carthagena in veffels carrying a foreign flag; 


fell upon the two Dutch fhips that were loaded. 


with 
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gBoo.xwith this treafure, and plundered them. The 


a? 


Dutch, exafperated at their being beaten by thips 
fo inferior to theirs in ftrength and fize, ventured 
to tell Michael de Bafco openly, that if he had 
been alone, he would not have been fo fuccefsful. 
Let us begin ihe fight again, replied the captain, 
with haughtinels, and my companion jfhall only be 
fpeHator of the engagement. If I am the conqueror, 


Iwill not only bave the filver you carry on board, but 


both your foips feall alfo be mine. The Dutch, far 
from accepting the challenge, quickly made off, 
fearing, that if they took any time to confider of 
it, they would not have the liberry of refufing. 

Captain Lawrence was unexpectedly overtaken 
by two Spanith fhips, carrying each fixty pieces 
cf cannon, and fifteen hundred men. You bave, 
Said he, addreffing himfelf, to his companions, 400 
much experience not be fenfible of your danger, and 
too much courage to fear it, On this occafien we muft 
avail ourfelves of every circumflance, bazard every 
thing, attack and defend ourfelves at the fame time. 
Valeur, artifice, rafbne/s and even defpair itfelf, mu 
now be employed. Let us dread the ignominy of a de- 
feat; letus dread the cruelty of our enemies; and let 
us fight that we may efcape them. 

Arter this fpeech, that was received with gee 
neral applaufe, the captain called to the bravelt of 
the Buccaneers, and, in the prefence of the reft, 
ordered him to fer fire to the gun-powder, on the 
firft fignal he fhould give him; fhewing, by this 
refolution, that they muft either expect death, or 
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defend themfelves. He then ranged his men on both g oo K 
fides of his veffel, and raifing his voice, in order x. 
to be more diftinétly heard by every one, and ex-' 
tending his hand toward the enemy: We muff, {ays 
he, pa/s between their foips, and fire upon them from 
every fide. This plan of operation was executed 
with equal courage and difpatch, The galleons, 
however, were not taken; but the fhips company 
were fo reduced in numbers, that they either were 
not able, or had not courage enough to continue 
to combat againft a handful of refolute men, who, 
even in their retreat, had carried away the honour 
of the victory, The Spanifh commander atoned, by 
his death, for the difgrace his ignorance and 
cowardice had ftamred upon his country. In 
every engagement the Buccaneers fhewed the fame 
§pirit of intrepidity. 

Wuen they had got a confiderable booty, at 
firft they held their .rendezvous at the ifland of 
Tortuga, in order to divide the fpoil; but after- 
wards the French went to St. Domingo, and the 
Englifh te Jamaica. Each perfon holding up his 
hand folemnly protefted that he had fecreted no- 
thing of what he had taken. If any one among 
them was convicted of perjury, a cafe that feldom 
happened, he was left, as foon as an opportunity 
offered, upon fome delert ifland, asa traitor un- 
worthy to live in fociety. Such brave men among 
them as had been maimed in any of their expedi- 
tions, were firft provided for. If they had loft a 
hand, an arm, a leg, or a foot, they received two 
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$ © o K hundred crowns®*. * An eye, a finger, or a toe, lot 


x. 


in Fight, was valued only at half the above fum. 
The wounded were allowed a crown ta day for 
two months, to enable them to have their wounds 
taken ‘cate of, If they had not money enough to 
anfwer thefe feveral demands, the whole company 
were obliged to engage in fome frefh expedition 
and to continue it till they had acquired a fufficient 
ftock to enable them to fatisfy fuch honourable 
contracts. 

Arter this act of juttice and humanity, the 
remainder of the booty was divided into as many 
thates as there were Buccaneers. The commander 
‘could only Jay claim to a fingle fhare as the reft ; 
but they complimented him with two or three, in 
proportion as he had acquitted himfelf to their fa- 
tisfaction. When the veffel was not the property 
of the company, the perfon who had fitred it out 
and furnifhed it with neceffary arms and provi- 
fions, was entitled to a third of all the prizes: 
Favour never had any tmfluence in the drvifion of 
the booty ; for every fhare was determined by lot. 
Inftances of fuch rigid juftice as this, are not eafis 
ly met with; and they extended even to the dead. 
Their fhare was given to the man who was known 
to be their companion when alive, and therefore, 
their heir. If the perfon who had been killed had 
no'intimate, his part was fent to his relations, when 
they were known. If there were no friends or relati- 
ons, it was diftributed in charity to the poor and 

to 
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to churches, which were to pray for the perfon, ing o’o K 
whofe naine thefe benefattions were ‘given, the 
fruits of ihhunvan but neceffary pyratical plunder. ' 

Wuew thefe aries had Been complied with, 
they theh indulged themfelves ih all kinds of pro- 
fufion. Unbounded licentioufnéfs in gaming, wine, 
women, every kind of debauchery Was carried to 
the ucmoft pitch of ‘excefs, and Was ftopt only by 
the want which fuch profufions brought on. Thofe 
men who were enriched with feveral millions, were 
in an inftant totally ruined, and deftirute of cloths 
and provifions, They retured to fea, and the 
new fupplies they acquired were foon lavifhed in 
the fame manner. Jf they were afked, what fatis- 
faction they could find in diffipating fo rapidly, 
what they had gained with fo much difficulty; 
they made this very ingenious reply: ‘* Expofed 
“as we are, to fucha variety of dangers, our 
‘ life is totally different from that of other men. 
Why fhould we, who are alive to-day, and may 
“© be dead to-morrow, thifk of hoarding up? We 
“ reckon only the day we have lived, but aever 
think upon that which is to come. Our con- 
cern is ratherto fquander life away than to pre- 
“ ferve it.” 

Taz Spanifh colonies flattering themfelves with 
the hopes of {eeing an end to their miferies, and 
reduced almoft to defpair in finding themfelves a 
perpetual prey to thefe ruffians, erew weary of 
Ravigation. ‘They gave up all the power, conve. 
niences, and fortune their connections procured 

them, 
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Boo Kthem, and formed themfelves almoft into fo many 
x. diftiné& and feparate ftates. They were fenfible of 


‘the inconveniences arifing from fuch a condutt, 
and avowed them; but the dread of falling into 
the hands of rapacious and favage men, had greater 
influence over them, than the diGates of honour, 
intereft and policy. This was the rife of that fpi- 
rit of inaCtivity which continues to this time. 

Tus defpondency ferved only to increafe the 
boldnefs of the Buccaneers. As yet they had on- 
ly appeared in the Spanifh fettlemehts, in order 
to carry off fome provifions, when they were in 
want of them. They no fooner found their cap- 
tures begin to diminifh, than they determined to 
recover by land what they had loft at fea. The 
richeft and moft populous countries of the conti- 
nent were plundered and laid wafte. The culture 
of Jands was equally neglected with navigation, 
and the Spaniards dared no more appear in their 
public roads, than fail in the latitudes which be- 
longed to them. 

Amonc the Buccaneers, who fignalized them- 
felves in this new fpecies of excurfions, Montbar, 
a gentleman 6f Languedoc, particularly diftin- 
guifhed himfetf. Waving, by chance, in his in- 
fancy, met with a circumftantial account of the 
cruelties practifed in the conqueft of the new world, 
he conceived an averfion that he carried to a de- 
gree of frenzy again{t that nation that had com- 
mitted fuch enormities. Upon this point a ftory 
is told of him, that when he was at college, and 

acting 
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afting in a play the part of a Frenchman, whopBooK 
quarrelled with a Spaniard, he fell upon the per- =X. 
fon who perfonated the Spaniard, with {uch fury, 

that he would have ftrangled him, had he not been 
refcued out of his hands. His heated imagina- 

thon continually reprefented to him innumerable 
multitudes of people maffacred by favage montters 

who came out of Spain. He was animated with 

an irrefiftible ardour to revenge fo much innocent 
blood. The enthufiafm this fpirit of humanity 
worked him up to, was turned into a rage more 

cruel than that of religious fanaticifin, to which 

fo many victims had been facrificed. The names 

of thefe unhappy fufferers feemed to rouze him 

and call upon him for vengeance. He haa heard 

fome account of the Buccaneers, who were faid to 

be the moft inveterate enemies to the Spanifh 
name: he therefore embarked on board a hip in 
order to join them. 

In the pafiage they met with a Spanifh veffel, 
attacked it, and as it was ufual in thofe times, 
immediately boarded it. Montbar, with a fabre 
in his hand; fell upon the enemy, broke through 
them, and hurrying twice from one end of the fhip 
to the other, levelied every thing that oppofed him. 
When he had cotapelled the enemy to furrender, 
leaving to his companions the happinefs of divid- 
ing fo rich a booty, he centented himfelf with the 
javage pleafure of contemplating the dead bodies 
of the Spaniards, lying in heaps together, againit 
whom be had fwoin a conftant and deacly hatred. 

Vou. Hf. x Fresu 
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him to exert this {picit of revenge, without extine 


‘gunhhing it The hip be. was in arsived ac the 


coaft of St. Domingo ; where, she Buccaneers on 
land immediately applied to-barter fame provitions: 
for brandy. As the articles they offered were of 
hittle value, they alledged in execu, that ther 
enemies had over-run the country, laid wafte the- 
fettlements, and carried off all they could. “Whys 

“ replied Montbar, da you tamely foffer fuch in- 

s© fults?” * Neither do we, anfwered they in the 

“« fame tone; the Spaniards have experienced what 

“© kind of men we are, and have. therefore taken 

“ advantage of the time when we were engaged in 

“‘ hunting. But we are going to join fone of our 

* companions, who have been fill more ih-treae~ 

*¢ ed than we, aad then we fhall have warm work.” 

“ if you approve it, anfwered Montbar, 1 wilt 
* head you, not as your commander, but as the 
* feremofh te expofe mylfelf to danger.”- Fhe 

Buccaneers perceiving, from his appearanee, that 
he was fuch a man as they wanted, chearfully ae- 

ecpted his effer, The fame day they overtook, 

the enemy, and. Monthar attacked them with arr 

impetuofity that aftenithed the brave. Scarée 
one Spaniard efeaped the effeAs of hiefury. The 
remaining part of bis life was equally ditiaguith- 

ed as thisday. The Spaniards fuffered fo much 
from him, bérh by land and at fea, that he ae- 

quired the name of the Exterminatar. 
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Fits favage difpofition, as well as that of the Boo K 
X. 


ather Buccaneers who attended him, having oblig- 


ed the Spaniards to confine themfelves within their 


fertlements, thefe free-booters refolved to attack 
them there. This new method of carrying on the 
war, required fuperior forces, and their affocia- 
trons in confequence became more numerous. The 
firft that was confiderable, was formed by Lelo- 
nois, who derived his name from the fands of 
Olones the place of his birth. From the abject 
ftate of a bondf{man, he had gradually raifed him- 
felf to the command af two canoes, with twenty- 
two men. With thefe he was fo fuccefsful, as to 
take a Spanifh frigate on the coaft of Cuba. A 
flave having obferved chat after the engagement, 
all the men who were wounded were put to death, 
and fearing left he fhould fhare the fame fate, 
wanted to fave himfelf by 2 perfidious declaration, 
but very confiftene with the part he had been de- 
ftined to take. He affured them, that the gover. 
nor of the Havannah had put him on board, in 
order to ferve as executioner to all the Buccaneers 
he had fentenced to be hanged, not doubting in 
the jeaft but they would be all taken prifoners. 
The favagé Lolonois, fired with rage at this de- 
claration, ordered all the Spaniards to be brotght 
before him, and cut off their heads one after dno- 
ther, fucking, at each ftroke, the drops of blood 
that trickled down his fabre. He then repaired 
to the Port-au-Prince, in which were four fhips, 
fitted out purpofly to fail in purfuitof him. He 
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BOO Ktook them, and threw all the crew. into the fea, 

xX. except one man, whom he faved, in order to fend 

‘him with a letter to the governor of the Havannab, 

acquainting him with what he had done, and af- 

furing him, that he would treat in the fame man- 

“ner all the Spaniards that fhould fall into his hands, 

not excepting the governor himfelf, if he fhould 

be fo fortunate as totake him. After this expedi- 

tion, he ran his canoes and prize fhips aground, 

and failed with his. frigate only to the ifland of 
Tortuga. 

Eizre he met with Michael de Bafco, who had 
fo much diftinguifhed himfelf, for having taken, 
even under the cannon of Porto-Bello, a Spanith 
fhip, eftimated at five millions of livres*, and by 
other actions equally brave and daring. Thefe two 
adventurers gave out, that they were going toem- 
bark together on an expedition equally glorious 
and profitable ; in confequence of which they foon 
colledted together four hundred and forty men, 
This body of men, the moft numerous the Buc- 
cancers had yet been able to mutter, failed to the 
bay of Venezuela, which runs up into the country, 
for the [pace of fifty leagues. The fort that was buile 
at the entrance of it for its defence, was taken ; 
the cannon nailed up, and the whole garriion, con- 
fifling of two hundred and fifty mep, put to death, 
They then reimbarked, came to Maracaybo, built 
en the weflern coaft of the lake of the fame name, 
at the diftance of ten leagues from its mouth. 

This 
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This city, which had become flourifhing and rich Boo K 
by its trade in fkins, tobacco, and cocoa, wasde- x. 
ferted, The inhabitants had retired with their 
effects to the other fide of the bay. If the Bucca- 
neers had not loft a fortnight in riot and debauch, 
they would have found at Gibraltar, near the ex- 
tremity of the lake, every thing that the inhabi- 
tants had fecreted, to fecure it from being plun- 
dered. On the contrary, they met with fortifica- 
tions lately erected, which they had the ufelefs fa- 
tisfaction of making themfelves mafters of,‘at che 
expence of a great deal of blood; for the inhabi- 
tants had already removed at a diftance the motft 
valuable part of their property. Exafperated at 
this difappointment, they fet fire to Gibraltar. Ma- 
racaybo would have fhared the fame fate, had it 
not been ranfomed, Befides the fum they received 
for its ranfom, they alfo carried off with them, 
all the creffes, pictures and bells of the churches 5 
intending, as they faid, to build a chapel in the 
ifland of Tortuga, and to confecrate this part of 
their fpoils to facred purpofes. Such was the reli- 
gion of thefe barbarous people, who could make 
no other offering to heaven, than that which arofe 
from their robberies and plunder. 

Wuite they were idly diffipating the {poils they 
had made on the caaft of Venezucta, Morgan, the 
moft tenowned of the Enalifh Buccaneers, fatied 
from Jamaica to attack Porto-Bello. His plan of 
operations was fo well contrived, that he jurpriled 
the city, and took it without eppofition, In or- 
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Hoo xder to fecure the fort with the fame facility, he 
xX. compelled the women aad the pricfls to fix the 
~ fcaling ladders to the walis, from a full conviction, 
that the gallantry and fuperitition of the Spaniards, 
would never fuffer theat to fire at the perfons they 
confidered as the objedts of their leve and reve- 
rencé. But the garrifon was not to be deceived 
by this artifice, and was only to be fabdued by 
force of arms ; the'treafures that were carried away 
from this famous port, were acquired at the ex- 
pence of much bloodthed. 

Tue conquelt of Panama was an obje& of much 
greater jmportance. To fecure this, Morgan 
thought it neceffary to fail in the latitudes of 
Cofta-Ricca, to procure fome guides in the ifland 
of St. Catherine’s, where the Spaniards confined 
their malefactors. ‘This place was fo ftrongly for- 
tified, that ic ought to have held ouc for ten years 
againft aconfiderable army. Notwithftanding this, 
the governor, on the firft appearance of the pi- 
rates, fent privately to concert meafures how he 
might furrender himfelf without incurring the im- 
putation of cowardice. The refult of this conful- 
tation was, that Morgan, in the night-time, fhould 
attack a fort at fome diftance, and the governor 
fhould fally out of the citadel to defend a poft of 
fo much confequence ; that the affailants fhould 
then attack him in the rear, and take him prifo- 
ner, which would confequently occafion a furren. 
der of the place. It was agreed that a fmart fir- 
ing fhould be kept on both fides, without doing 
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mifchief to either. This farce was admirably car- 8 00 & 
X. 


ved on. The Spantards, without being expofed 


to any danges,-appeared to have done their duty ; 


and: the- Buccaneers, after having totally demo- 
lithed the fortifications, and put on board their 
veflels a prodigious quantity of warlike ammuni- 
tions, which they found at Se. Catherine’s, fteered 
their courfe towards the river Chagre, the only 
channel that was open to them to arrive at the 
place which was the objeét of their utmoft ~ithes. 

Ar the entrance of this confiderable river, a fort 
was built upon a fteep rock, which the waves of 
the fea conftantly beat again. This buiwark, 
very difficult of accefs, was defended by an officer, 
_whofe extraordinary abilities were equal to his 
courage, and by a garrifon that deferved fuch a 
commander. The Buccaneers, for the frft time, 
here met with a refiftance that could only be 
equalled by their perfeverance: it was a doubtful 
point, whether they would fucceed, or be obliged 
to raife the fiege, when a lucky accident happen- 
ed, that proved favourable ro their glory and thcir 
fertutte. The commander_was killed, and the 
fart accidentally took fire: the befiegers then tak- 
ing advantage of this double calamity, made them- 
{elves maflers of the place. 

Morcan left his veffels at anchor, with a fufh- 
cient number of men to guard them, and failea up 
the river in his floops for thirty-three miles, til he 
came to Cruces, where it ceafes to be navigable. 
He then proceeded by land to Panama, that was 
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B Oo K Only five leagues diftant, Upon a large and ex- 


Xe 


tenfive plain that wasbefore the city, he met with 
‘a confiderable body of troops, whom he put to 
flizhe with the greateit eafe, and entered into the 
city, that was now abandoned. 

Hexe were found prodigious treafures conceal- 
ed in the wells and caves. Some valuable com- 
modities were taken upon the boats that were left 
aground at low water. In the neighouring fo- 
refts were alfo found feveral rich depofits. Butthe 
party of Buccaneers, who were making excurfions 
into the country, little fatisfied with this booty, 
exercifed the moft fhocking tortures onthe Spa- 
niards, Negroes, and Indians they difcovered, to 
oblige them to confefs where they had fecreted 
their own as well as their mafters riches. A beg. 
gar accidentally going into a caflle, that had been 
deferted through fear, found fome apparel that he 
puton. He had fearcely dreffed himfelf in this 
‘manner, when he was perceived by thefe pirates, 
who demanded of him where his gold was. The 
unfortunate man fhewed them the ragged clothes 
he had juft thrown off. He was inftantly tortur 
ed, but as he made no difcovery, he was given up 
to fome flaves, who put anend to hishfe. Thus 
the treafure the Spaniards had acquired in the new 
world by maffacres and tortures, were reftored 
again in the fame manner. ‘ 

In the mid of fuch {cenes of horror, the fa- 
vagéMorgan fell in love. His charafer was not 
likely ta infpire the object of his attachment with 

favourable 
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favourable fentiments towards him. He was re-poox 
folved therefore to fubdue by force the Spaniard x. 
that inflamed and tormented him. Step, cried fhe’ 

to this favage, as fhe fprung with eagernefs out of 

his arms, Stop: Thinkeft thou then, that thou canft 
ravifh my boneur from me, as thou baft wrefted from 

me my fortune and my liberty? Be affured that I can 

die and be revenged. Having faid this, fhe drew 

out a poignard from under her gown, which fhe 
would have plunged into his heart, had he not 
avoided the blow. 

But Morgan, ftill inflamed with a paffion, that 
this determined refiftance had turned into mad- 
nefs, inftead of the tendernefs and attention he 
had made ufe of to fubdue his captive, now pro- 
ceeded to treat her with the greateft inhumanity. 
But the fair Spaniard, immoveably refolute, excited, 
at the fame time that fhe refifted the frantic be- 
haviour of Morgan; till at laft the pirates, expref- 
fing their refentment, at being kept fo long in a 
{tate of inactivity, by a caprice which appeared 
extravagant to them, he was under the neceffity 
of liftening to their complaints, and giving up his 
purfuit. Panama was burnt. They then fet fail 
with a great number of prifoners, who were 
ranfomed a few days after, and came to the mouth 

~ of the Chagre with a prodigious booty. 

Brrore the break of the day that had been 
fixed upon for the divifion of the fpoil, Morgan, 
while the reft of the pirates were in a deep fleep, 
with the princpal Buccaneers of his own country, 

failed 
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B00 x failed for Jamaica, in a welch which he bad laden 
with the rich fpoils of a cay, that ferved as che 
'ftaple af commerce between the ald'and the new 
world, This inftance of weachery, unheard of 
before, occefioned a rage and refeatment not te be 
defcribed. The Englifh pushed the robber, in 
hopes of wrefting from him the beoty of which 
their right and their avidity had been fruftrated. 
The French, though fharers in the fame lofs, re- 
tired to the ifland of Tortuga, where they made 
feveral expeditions. But they were all trifling, 
till in the year 1603, they attempted one of the 
greatelt confequence. 

Tue plan of this expedition was formed by Van 
Horn, a native of Oftend, though he had ferved 
all his life among the French. His intrepidity 
would never Jet him fuffer the leaft figns of co- 
wardice among thefe who affociated with him. In 
the heat of an engagement he went about his fhip, 
fucceffively abferved bis men, and immediately 
killed thofe who fbrank at the {udden report of a 
piftol, gun, or cannon. This exrordisary difce. 
pline had made him become the terror of the 
coward, and she idol of the brave. In other re- 
ipects, he readily haved with the men of {pirit and 
bravery the immenfe niches that were acquired by 
fo truly warlike a difpofition, When he went upé 
en thele expeditions, he generally failed-in his fn- 
gate, which was hisqwn property. Bat thefe new 
defigns sequiring greater numbers ta carry chem 
into execution, he took to his affiftance Gramments 

God- 
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Godfrey, and Jonqué, three Frenchmen, diftin- 3 oo kK 
guithed by their exploits, and Lawrence de Graff, =x. 
@ Dutchman, who had fignalized himfelf ftit more’ 
than they. Twelve hundred Buccaneers joined 
themfelves to thefe famous commanders, and fail- 
ed in fix veffels for Vera Cruz. 

Tue darknefs of the night favoured their land- 
ing, which was effected at three leagues from the 
place, where they arrived without being difco- 
vered. The governor, the fort, the barracks, 
and the polts of the greateft confequence ; every 
thing, in fhort, that could occafion any refiltance, 
was taken by the break of day. All the citizens, 
men, women, and children, were fhut_up in the 
churches, where they had fled for fhelter. At the 
door of each church were placed barrels of oun- 
powder to blow up the building. A Buccaneer, 
with a lighted Match, was to fet fire to it upon the 
leaft appearance of an infurrection. 

Ware the city was kept ia fuch terror, it was 
eafily pillaged ; and after the Buccaneers had car- 
ried off what was moft valuable, they made a pro- 
pofaf to the citizens who were kept prifoners in 
the churches, to ranfom their lives and hberties by 
g contribution of ten millions of livres*, Thefe 

@ ymfortunate people, who had neither ate nor drank 
"for three days, chearfully accepted the terms that 
were offered them. Half of the money was paid 
the fame day: the other part was expected from 
the internal parts of the country ; when there ap- 
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BOO K peared on an eminence a confiderable body of 
troops advancing, and near the port a fleet of fe- 
‘venteen fhips from Europe. At the fight of this 
armament the Buccaneers, without any marks of 
furprize, retreated quietly with fifteen hundred 
flaves they had carried off with them, asa trifling 
indemnification for the 1eft of the money they ex- 
pected, the fettlne of which they referred to a 
more favourable opportunity. Thefe ruffians fin- 
cerely believed, that whatever they pillaged or 
exacted by force of arms upon the coafts where 
they made a defcent, was their lawful property ; 
and that God and their arms gave them an un- 
doubted right not only to the capital of thefe 
contributions they compelled the inhabitants to 
fign a written engagement to fulfil, but even to 
the intereft of that part of the fum that was not 
yet paid. - 

THEIR retreat was equally glorious and daring, 
They boldly failed through the midft of the Spa- 
nifh fleet, that let them pafs without firing a fingle 
gun; and were, in fact, rather afraid of being 
attacked and beaten. The Spaniards would noe 
probably have efcaped fo eafily, and with no other 
inconvenience, but what arofe from their fears, if 
the veffels of the pirates had not been laden with 
filver, or if the Spanifh fleethad been freighted 
with any other effects but fuch merchandile as were 
little valued by thefe pirates. 

A year had icarce elapfed fince their return from 
Mexico, when ona fudden they were all feized 

with 
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with che rage of going to plunder the country ofgpoo kK 
Peru. .Itis prebable, that the hope of finding 
greater treafures wpon a fea litle frequenced, than’ 
on one long expofed to piracies of this kind, was 
the caufe of this expedition. But it is fomewhat 
remarkable, that both the French and Englith, and 
the particular affociations of thefe two rations, 
had projected this plan at the fame time, without 
any communication, intercourfe, or defign of act- 
ing in concert with each other. About four thou- 
fand men were employed in this expedition.. Some 
of them came to Terra-Firma, others by the 
ftreights of Magellan, to the place that was the 
object of their withes. If the intrepidity of thefe 
barbarians had been directed, under the influence 
of a fkilful and refpectable commander, to one 
fingle uniform end, it is certain that they would - 
have deprived the Spaniards of this important co- 
dony. But their natural character was an invincible 
obftacle to fo rare an union; for they always form- 
ed themfelves into feveral diftinct bodies, fome- 
times even fo few in number as ten or twelve, 
_ who acted together, or feparated as the moft tri- 
fling caprice directed. Grognier, Leécuyer, Pi- 
card, and Le Sage, were the moft diftinguifhed 
officers among the French: David, Samms, Peter, 
“Wilner, and Towley, among the Enclifh. 

Sucu of thofe advenrurers as had got into the 
South Sea by the ftreights of Darien, icized upon 
the firft veficls they found upon the coaft. Their 
affociates, who had failed in their own vefiels, 

were 
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Boo K were noe much beter provided. Weak however’ 

%. as chey were, they beat feveral times che fwadrons 

“~v-— chat were fiteed ont ageini theas. Bus thefe vie- 

tories were prejudicial to them, as they interrupt. 

ed their navigation. Whea there were no more 

fhips to be taken, they were. continually obliged 

to make defcents upon the coaits to get provi- 

fons ; er to go by land in order to plunder thofe 

cities where the beoty was fecured, T-hey fuc- 

ciflively attacked Seppa, Puebla-Nuevo, Leon, 

Realejo, 'Puebla-Vieyo, Chiriquita, Lefparfo, Gra- 

nada, Villia, Nicoya, Tecoanteca, Mucmeluna, 

Chiloteca, New-Segovia, and Guayaquil, the moft 
confiderable of all thefe places. . 

Many of them were takea by furprife, and 
moft of them deferted by their inhabitants, who 
fied at the fight of the enemy ; taking, however, 
the precaution of carrying, off with them their 
valuable effects, The Spaniards never ventured 
ta defend themfelves, unlefs they were at leaft- 
twenty in number to one, andeven then they were 
beaten. They were fo much cegenerated, that 
they loft all ideas of the art of war, and wereeven 
unacquainted with the ufe of fire-arms. They 
were even more ignorant and cowardly than the 
Americans they wampled upon. This want of 
courage had increafed from the terror the name’ 
of a Buccaneer infpired- them with. - The monks 
had drawn them in che fame colours ia which they 
reprefented devils, as anthropophagt, beings whe 


had aot even the appearance of humanity 5 @ {pe- 
cies 
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cies of monkits, srore mfchievous than men. goo x 
Soch aapiéture, the offspring of a wild and terri- - x. 
fied injagination, equally imprinted on every mind 
averfian and terrot. As the Spaniards always fled at 
the approach of thefe montfters in human fhape, they 
knew of no other method of revenging themfelvess 
but by ‘burning’ or eutting in pieces 2 Buceaneer, 
As foon as thefe adventurers had quitted the place 
they had phindered, and any of them had been 
killed in the attack, the body was dtig up again, 
mangled in different parts, or made to pafs through 
the various kinds of torture, that would have been 
praGifed upon the man had he been alive. This 
abhorrence of the Buccaneers, was extended ever 
to the places on which they had exercifed their 
crutlties. The cities they had taken were excom- 
municated ; the very walls and foil of the places 
which had been laid wafte, were anathematized, 
and the inhabitants abandoned them for ever. 
Tuis rage equally impotent and childith, con- 
tributed oaly to embotden that of their enemies. 
As foon as they took a town, it was direétly fet on 
fire, uniefs a fum, proportioned to its value was 
given to fave it. The prifoners taken in battle 
were maffacred withowt mercy, if they were nor 
ranfomed by the governor or fome of the inhabi- 
tants: gokl, peails, or precious flones, were the 
only things accepted of for the payment of their 
ranfom. Siiver being too common, and too weighty 
for its ecusrent value, would have been trouble- 
fome tothem. The chances of fortune, that fel- 
dou 
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8 0 o K dam leave guilt unpunithed, nor adverfity without 


Xe 


acompenfation for its fuffering, atoned for the 


“crimes committed in the conqueft of the new 


world, and the Indians were amply revenged of 
the Spaniards. 

, Bur it happened in this, as it generally does in 
events of this nature, that thofe who committed 
fuch outrages, did not long enjoy the fruits of 
them. Several of them died inthe courfe of thefe 
piracies, from the effeéts of the climate, from di- 
ftrefs or debauchery. Some were fhipwrecked in 
pafling the ftreights of Magellan and at Cape 
Horn. Moft of thofe who attempted to get to 
the northern fea by land, fell into the ambufcade 
that was laid for them, and loft either their lives 
or the booty they had acquired. The Englifh and 
French colonies gained very little by an expedi- 
tion that lafted four years, and found themfelves 
deprived of their braveft inhabitants, 

White fuch piracies were committed on the 
fouthern ocean, the northern was threatened with 
the fame by Grammont. He was a native of Paris, 
by birth a gentleman, and had diftinguifhed him- 
felf ia a military capacity in Europe ; but his paf- 
fion for wine, gaming and women, had obliged 
him to join the pirates. His virtues, perhaps, 
were fufficient to have aroned for his vices. He- 
was affable, polite, generous, and eloquent: he 
was endued with a found judgment, and was a 
perfon of approyed valour, which foan made him 
be confidered as the chief of the French Bucca- 


neers. 
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neers. As foo as it was known that he had taken Boo K 
up arms, he was immediately joined by anumber x. 
of brave men. The governor of St. Domingo, 
who had at Jength prevailed upon his malter to ap- 
prove of the project, equally wife and juft, of 
fixing the pirates to fome place, and inducing 
them to become cultivators, was defirous of pre- 
venting the concerted expedition, and forbad it in 
the king’s name. Grammont, who had a greater 
fhare of fenfe than his affociates, was not on that 
account more inclined to comply, and fternly re- 
plied: How can Lewis difapprove of a defign be is 
unacquainted with, and which bas been planned only 
a few days ago? This anfwer highly pleafed all the 
Buccaneers, who dire@ly embarked, in 1685, to 
attack Campeachy. 

Tuery landed without oppofition. But at fome 
ditance from the coaft, they were attacked by eight 
hundred Spaniards, who were beaten and purfued 
to the town; where both parties entered at the 
fame time. The cannon they found there, was im- 
mediately levelled againft the citadel. As ic had 
very little effect, they were contriving fome flrata- 
gem to enable them to become mafters of the 
place ; when intelligence was brought that it was 
abandoned. There remained in it only a gunner, 
an Englifhman, and an officer of fuch fignal cou- 
rage, that he chofe rather to expofe himfelf to the 
greatelt extremities, than bafely to fly from the 
place with the reft. The commander of the Buc- 
taneers received him with marks of diftindtion, 
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BOO K generoully releafed him, gave him up all his 


Xe 


effets, and befides complimented him with fome 


‘valuable prefents: fuch influence have courage 


and fidelity even on the minds of thofe, who feem 
to violate all the riglits of fociety. 

Tue conquerors of Campeachy {pent two months 
in fearching all the environs cf the city, for twelve 
or fifteen leagues, carrying off every thing that 
the inhabitants, in their Aight, thought they had 
preferved. When all the treafure they had col- 
lected from every quarter was depofited in the 
fhips, a propofal was made to the governor of the 
province, who fill kept the field, with nine hun- 
dred men, to ranfom his capital city. His refufel 
determined them to burn it, and demolifh the ci- 
tadel. The French, on the feftival of St. Louis, 
were celebrating the anniverfary of their king; 
and in the tranfports of their patriotifm, intoxica- 
tion, and national love of their prince, they burnt 
to the value of a million of logwood; a part, 
anda very confiderable one too, of the fpoil they 
had made. After this fingular and extravagant 
inftance of folly, of which "Frenchtnen only could 
boaft, they returned to St, Domingo. 

Tus little advantage which the Englith and 
French Buceaneers had made by their laft expedi- 
tions upon the continent, had infenlibly Jed them 
to have recourfe to their ufual pyratical expedi- 
tions upon the fea, Both were employed in attack- 
ing the fhips they met with; when a particular 


train Of circumitances again engaged the French 
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in that courfe which every thing had rendered Boo K 
them diffatisfied with. The powerful influence 
that the words glory, country and gold carry with 
them, determined twelve hundred of them to jom 
a fquadron of feven fhips, that failed from Eu- 
fope in 1697, under the command of Pointis, to 
attack the famous city of Carthagena, This was 
the moft difficulr enterprife that-could be attempted 
in the new world. The fituation of the port, the 
firength of the place, the badneis of the climate, 
were fo many obftacies that feemed infurmountable 
to any but fuch men as the Buccaneers were. All 
mations concurred in conferring on them the glory 
they had acquired by ther faccefs, but they were 
bafely deprived of the advantages refulting from it. 
‘T he rapacious commander, who had gained booty, 
eftimated at forty millions of livres*, {crupled not as 
foon as they fet fail, to offer forty thoufand crowns§ 
for the fhare of thofe who had been the chief inftru- 
ments in procuring him fo confiderable a fpoil. 
Tue Buccaneers, exafperated at this treatment, 
refolved immediately to board the veifel, called 
the Scepter, where Pointis himfelf was, and which, 
at that time, was too far diftant from the reft of 
the fhips, to expect to be affifted by them. This 
avaricious commander was upon the point of be- 
ing maffacred, when one of the male-contents 
tried out: Brethren, why foculd we aitack this raf- 
tal? be bas carried off nothing that belongs to us. 
te bas left our foare at Carthagena, and there we 
; YX 2 muft 
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BOOK mufgoto recover it. Fhis propofal:was received 


Xe 
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with general applaufe.. A-davage yoy -at once fuc- 
ceeded that gloomy melancholy which. had ferzéd 
them, and without further deliberation, all their 
fhips failed towards the city. 

As foon as they had entered the city without 
meeting with any refiftance, they. fhut up all the 
men in the great church, and fpoke to thea in the 
following words: ‘* We are fenfible that you con- 
‘* fider us as men void of. faith and of all religion, 
sé as devils rather than men.. The opprobrious 
**, language you affect to’ make ufeofiwheén you 
‘¢ {peak of us, and therefufal. you have made to 
*¢ great with us of the furrender of your city, are 
evident indications ef the fentiments you enter- 
tainof us, You fee us here armed, and capable 
“© of avenging ourfelves. The palenefs vifible 
* ypon your Ccountenances, convinces us that you 
“ expect the moft fevere treatment, and your 
confcience teflifies that you deferve itz. We 
fhall foon undececive you, and convince you 
*¢ chat we do not deferve the infamous appella. 
‘- tions you load us with: but that they belong 
“¢ rather to the general under whofe command we 
have lately fought. The traitor has deccived 
‘© as. Though he owes the conqueft of this ciry 
* tg our valour, he yet refufes to fhare the fpoils 
“¢ of ic with us, and by this inftance of injuftice 
“has compelled us to return to you, We 
« do it with regret, and the moderation we thalj 
* thew will be a procf of it. We pledge our faith 
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to you, that we will immediately retreat 4s foon B00 K * 
as you have paid us five millions of livres*; 
this is the utmoft of our claim. Butif you re- 
‘fafe us fo equitable a demand, the gréateft dif- 
treffes await you, the caufe af which you can only 
afcribe to yourfelves,.and the infamous Pointis, 
“< whom you are at liberty to load with all kinds 
of execrations.” 

Arter this difcourfe, the moft venerable pricit 
in the city mounted the pulpit, and made ule of 
the influence that his character, his authority, and 
his eloquence gave him, to perfuade lis hearers to 
yield up without referve all the gold, filver and 
jewels they had. The collection, which was made 
after the fermon, not furnifhing the fum requir- 
ed, the city was ordered to be plundered. From 
the houfes they proceeded to pillace the churches, 
and even the tombs, but not with that fuccefs they 
expected, and they concluded by tortpring the 
principal inhabitants. 

Two of the citizens of the greateft diftindlion 
were feized, and feparately queftioned where the 
public money and that of the individyals was de- 
pofited. They declared they knew nothing of 
the matter; but their anfwer was accompanied 
with fo much fimplicity as well as firmnefs, that 
the pirates would not make ufe of any feverities 
againft them. It was, however, agreed, that they 
fhould apparently be killed, by dif hargomg feve- 
ral fhots at them. Two other citizens were then 
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Boo xcalled; whofe behaviour was: fimilar to that of the 
X. former, and the fame, ceremony was pracifed up- 
‘on them. It was publickly given out rhat all the 
four had been killed, and that all thofe who thovid 
perfift in the fam¢ obftinate filence, fhould be 
treated in the fame manner. This proclamation 
proved extremely fuccefsful, for above a million* 
was brought in the very fame day; and fome fur- 
ther contributions were made fome days after. 
The adventurers, at length, defpairing to add any 
thing to what they had already amafied, fet fail, 
Unfortunately they met with a feet of Dutch and 
Englith thips, both thofe nations being then in 
alliance with Spain. Several of the pirates were 
either taken or funk, with all the cargo they bad 
on board their thips; the reft efcaped to St. Dox 
mingo. 

Suc was the laft memorable event in the hif- 
tory of the Buccaneers. The feparation of the 
Englifh and French, when the war, on account of 
the Prince of Orange, divided the two nations: 
the fuccefsful means they bath made ule of to 
promote the cultivation of land among their colo- 
nies, by the affiftance of thefe enterprifing men, 
and the prudence they fhewed in fixing the moft 
diftinguifhed among them and intrufting them 
with civiland miliary employments: the protec- 
tion they were both under a neceffity of affording 
to the Spanith fettlements, which till then had 
been a general object of plunder: all thefe cir- 
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cumitances, and various others, befides the im- B00 K 
poffibility there was of fupplying the place of thefe x. 
remarkable men, who were continually dropping’ 
off concurred to put an end to a fociety, as extra- 
ordinary as ever exifted. Without any regular 
fyftem, without laws, without any degree of fub- 
ordination, and even without any fixed revenue, 
they became the aflonifhment of that age in which 
they lived, as they will be allo of pofterity. They 
would have conquered all America, if conqueft 
and not piracy {had been the motive of their 
actions. 

Encitanp, France and Holland had fent at 
different times confiderable fleets into the new 
world, The intemperance of the climate, the want 
of fubfiftence, the dejection of the troops, rendered 
the beft concerted fchemes unfuccefsful. Neither 
ef thefe nations acquired any national glory, nor 
made any confiderable progrefs by them. Upon 
the very fcene of their difgrace, and on the very 
fpot where they were fo fhamefully repulfed, a 
{mall number of adventurers, who had no other re- 
fources to enable them to cairy on awar, but what 
the war itfelf afforded them, fucceeded in the moft 
difficult enterprifes. They fupplied the want of 
numbers and of power, by their activity, their vi- 
gilance, and bravery. An unbounded paffion for 
liberty and independence, excited and kept up in 
them that energy of foul that enables us ta under- 
take and execute every thing; it produced that 
vigour, that fuperiority in action, which the moft 
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Boo xKapproved military difcipline, the moft powerful 


xX. 


combinations of ftrength, the beft regulated go- 


‘vernments, the moft honourable and mof ftriking 


rewards ‘and marks of diftinétion, will never be 
able to excite. 

Tae principle which adtyated thefe extrordi- 
nary and romantic men, is not eafily difcovered. 
It cannot be afcribed to want: the earth they trod 
upon, offered them immenfe treafures, collected 
ready to their hand by men of inferior capacities. 
Can it then be imputed to avarice? But would 
they then have fquandered away in a day the fpoils 
acquired in a whole campaign? As they properly 
belonged to no country, they did not therefore 
facrifice themfelves for its defence, for the ag- 
grandizing its territories, or revenging its quar- 
rels. The love of glory, had they known jt, 
would have prevented them from committing fuch 
numberlefs enormities and crimes, which caft a 
fhade on all their brighteft actions. Neither could 
a fpirit of indolence and eafe ever make men rufh 
into conftant fatigues, and fubmit to the greateft 
dangers. 

Wuar then were the moral caufes that gave 
rife to fo fingular a fociety as that of the Buccaneers ? 
That country, where nature feems to have obtain- 
ed a perpetual and abfolute power over the moft 
turbulent paffions, where the intemperate riot and 
intoxication occafioned by public feftivals, was ne- 
ceffary to rouze men from an habitual fate of Je- 
thargy ; where they lived fatisfied with their tedi- 

ous 
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ous and indolent courfe of life: thar countty be 3 o'o & 


came at once inhabited by.an ardent and impe- 
tuous people, who from the fcorching heat of their 
atmofphere, feemed to have carried their fenti- 
ments to the greate(t excefs, and their paffions to 
a degree of phrenzy. While the heats of a burning 
climate enervated the old conquerors of the new 
world; while the Spaniards, who were fo reftlels, 
and turbulent in their own country, enjoyed with 
conquered Americans a life habituated to eafe and 
melancholy ; a fet of men, who had come out of 
the moft temperate climates in Europe, went under 
the equator to. acquire powers unknown before. 

Ir we are defirous of tracing the origin of this 
revolution, we may perceive that it arifes from*the 
Buccaneers having lived under the fhackles of Eu- 
ropean governments, The fpirit of liberty being 
repreffed for fo many ages, exerted its power to a 
degree almoft inconceivable, and occafioned the 
moft terrible effects that evér appeared in the mo- 
ral world. Reftlefs and enthufiaftic men of every 
nation joined themfclves to thefe adventurers, as 
foon as they heard of the fuccefs they had met 
with. The charms of novelty, the idea of and 
defire excited by diftant objects, the want of a 
change in fituation, the hopes of better fortune, 
the impulfe which exces the imagination to the 
pndertaking of great actions, admiration, which 
eafily induces men to imitation, the neceffiry of 
getting the better of thofe impediments that are 
the confequences of imprudence, the force of ex- 

ample, 
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BoOKample, and the being equally partakers of the 
X. fanie good and had fortune among thofe who haye 
‘frequently gffociated togethers in a word, the 
temporary ferment which all the elemegts toge- 
ther with f{eyeral accidental circumftances, had 
raifed in the minds of men, alternately elevated to 
the greateft profperity, or funk in the deepett dif- 
trefs; at one time ftaincd with blood, at another 
plunged into volupiuowfnels, rendered the Bucca- 
neers a people wholly diftinct in hiftory; but a 
people whofe duration was fo tranfient, that ite 
glory lafted, as it were, byt a moment. 

We are, however, accuflomed to confider thefe 
ruffians with a kind of abhorrence. This they de- 
ferve; as the inftances of fidelity, integrity, difin- 
tereftednefs and generofity, they fhewed to one 
another, did not prevent the outrages they perpe- 
teally committed againft mankind. But amidft 
fuch enormities, it is impoffible nor to be ftruck 
with a variety of brave and noble actions, that 
would have reflected honour on the moft virtuous 
people. 

Some Buccaneers had agreed for a certain fum 
to efcort 4 Spanifh fhip, very richly laden. One 
of them ventured to propofe to his companions to 
enrich themfelves at once, by making themfclves 
mafters of the fhip. The famous Montauban, 
who was the commander of the troop, had no fooner 
heard the propofal, than he defired to refign the 
command, and to be fet on fhore. Whar! re- 
plied thefe brave men, would you then leave us? 

Is 
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Is there any one who approves of the treachery 8 oo kK 
that you abhor? A council was immediately held’; 
and it was determined that the guilty perfon’ 
fhould be thrown upon the firft coaft they came 
to. They took an oath, that fo difhoneft a man 
fhould never be admitted in any expedition in 
which any of the brave men prefent fhould be con- 
cerned, as they would think themfelves difhonoured 
by fuch a connection. If this is not to be Jooked 
upon as an inftance of heroifm, muft we then ex- 
pect to meet with heroes in an age, in which every 
thing great is turned into ridicule, under the idea 
of esthufiafm? 
America had fcarcely recovered from the ra- Caufes that 
vages fhe had fuftained: the had fcarce begun to the Eng- cae 
be fenfible of the advantages the derived from the "7 


Dutch 
induftry of the Buccaneers, who were now become ees ma 
citizens and hufbandmen, when the old world ex- cen} -t.0 
hibited the fcene of fuch a revolution, as alarmed aad ¢ 
and terrified the new. Charles the fecond, king 72! — 
of Spain, had juft ended a life of trouble and (asst 
anxiety. His fubjeéts perfuaded that a defcen- 
dent of the houfe of Bourbon alone, was able 
to preferve the monarchy entire, had urged him 
towards the clofe of his life, to appoint the 
duke of Anjou his fucceffor. The idea of hav- 
ing the government of two and twenty kingdoms 
devolve to a family that was not only his rival, 
but his enemy, had filled him with the moft 
gloomy apprehenfions. But after feveral internal 
Rruggles, and numberlefs marks of irrefolution, 


he 
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gs ooxhe at laft prevailed upon himfelf to fhew an-exam- 
x. ple of juftice, and gteatnefs’ of foul, which the 
“natural weaknefs of his character gave little reafon 

to expect from him. 

Europe, tired out for half a century, with the 
haughtinefs, ambition, and tyranny of " Lewis 
the XIV, exerted its combined forces to prevent 
the increafe of a power already become too for- 
midable. The fatal effects of a bad adminiltra- 
tion, had entirely enervated the Spaniards; the 
fpirit of fuperftition, and confequently of weak- 
nefs, that prevailed then in France, had procured 
fuch advantages to the league, as are hardly to be 
paralleled from the union of feveral powers againit 
afingle one. This league gained an influence, 
that was increafed by the victories, equally glo- 
rious and beneficial, it obtained every campaign. 
Both kingdoms were foon left without ftrength or 
fame. To add to their misfortunes, their cala- 
mities were a general obje& of joy, and none 
were touched with a fenfe ef compaffion at the 
miferies they experienced. 


Encriawp and Holland, after having profufely 
lavifhed their blood and treafures in defence of the 
Emperor, thought it neceflary to attend to their 
own interefts in America. This country invited 
them to rich gs well as eafy conguefts. Spain, 
fince the deftruétion of its galleons at Vigo, had 
no fhips;'and France, after having experienced 
that fatal reveile of fortune that bad reduced her 
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to the loweft ‘ebb, had neglected her navy. Thispoox 
inattention was owing toa diftant caule. — 


Lewis the XIV. was, in his earlier age, ambi- 
tious of every thing that might add to his glory, 
and confequently imagined, that without a navy, 
the {plendour of his reign would in fome degree 
be diminifhed. It is more than probable, that he 
confidered his flcet only as one of the means that 
would tend to fill all nations with admiration, to 
punifh the Genoefe and Algerines, and convey the 
terror of his name to the extremities of the giobe. 
Had he, in that plan of greatnefs he was deSrous 
of acquiring to himfelf, confidered a naval power 
as apart of it, he would have imitated Cromwel, 
and encouraged navigation, which fupports a ma- 
rine by comimerce. Falle ideas of things mifled 
him in this particular. In proportion as the reft- 
leffnefs of his temper drew upon him frefh ene- 
mies, and that he found himfelf obliged to main- 
tain a greater number of troops in conftant pay; 
that the frontiers of the kingdom were extended, 
and that his forts were more numerous, the num- 
ber of his fhips decreafed. He made ufe of part 
of the funds that were deftined to eftablihh his ma- 
ritime power, even before his neceffities obliged 
him to it. The frequent removals of the court, 
public buildings that were either ufelefs or too 
magnificent, objects of oftentation or of mere 
pleaiure, and various other caufes, equally trifling, 
drained the money that ought to have been em- 
ployed in fupporting his navy. From that time, 
this 
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saoxthis part of the power of France began to grow, 
x. weak: it infenfibly declined, end wds entirely loft 
in the misfortunes of the war that was railed for 

the Spanith fucceffion. 

Ar this period the acquifitions the Spanifh and 
French had made in the Weft-Indies, were not put 
ina ftate of defence. They were, therefore, the 
more likely foon to become the property of Great 
Britaia and the United Provinces; the only mo- 
dern bations who had eftablifhed their political in 
fluence upon the principles of commerce. The 
vait difcoveries of the Spaniards and Portuguede, 
had given them, indeed, an exclufive pofieffioa 
of thofe treafures and productions that feemed to 
promife them the empire of the world, if riches 
could obtain it: but thefe nations, intoxicated as 
they were with the love of gold and the idea of 
conquelt had never in the leat fufpe&ted that rheir 
pofiefiions in the new world could fupport cheir 
power in the old. The Englith and Dutch went 
into the contrary extreme, building their opinions 
upon the fyftem of the inBuence they fuppoled 
America muft neceflarily give to Europe. A fy 
tem which they not only mifapplied, but carried 
to excels. 

‘Tuess two nations, one of which had ao natv- 
ral advantages, and the other very incenfiderable 
ones, had from the earliel period difcovered the 
true principles of commerce, and purfued them 
with greater perfeverance than might have been 
expected from the different fisuations chery had 

been 
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been engiged in. Accidental circumftances hav- 3 oo & 
ing at Er&t animated the induftry of the pooreft 
of thefe nations, fhe found hérfelf very quickly’ 
tqualled by her rival power, whofe penius was 
more lively, and whole refourcés were thuch gréa- 
ter, The war, occafioned by a f{pirm of induftry, 
and excited by jealoufy, foon degenerated into 
fierce, obftinate arid bloody engagements. Thefe 
were not merely fuch hoftilities as are carried on 
between two different people; they refembled ra- 
ther the hatred and revenge of one private mar 
againft another. The neceffity they were under 
of uniting, in order td chéck and reftrain the power 
of France, fufpended thefe hoftilities. The fue- 
cels they met with, which was, perhaps, too rapid 
and decifive, revived their former animofity. 
From the apprehenfion they were under, that each 
ftate was labouring for the aggrandizement of the 
other, they entirely neglected the invafion, of 
America. Queen Anne, at length, availing herfelf 
of a favourable opportunity for concluding a fe- 
parate peace, procured fuch advantageous terms, 
as gave the Englrth a great fopertority over their ri- 
vals the Dutch. From that time England became 
of the greateft importance in the political fyftem 
of Europe, and Holland was totally difregarded. 
Tue years fucceeding the peace ef Utrecht, 
revived the ideas of the golden age to the world, 
which would be always in a fufficient ftate of tran- 
quillity, if the Europeans did not difturb its peace, 
by cartying their arms and their diffentions into 
every 
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800 x tvery quarter of the globe. The fields were now 
no more covered with dead bodies, The harvelt 
the hufbandman was not laid wafte: The failor 
ventured to failin every fea wichout dread of pi- 
rates. Mothers no more faw their chidren forced 
from them to lavifh their blood at the caprice of 
a weak monarch, or an ambitious minifter. Na- 
tions did no longer unite to gratify the paffions of 
their fovereigns. For fome time, men lived toge- 
ther as brethren, as much, at leaft, as the pride of 
princes and the avidity of the people would allow. 
Tuouca this general happinefs was to be attri- 
buted to thofe who held the reins of government, 
yet the improvements of reafon contributed, in fome 
degree, to produce it. Philofophy then began to 
lay oper’ and recommend the fentiments of bene- 
voleace. The writings of fome philofophers had 
been made public or difperied among the people, 
and contributed to polifh and refine their man- 
ners. The {pirit of moderation had infpired men 
with the love of the more uleful and pleafing arts 
of life, and abated, at leaft, the defire they till 
then had of deftroying one another. The thirft 
of blood feemed to be affwaged, and all nations, 
with the affiftance of the difcoveries they had 
made, ardently fet about the improvement of their 
population, agriculture and manufactures. 

Tnis fpirit of activity exerted itfclf principally 
mn the Caribbee iflands, The ftates upon the con- 
tinent can {ubfift, and even flourifh, when the rage 
of war is kindled in their neighbourhood and 

en 
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on their frontiers; becaufe the principal objet of Boo-K 
their attention is the culture of their lands, their x. 
manufactures, their fubfiftence and internal con- 
fumptions, The cale is very different with regard 
to thofe fettlements that different nations have 
formed in the great Archipelago of America. In 
thefe, life and property are equally precarious. 
None of the neceffaries of life are the natural pro- 
duce of the climate. Wearing apparel and the 
infiruments of hufbandry are not even made in the 
country. All their commodities are intended for 
exportation. Nothing but an eafy and fafe com- 
munication with Africa, with the northern ¢oafts 
of the new world, but priacipally with Europe, 
can procure thefe iflands that free circulation of 
the neceffaries of lize they receive, and of thofe 
fuperfluities they give in exchange forthem. The 
more the colonifts had fufired trom tke eiidis of 
that long and dreadful commotion, that had 
thrown every thing into confufion, the greatcr 
was their vigilance in endeavouring to repair the 
loffes their fortunes had fultained, The very hopes 
‘entertained that the general weaknefs would in- 
fure a lafting crangillity, encouraged the moft 
cautious merchants to fupply the colonifts with 
goods in advance; a circumitance that contribur- 
ed greatly to quicken the progrefs they made, 
which, notwithfancing all their ¢are and aticn- 
tion; would otherwife have been very flow. Thefe 
affiftances infured as well as increaled the proipe- 
tity of the ifands, till a ftorm, that had been a 
Vor. HE Z long 
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x. 
nee, prromnenall 
The rflends 


and difturbed the peace of the world. 
Tue Engl.fh colonies, but chiefly Jamaica, had 


of Amerie carried on a contraband trade with the Spanith ft- 


a aret 


saufe ofthe tlements in the new world, which cuftom had long 


war in 
4739+ 


made them confider as lawful. The court of Ma- 
drid, becoming better acquainted with its interefts, 
concerted meafures to put a flop to, or at leaft to 
check this intercourfe. The plan might poffibly 
be prudent, but it was neceffary it fhould be put 
in execution with equity. HH the thips that were 
intended to prevent this fraudulent trade had only 
feized upon thofe veffels that were concerned in is, 
this meafure would have deferved commendation. 
Bur the abufes infeparable from violent meafures, 
the eagernefs of gain, and, perhaps, too a fpirit of 
revenge, incited them to ftep, under the pretext 
of their carryfhg on a contraband trade, many 
fhips which in realry had a legal ceftination. 
Eneiann, whofe fecurity, power and glory is 
founded upon commerce, could nor very patiently 
fuffer even her ufurpations to be reftrained ; but 
was highly incenfed when fhe found that thefe 


‘hoftilities were carried to an excefs inconfiftent with 


the law of nations. Jn London, and in the houfe 
of parliament, general complaints were made 
againft the authors of them, and invectives againft 
the minifier who fuffered them. Walpole, who 
had ‘long ruled Great Britain, and whole character 
and abiltics were better adapted to peace chan 
war, and the Span‘fh council which thewed lef 

{pirit 
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{piri as the ftorm increafed, concerted ‘together 3 oo K 
terms of reconciliation. Thofe fixed upon, and 

figned at Pardo, were not approved by a people’ 
equally inflamed by its interefts, its refentments, 

and by party fpirit, and efpecially by the number 

of politcal writings that were conftantly publifhed 

on the fubjeCt. 

Ewcranp teems daily with numberlefs produc. 
tions of the prefs, in which all the concerns of the 
nation are treated with freedom. Among thefe 
writings fome are judicious, written by men of 
underftanding, or citizens well informed and zea- 
lous for the public good. Their advice contri- 
butts to difcover to the public their true interefls, 
and to alfift the operations of government. Few 
ufefel regulations of internal oeconomy are adopt- 
ed in the flate, that bave not firft been pointed 
eut, modelled, or improved in fome of thefe 
writings. Unhappy are the people who are de- 
prived of fuch an advantage. But among the few 
fenfible men, who ferve to enlighten their coun- 
try, numbers are to be met with, who either from 
a difguft to thofe in power, or froma defire of 
falling in wich the tafte of the people, or from 
fome perfonal motives, delight in fomenting a 
{pirit of diffention and difconient. The means 
generally msde ufe of for this purpofe, are to 
heighten the pretenfions of their country beyond 
their juft and legal bounds, and to make the peo- 
ple confider the finaileft precautions taken by other 
powers for the prefervation of their pofleffions, as 

Z2 vifible 
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B 0 0 K Vilible encroachments. Thefe exaggerations, equal- 
X. ly partial and falie, eftablifh prejudices the effects 
‘of which occafion the nation to be conftantly at 
war with its neighbours. If government, froma 
dcfire of preferving the batance of juftice between 
itfel{ and other powers, fhould refufe to yield to 
popular prejudices, it finds itfelf, at length, under 

a neeeffity of doing it. 

Tur mob ef London, the moft contemptible 
6f any in the univerfe, as the people of England 
confidered in a political view, are the firft people 
in the world ; abetted by twenty thoufand young 
men, the fons of diftinguifhed merchants, befet 
the parliament houfe with clamours and threats, 
and influence its dehberations. Such tumults are 
frequently excited by a party in tlie parliament 
nfclf. Thefe defpicable men, once rouzed, revile 
the moft refpectable citizen, who has incurred 
their difpleafure, and been rendered fufpicious to 
them: they fet fire to his houfe, and {candaloufly 
injule the moft facred characters, The tunvalt can 
never be appeafed, unlefs they force the miniftry 
to yield to their fury. Thisindireét, though con 
tinual influence of comimerce upon the public 
meafures, was, perhaps, never fo icafibly telt ag 
at the period we are {peaking of. 

Encianp began the war with much fuperior 
advantages. She had a great number of failors 
onfoot. Eler ftorehou%s filled with warhke am- 
munitions, and her cdock-yards were inthe mott 
founfhing conciticn. Hier fects were all manned 

and 
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and ready for fervice, and commanded by expe BOOK 
rienced officers, waited only for orders to fet fail, X- 
and fpread the terror and glory of her flag to the’ 
extremities of the world. Walpole, by negledl- 
ing fuch great advantages, muft not be cenfured 
as having betrayed his country. Jn this particular 
he is above fufpicion, fince he was never even ac- 
cufed of corruption, in a country where fuch 
charges have been often made without being be- 
lieved. His conduct, however, was not entirely 
irreproachable. The apprehenfion he was under 
of involving hinfelr in difficulties that might en- 
danger his adminiftration ; the neceffity he found 
of applying thofe treafures in military operations, 
that he had amafled to bribe and fecure to himfelf 
a party, joined to that of impofing new taxes, 
which muft neceffarily raife to the higheft degre 
the averfion that had been entertained both for his 
perfon and principles: all thefe, and fome other 
circumftances occafioned an irrefolution in his con- 
duct that was attended with the moft fatal con- 
fequences. He loft time, which is of the utinoft 
importance in every expedition, but particula'ly 
decifive in all naval operations, 

Tue feet that Vernon commanded, afer have 
ing deftroyed Porto-Bellce, was unfucceisfui at 
Carthagena, rather from the badnefls of the cii- 
mate, the mifunderftanding and inexperience of 
the officers, than the valour of the garrifen. An- 
fon’s fleet was loft at the doubling of Caye Horn, 
which fome months fooner might have been per- 
—— Z 3 formed 
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806 formed without danger. If we were to jodge of 

xX. what he might have dose wih-bis whole fquadron, 

"from what he actually performed with a fingte thip, 

it ts not improbable but that he would at leaft have 

fhaken the empire of the Spaniards in the South 

Sea. A fettlkement that was attempted in the ifland 

of Cuba was not profperous. Thofe who intend- 

ed building a city there, all died. General Ogte- 

thorpe, after having opened the trenches for thir- 

ty-eight days, was forced to saife the fiege of fore 

St. Auftin in Florida, vigoroufly defended by Ma- 

nuel Montiano, who had time enough to prepare 
himfclf agaitit the atrack. 

Troves the firft efforts of the Englith againit 
Spanifh America, were not fuccefsful, yet the 
alarny was not appealed. The navy, the cha- 
ratter, and government of the Enghth, were three 
great refources they had ftill left, iufficient to make 
the Spaniards tremble. In vain did krance unite 
her naval powers, ro ac in conjunction with thofe 
of Spain. This confederacy neither checked the 
intrepidity of the common enemy, nor animated 
the minds of fuch as were overwhelmed with fear. 
Fortunately for both nations, as well as for Ame 
rica, the death of the emperor Charles the Vith, 
had kindled in Europe an obftinate war, in which 
the Britifh troops were cetained, to fupport an in~ 
tere that was extremely doubtful. The hoftili- 
ties, commenced if diftané countries with fuck 
great preparations, terminated at laft inienfibly in 
a few piracies, that were committed on both fides, 

The 
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The moft remarkable event that happened at that BOOK 
time, was the taking of Cape-Brcton, which ex- 

pofed the fifhery, commerce and colonies of | 
France, to the greateft dangers. This valuable 
pofleffion was reftored to the French at the peace, 

but the treaty that gave itup, was not lefs the ob- 

ject of cenfure. 

Tne French, ever influenced by a fpirit of chi- 
valry, that has fo long been the dazzling folly of 
all‘Europe, imagine the facrifice of their lives fuf- 
ficiently compenfated, if it has contributed to ex- 
tend the frontiers of their country; thatis to fay, 
when they have compelled their prince to the ne- 
ceffity of governing them with kfs attention and 
‘equity than he did before; but if their territory 
remains the fame as it was before the war, they 
then think their honour is loft. This rage for 
conquelt, excufable indeed in a barbarous age, 
but which more enhghtened ones fhould never be 
reproached with, threw difgrace on the peace of 
Aix-la Chapelle, which reftored to Auftria all the 
places that had been taken from her. The na- 
tion, toe trifling and capricious, to attend to po- 
litical difcuffions, could not be convinced, that by 
forming any kind of eftablihhment for the in- 
fant Don Philip, an alliance with Spain was effec- 
‘tually fecured ; that fhe herfelf was thereby en- 
gaged to adjuft, with the houfe of Auftria, fome 
inserefts of the preateft importance: that by be- 
coming guarantees to the king of Pruffia for Sile- 
Gia, two tival powers would in confequence of fuch 

ZA ao 
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BOO Kan wrangement be formed in Germany; to pro- 
x. duce which happy ¢fftét bad been the labour and 
‘gare of two centuriés: that by reftoring Friburg, 
and thofe towns in Flanders that had been de- 
ftroyed, they would be ecafily retaken, if war 
fhould again be declared and carried on with vi- 
gour: befides, thar the number of land forces 
might alwavs be very eafily diminithed of fifty 
thoufand men, and the faving which fuch a redue- 
tion would produce, might and ought to be em- 
ployed in increafing the navy. 

Iy therefore the French nation had not even 

. been obliged to attend to the management ef its 
affairs at home, which were then in a very alarm 
ing ftate ; if her credit and commeree had not 
been entirely ruined; if fome of her moft confi- 
derable provinces had not been in the greateft di- 
trefs; if fhe had not loft the key of Canada; if her 
colonies had not been threatened with certain and 
immediate invafion; if her nayy had not been fo 
entirely deftroyed, as {carcely ta have a fhip lefe 
to fend into the new world; and if Spain had not 
been upon the point of concluding a feparate trea- 
ty with England: independent of all thefe cir- 
cumftances, yet the peace, thac was then made, 
would have deferved the approbation of the molt 
fenfible and judicious men. 

Tue eafe with which Marthal Saxe could pene- 
trate into the internal provinces of the Netherlands, 
was an object that particularly atrradted she F rench, 
It will readily be allowed, that- nothing feemed 
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impoffible to the vi€torious arms of Lewis the XV; 8 o ox 
but it may be thoughr paradoxical to affert, that x. 
the Englifh were extremely deGrous of feeing the* 
Dutch fubdued. If the republic, which could nog 
pofibly feparate itfelf from its all'es, had been 
conquered, its inhabitants, filled as they were with 
ancient as well as prefent prejudices againft the 
government, laws, manners and religion of their 
conqueror would hardly have fubmitted to his 
dominion, Would they not certainly have con- 
veyed their people, their ftock, and their in- 
duftry to Great Britain? And can there be the 
leaft doubt whether fuch confiderable advantages 
would not have been infinitely more valuable to 
the Englifh, than an alliance with the Dutch? 
Tothis obfervation let us venture to add an. 
other, which though not attended to before, will, 
perhaps, not feem lefs evident. The court of Vi- 
enna has been thought either very fortunate, or 
very fkilful, to have been able by the nieans of ne- 
gociations, to have wrefted cut of the hands of 
the French thofe places which had been taken 
from her during the war. But would fhe not have 
been more fortunate, or more fkilful, had the fuf- 
fered her enemy to keep part of the conquetfts ob- 
tained over her ? That period is now paffed, when 
the houfe of Auftria was equal, or, perhaps, fupe- 
rior to the houfe of Bourbon. Policy, therefore, 
fhould have engaged her to intereft other powers 
wiher fortune, even from the loffes fhe had fuf- 
tained. This fhe might have effected by facrific- 
ing 
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‘goo & ing fourething, apparently at leaft, to France. Zur 
%. ope, alarmed at the wcreafing power of this mo- 
myn’ narchy, which is naturally an objedt of hatred, 
envy and fear, would have renewed that fpirit of 
animofity that had been {worn againit Lewis the 
XIV; and more formidable leagues would ne- 
ceffarily have been formed in confequence of fuch 
fentiments. This general difpofition of people 
was more likely to have recovered the greatnefs of 
the new houfe of Auftria, than the re-acguifition 
of adifant and hmitted territory, always open to 

an attack. 

Ir is probable, however, that the French ple- 
nipotentiary who managed the negociation, as 
well as the minifter who direéted it, would have 
feen through the artifice. We do not even feru- 
pie to affert, that neither of thefe ftatefmen had 
any view of extending the French dominions. But 
would they have found the fame penetration ta 
unravel political defigns in the council, to which 
they were refponfible for their condu@? This is a 
point we cannot prefume to determine, All go- 
vernments are generally inclined to extend their 
territoti¢s, and that of France is, from its contti- 
tution, equally fo. 

But whatever truth there may be in thefe re- 
fiections, it muft be allowed, that the expectations 
of the two French minifters, who fettied the peace, 
were difappoimted. The principal object they had 
in view was the prefervation of the colonies, that 
had bees threatened by theenemy. But as foon 

as 
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as the danger was over, this unbounded foutce of # do ¥ 
opulence was neglected. France kept on foota  ¥. 
hrge Body of troops, retained in her pay a great ““~"" 
part of Germany, and acted in the fame mannet 

as if another Charles the Vth had threatened her 
frontiers ; or another Philip the I¥d could have 
thrown the internal parts of the kingdom into con- 

fufion by his intrigues: She was not fenfible that- 

her fuperiority upon the continent was acknow- 
ledged, that no fingle power could venture to at- 

tack her; and that the event of the laft war, and 

the artangements fettled by the laft peace, had 
rendered the union of feveral powers againft her 
impoffible. A number of apprehenfions equally 

weak and trifling difturbed her tranquillity. Her 
prejudices prevented her from perceiving that the 

had only one enemy really deferving her attention, 

and that this enemy only could be feftrained by a 
confiderable fleet. 

Tre Enghfh naturally more inclined to envy 
the profperity of others than to enjoy their own, 
are not only defirous of becoming rich, but of be- 
ing exclufively fo. Their ambition is gain, as that 
of the Romans was empire. They do not properly 
feck to extend their dominions, but their colo- 
mies. Commerce is the fole object of all the 
wars they are engaged in, and the defire of en- 
groffing it all to themiclves, has made them per- 
form many great actions, and commit the moft 
flagrant acts of injuftice. This paffion is fo pow- 
erful that even their philofophers are not free from 

it. 
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gooxit. The celebrated Mr. Boyle ufed to fay, that iz 
x. would be a commendable attion to preach chrilti- 
keeryor’ anity co the favages; becaufe, were they to know 
only fo much of it as would convince them of their 
obligation to wear,clothes, it would prove of great 
fervice to the Englith’ manufactures. 
America A fyftem of this nature, thar the Englith have 
was the fearcely ever Joft fight of, difcovered itfelf more 
the war inopenly in 1755, than it had ever done before, 
1755: 
The rapid improvements made jn the French co- 
lonies furprifed every attentive mind, and awaken- 
¢d the tealoufy of the Englifh. Afhamed how- 
ever, to let it appear at firft, they concealed ix for 
_ fome time under myfterious difguiles ; and a peo- 
ple who have pride or modefty enough to term 
negociations the artillery of their enemies, did not 
{cruple to employ ail the windings and artifices of 
«the moft infidiops policy. 
France, alarmed at the confufed ftate of her 
finances, intimidated by the {mall number of her 
fhips, and the inexperience of her admirals ; {e 
duced by a love of eafe, pleafure and tranquillity, 
favoured the attempts that were made to deceive 
her. In vain did fome able ftate{men continually 
urge that Great Britain was and ought to be defir- 
ous of a war, and that fhe was compelled to be- 
gin it before the naval eftablifhment of her rival 
had attained to the fame degree of perfection as 
her trading navy. Thefe caufes of apprehenfion 
feemed abfurd in a country where trade had been 
hitherto carried on by a fpuic of insitation only , 


where 
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where ic had been fhackled by every fpecies of go 9 & 
reftraint, and always facrificed to finance; where 
it had never met with any real encouragement, 
and men were, peilraps, ignorant that they were 
in pofk {on of the moft valuable and richeft com- 
merce in the world, A nation, that was indebted 
to nature for a moft excclient fol; to chance for 
hes colonies ; to the vivacity and pliancy of her 
difpofition for a talte in thofe arrs which vary and 
increafe the enjoyments of life; to her conquefts 
and her hterary merit, and even to the difperfion 
ef the proteftants fhe had unfortunately loft, for 
the defire excited in other countries of imitating 
her: this nation that would be too happy, were 
fhe permitted to enjoy her happinefs, would nor 
perceive that fhe might be deprived of fome of 
thefe advantages, and infeufibly fell a facrifice to 
thofe arts employed to lull her iro fecurity. 
When the Englifh thought there was no further 
eccafion to diflemble, they commenced hoftilities, 
without having previoufly paid any attention to 
thofe formalities, that are in ufe among civilized 
people. 

Tuouven a declaration of war were only a mere 
ceremony between nations, which feem to be bound 
by no tics as foon as they intcnd to maffacre one 
another ; yet it is very evident, that the Britifh 
miniftry were more than doubtful of the injuftice 
ef their conduét. The timidity of their meafures 
the perplexity of their operations, the prevaricat- 
‘ing modes of juftification they adopud, and the 
‘ . m- 
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BOOK influence they in vain exerted to make parliament 


x. 


The be- 


approve fo fcandalous a violation ; thefe with fe- 
yeral other circumftances plainly difcovered the 
guilt of their proceeding. If thofe weak minif- 
ters of fo great a power, had beea as bold in com- 
Mitting crimes, as they appeared regardiefs of the 
laws of virtue, they would have formed a project 
of the moft extenfive nature. When they anjuft- 
Jy gave orders to attack all the French fhips upon 
the northern coaft of America, they would have 
extended thefe oiders to every fea. The ruin 
ef the only power that was capable of making 
any refiftance, would have been the neceflary con- 
fequence of fuch a ftrong confederacy. Its fall 
would have intimidated all other nations, and 
wherever the Englifh flag had appeared, it would 
have commanded obedience in every quarter of 
the world. A fuccefs fo remarkable and decifive 
would have made the multitude overlook the vio- 
lation of public right, would have juftified ic to the 
political world, ‘and che remonftrances of the wife, 
would have been loft in the clamours of the igno- 
rant and ambitious. 

Atimid, but equally unjuftifiable conduct, was 


ginning of attended with very contrary effects. The council 


the war 1s 
unfxzvour- 
able to the 


of George the Hd was hated as well as defpifed 


Englith, over aj] Eyrope; and the events correfponded to 


thefe fentiments. France, though unexpectedly 
attacked, was victorious in Canada, gained confi- 
derable advantages by fea, took Minorca, and 
threatened London itfelf. Her rival was then fen- 

fible 
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fible of the truth of what men of underftandings oo x 
had Jong fince obferved in England, that the Xx. 
French united the greateft contrarieties in thes ~~" 
character ; that they blended virtues and vices, 
marks of weaknefs and ftrength that had always 
been thought inconfiftent with each other; that 
they were brave, though effeminate ; equally ad- 
di&ed to pleafure and glory; ferious in trifles, and 
trifling in matters of importance; ever difpofed to 
war, and ready to attack: ina word, mere chil- 
dren, fuffering themfelves, as the Athenians of 
old, to be difquieted and moved to anger for real or 
imaginary interefts , fond of enterprifes and action, 
ready to follaw any guide, and comforted in the 
greateft misfortunes with the moft trifling fuccels. 
The Englifh, who according to a vulgar, though 
ftrong expreffion of Swift’s, are always in the cel- 
lar or in the garret, and know ro medium, began 
then to be too much afraid of a nation that they 
had unjuftly defpifed. A fpirit of defpondency 
fucceeded to that of prefumption. 

THE nation, corrupted by the too great confi- 
dence it had placed in its opulence; humiliated 
by the introduction of foreign trcops, and by the 
moral character and inability of its governors; 
weakened too by the collifion of factions, which 
keep up an exertion of ftrength among a free 
people in times of peace, but which deftroy their 
power in times of war: the nation, difgraced, af- 
tonifhed, and uncertain what meafures to purfue ; 
equally fenfible of the diftreffes 1t had already been 

expofed 
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Boo K expoled to, as of thofe it forefaw, was incapable 

_ xk. of exerting itfelf to avenge the one, or prevent 

“~~ the other. All zeal for the common caufe was 
confited to the granting of immenfe fupplies. 
That the coward is fconer difpofed to part with 
his money than the brave mati in order to ward 
off the danger, and that the prefent critical fi- 
tuation of affairs required them not to confider 
who fhould pay, but who fhould ftand forward to 
fight; thefe were truths, which at that time feemed 
to have been forgotten. 

Tue French, on their part, were dazzled with 
fome inftances of fuccefs that were of no confe- 
quence. Prefuming, that the furprife their ene- 
mies had been thrown into, was a proof of their 
weaknefs, they involved themfelves further than 
was confiftent with their intereft, in the difturb- 
ances that then began to divide the German 
powers, 

A system, which if unfuccefsful, muft have 
been attended with the greateft cifgrace, and if 
fortunate, muft have been deftrudtive in the end, 
ferved to confound them. Their levity made them 
forget, that a few months before, they had ap- 
plauded the wife and enlightencd ftate(man, who - 
being defirous to avoid a land war, which fome 
minifters were willing to enter into from their 
defpairing of fuccefs at fea, had, with the vivacity 
and confidence peculiar to genius, addeeffed him. 
f&lf tothem in the following words: Gentlemen, 
faid he, let ws all, who ere bere prefent in .councit, 

ga 
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wo out with torches in our bands, and fet fre to allBooxw 
eur hips; if ibey are ufelefs 20 our defence, and are 
euly conducive to make our enemies infalt us. This 
political infatuation threw them into the greateft 
_ difficulties. Errors of the cabinet Were followed 
by military faults. The management of the army 
was fubjeéted co the intrigues of the court. A 
feries of bad fuccels was the confequence of a pers 
petual change of commanders. This light and 
fuperficial nation did not perceive, that even fup- 
pofing, what indeed was impoffible, that all thote 
who were fucceffively intrufted with the direction 
of the military operations, had really been men of 
abilities, yet they could not contend with advan- 
tage againft a man of genius, affifted by one of 
diftinguifhed capacity. Misfortunes made no al- 
teration in the plan that had been formed, aad the 
changes of generals was endlefs. 

Wuite the French were thus deceived, the 
Englith, from a fpirit of dejection, were inflamed 
with the utmolt refentment: they changed’a mi- 
hifter who had juftly excited general diffausfaction, 
and placed ac the head of affairs a man who was 
equally an enemy to timid meafures, to the royal 
prerogative, and to France. Though this choice 
was the tonfequence of that fpirit of party which 
caufes the greateft revolutions in England, yet ic 
was fuch as the circumftances of the time re- 
‘quired, William Pitt, a favourite from his youth 
in the three kingdoms, on account of his integrity 
and difintereftednefs, his zeal againft corruption, 

Ver. Hf. At and 
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Boo kand his inviolable attachment to the intereft of 
the public, had a foul formed for great defigns 5 
‘was diftinguifhed by a {pecies of eloquence that 
never failed to captivate the minds of his hearers, 
and by a character equally firm and enterprifing. 
He was ambitious to make his country rife fuperior 
to all others, and at the fame time to raile his own 
fame. His enthufiafm fired a nation, which will 
always be’infpired by a love of hberty. The ad- 
miral who had fuffered Minorca to be taken, was 
arrefted, thrown into prifan, accufed, tried, and 
fentenced to death. Neither his rank, abilities, fa- 
mily or friends, could protect him from the rigour 
of the law. His own fhip was fixed upon as the 
fpot where the fentence paffed upon him was to be 
putin execution. All Europe, at the news of this 
melancholy event, was ftruck with aftonifhment, 
blended with admiration and horror. It recalled the 
memory of the ancient republics. The death of 
Byng, whether he was guilty or not, proclaimed 
in the moft alarming manner to thofe who were 
employed by the nation, what fate they muft ex- 
pect, if they betrayed the confidence repofed 
in them. Every man faid within himfelf in the 
inftant of battle: It is on this field I muft dic, 
rather than with infamy on a fcaffald. Thus the 
blood of one man, accufed of cowardice, was pro- 
ductive of a fpirit of heroiim. 

Tuas fyftem of holding out an example of ter- 
sor to fubdue the impreffions of fear, was further 
ftrengthened by an emulation, that feemed to 

promile 
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promife the revival of public fpirit. Diffipation, 8 oo x 
pleafure, indolence, and often vice and a cor- xX. 
ruption of manners, occafion warm and frequent “~V~ 
connections in moft kingdoms of Europe. The 
Englith have lefs intercourfe and connection 
with each other; they have, perhaps, lefs tafte 
for focial life than other nations; but the idea of 
any project that may be ferviceable to the ftate, 
immediately unites them, and they feem, as 1 
were, animated by one foul. All ranks, parties, 
and fects, contribute to infure its fuccefs, and with 
fuch liberality as cannot be paralleled in thofe 
places where the notion of a particular native 
country does not prevail. This zeal is more re- 
markably diftinguifhed when the nation has placed 
an implicit confidence in the minifler who has the 
direction of public meafures. As foon as Mr. Pitt 
was made prime minifter, a marine fociety was 
eftablifhed, which perceiving that there appeared 
a remiffnefs in general to enter into the fea fervice, 
and difapproving the cuftom of preffing men into 
it, invited the children of the pooreft clafs in the 
three kingdoms, to become fhip boys, and their 
fathers failors. They undertook to pay the ex- 
pences of their voyage; to take care of them in 
ficknefs ; to feed, clothe, and furnifh them with 
every thing neceffary to preferve their health during 
the time they were to be at fea. The king, ftruck 
with this inftance ef patriotifm, gave them 22,500 
livres *; the prince of Wales gooo livres+, and 
Aaz2 the 
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Boo xkthe princels of Wales 500%. The actors of the 
different theatres, whofe abilities have not been 
‘treated with contempt by this enlightened nation, 
acted their beft plays for the increafe of fo re- 
fpectable an eftablifhment. The theatres were 
pever fo much crouded as on this occafion. A 
hundred of thefe fhip boys, and a hundred of the 
failors, clothed from a zeal that may truly be held 
facred, appeared wpon the ftage; a decoration 
this furcly not inferior to that arifing from the 
multitude of lights, the elegance of drefs, and 
the brililancy of jewels. 

‘Fhe Eng: 7 41s public zeal and attachment to the interefts 

es a of the mation, animated the minds of all the Eng- 

from their hth, and the efficts of it were difplayed in the 
marys differencé of their conduct. They ravaged the 
erga coafts of their enemies y beat them every where by 
mihi- fea; intercepted their navigation, and gave a check 


onan to all their forces in Weftphalia. They drove 
them out of Nerth-America, Africa, and the 
Eaft-Indies. Till Mr. Pite became minifter, al¥ 
the expeditions of the nation, made in diftane 
countries, had been unfuccefsful, and muft ne- 
ceffarily have been fo, becaufe they had been iHl« 
concerted: Ele, on the ecntrary, planned fucl 
prudent and ufeful defigns ; his preparations were 
conduéted with fo much forefight and difpatch 2 
his means were fo well adapted to the ends he 
wanted to obtain ; he made fuch a prudent choice 
of the perfons whom he intrufted with his de 
figs » 
* igfl. 175. 6d. 
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fiens; he eftablifhed fuch harmony between then oo K 
land and fea forces, and raifed the fpirics of the  X. 
Enolith to fuch a height, that his whole adminif- 
tration was a feries of conquefts. His mind, fill 
fuperior to this glory, made him defpife the idle 
clamours of thofe who cenfured his profufions. 
He ufed to fay with Philip, father of Alexandr 
the Great, That vidory was to be purchafed by mo- 
ney, and that monty muft not be fecred at the expence 
of vistory. 

By fuch a condudt, and fuch principles, Mr, 
Pitt had at al] times and in all places triumphed 
over the French. He purfued them to their mot 
valuable iflands, even to their fugar plantations. 
Thefe po™ Mons, fo juftly prized for their riches, 
were not, however, better fecured. The forrif- 
cations that were erected there, were conftrufted 
without judgment, and were in a ruinous ftate, 
Fiver fince the beginning of hoftilicies, all inter- 
courfe between thefe great fettlements and the 
mother country, had been at anend. Tey could 
neither receive fubfiftence from it, nor enrich ir 
with their productions. The builcings neceiary 
for the carrying on of agriculture, were a heap of 
ruins. The mafters and the flives, equall, defli- 
ture of the receffaries of life, were oblized to feed 
upon the eattle deftined for the works of hu‘ban- 
dry. lf any rapacious navigators ever reached 
them, it was through fo many dangers, that the 
colonifts were obliged to pay for what they bouzhe 
of thefe traders at a very advanced price, 2nd ta 

Aa83 give 
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BOOK give them in exchange whatever they chole to take 
x. from them at the loweft, Though the colonitts 
did not call in the aid of any foreign power to 
their affiftance, yet it was not to be expected, that 
their attachments to their mother country, would 
induce them to make a vigorous defence againft 
an enemy that might put an end to their dif- 
treffes. 

In this fituation of affairs, ten fhips of the line, 
fome bomb-ketches, and frigates, with five thou- 
fand land forces, failed from England, and arrived 
at Gaudalupe. They appeared before the town 
onthe 22d of January, 1759, and the next day 
bombarded the town of Baffc-Terre. If the be- 
fiegers had known how to take advantage of the 
terror they had fpread, the ifland would have 
made a very fhort refiftance: but the flownefs, ti. 
-midity, and irrefolution of their operations, af- 
forded the garrifon and the inhabitants leifure to 
fortify themfelves in a pafs that was at the diftance 
of two leagues from the place. From this fpot 
they ftopped the progre!s of the enemy, who were 
equally diftrefled from the heat of the climate and 
the want of provifions. The Englifh, defpairing 
of making themfelves mafters of the colony on 
this fide, proceeded to attack it in another quar- 
ter, known by the name of Grande-Terre. Ic 
was defended by a fort called Fort Lewis, which 
made ftill lefs refiftance than that of Baffe-Terre, 
thar had furrendered in four and tweoty hours. 
The conquerors were again guilty of the error 

they 
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they had before fallen into, and fuffered the fame ga 0 K 
inconveniences from it. The event of the expe- 
dition began to be doubtful, when Barrington, who 
fucceeded to the command at the death of Hop- 
fon, changed the plan of “operations. He gave 
up the idea of penetrating into the country, and 
re-imbarked his feldiers, who fucceffively attacked 
the houfes and villages upon the coafts. The ra- 
vages they committed, obliged the colonies to 
fubmit. The whole ifland, after three months de- 
fence, furrendered on the 21ft day of April, up 
on very hanourable terms of capitulation. 

Tue troops that had obtained this victory did 
not engage in this expedition, till they had inef- 
fe&tually threatened Martinico. Three years after, 
Great Britain revived a defign that had been too 
haftily given up, but greater preparations and 
more effectual means were employed to carry it 
into’ execution. “ On the 16th of January 1762, 
eighteen battalions, under the command of ge- 
neral Monckton, and eighteen fhips of the line 
commanded by admiral Rodney, the firft fent from 
North America, and the latter from Europe, ap- 
peared before the capital of the ifland. ‘1 he land- 
ing of thé troops the’ next day was foon effecter, 
without difficulty and without lofs. To take 
pofieffion of the eminences that were fortified and 
defended by Fort Royal, feemed to be a matter 
not fo eafily accomplifhed. Thefe obftacles, how- 
ever, were after fome warm engagemenrs fur- 
mounted, and the place that would foon have been 

‘ Aas reduced 
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Baoxreduced to afhes by the bombs, caprolated of 


Ke 


the oth of February ; and the whole colony did 
‘the fame on the 1gth, tt is probable that the 
profperity of Guadalupe under the Britifh go- 
vernment, contributed t6 bring aboot this gene- 
ral furrender; which might and ovght to have 
been delayed longer. Granada and the other 
Leeward sflands, whether fubje& to France, or 
which though peopled by Frenchmen, were nev- 
tral, furrendered themfelves, without making any 
refiftance. 

Even St. Domingo, the only pefieffion the 
French ftill retammed in the Archipelago of Ame- 
rica was likely to fall into the hands of the Eng- 
lifh ; and its fafs feemed to be not far diftant. If 
it had not even been known that this was the firft 
conqueft Great-Britain would attempt, yet it could 
nog be fuppofed that it would efcape its avidity. 
Would this ambitious nation have checked the ca- 
reer of its own fuccefics fo fir as to give up alt 
thoughts of a conqueft that would have com- 
pleted its profperity ? This was a point that feem- 
ed not to admit of a doubt. The colony was ge- 
nerally known to be entirely without any means of 
defence, either within or withcur, and therefore inca- 
pable of making the leaft refiftance. [twas fo fenfible 
of its weaknefs, that it feemed difpofed to fur 
render as foon as it fhould be fammoned to do it, 

Tue cout of France was equally aftonifhed and 
alarmed at the loffes ic had fultained, and at 
thofe it forefaw: It had expected {uch an obits 

nate 
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gate refiftance as would ‘have been foperior to eve- BOOK 
ry attack, The defcendants of thofe brave ad- =X. 
venturers, who had fettled thefe colonies, feemed “77” 
a rampart fuffjcient to repel all the forces of the 

Britifh empire. They almoft felt a fecret fatis- 

faction that the Englith were dire@ting their efforts 

towards that quarter. The miniftry had infpired 

the nation with the fame confidence thar poffeffed 

them, and it was the mark of a bad citizen ta 

fhew the leaft uneafinefs. 

Ir is an obfervation, we may now be per- 
mitted to make, that events, which have once 
happened, will happen again. A people whofe 
whole fortune confifts in fields and paftures will, 
if influenced by any degree of fpirit, refolucely 
defend their poffeffions. The harveft of one year 
is the utmolt they can lofe, and whatever calamity 
they may experience, does not diftrefs them to 
fuch a degree as to leave them without hopes of re- 
covery. The cafe is very different with regard to 
the wealthy cultivators of thefe colonies. When- 
ever they take up arms, they run the rifque of 
having the labours of their whole lives deftroyed, 
their faves carried off, and all the hopes of their 
polterity either loft by fire or plunder: they will 
therefore, always fubmit to the enemy. Though 
fatished with the government under which they 
live, they are lefs attached to its glory than ta 
their own riches. 

Tue example of the firft colonifts, whofe perfe. 
yerance could not be fhaken by the moft vigorous 

attacks, 
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BOO Kattacks, does not affG:the reuth of this obferva- 


Xe 


tion. The objet of the war was-then the acquir 

' fition of territory, and she expulfion ef the ishabi- 
tants; at prelent, a war waged againit a colony, is 
directed only again& the fovereign of ix, 

Tue plan of attacking Martinico was laid by 
Mr. Pitt ; though he was not in the minifiry when 
is was fubdued. The refignation of this great 
man drew the attention of Europe, and delerves 
to be confidered by every one, who inveftigates 
the caufes and effects of political revolutions. An 
hiftoriap, who ventures to write the tranfaGuons of 
his own age, hath feldom, it muft be granted, 
fefficient lights to guide him. The councils of 
kings are fo fecret, that time alone can gradually 
withdraw the veil that furrounds them. Their 
minifters, faithful depofitaries of the fecrets they 
have been intrufted with, or interefted to conceal 
them, explain themfelves no further than is fufi- 
cient to miflead the curious inquirer, who withes 
to difcover them. Whatever penetration he may 
pofiefs, in tracing the fource and copnedion of 
events, he is at laft reduced to conjecture. Hf his 
conjectures happen to be jut, itil) he is ignorant 
that they ase fo, or cannot depend upon them; 
and this uncertainty is. fcarcely more fatisfactary 
than a total ignorance. He muft, therefore, wait 
till prudence and intereft, fseed from the reftraint 
of filence, fhall unfold the trurh; in a word, ull 
feme valuable and original records be produced 


' for public infpection, wherein the latent fprings 
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on which the defliny of nations has depended, goax 
fhall be difcovered. Xe 

Turse refleftions fhould fufpend the inquiries 
of the map who wants only to attend to the pro- 
grefs of political intrigues. But we are defirous of 
penetrating into the foul of one of the greateft 
men of his age, and, perhaps, we can never do 
it with greater propriety. The moft confpicuous 
actions only of a man’s life are trantmitted to pof- 
terity, which will, therefore, be deprived of a va- 
riety of Gmple and artlefs details, that enlighten 
the mind of an obferver, who lived at the time 
they happened. 

Mr. Pitt, after having refcued England from 
the kind of difgrace it had been expofed to in the 
beginning of the war, arrived to a height of fuc- 
cels that altonifhed all the world. Whether he 
forefaw this, or not, he did not feem to be embar- 
raffed with it, and refolved to carry it as far as he 
could. The moderation which fo many ftatefmen 
had affected before him, feemed to him to be only 
a pretefice to conceal their weaknefs or their indo- 
lence. He thought that all ftates fhould exert 
their power to the utmoft, and that there was no 
inftance of one nation being able to become fupe- 
rior to another and not effecting it. The parallel 
that he drew between England and France con. 
firmed him in his opinion. He perceived with 
uneafinefs chat the power of England founded 
upon a trade, which fhe might and would lofe, 
was very inconfiderable, when compared with that 

of 
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pooxKOf her rival; which nature, art, and particular 
xX. circumftances had raifed to fuch a degree of 
hv" ftrength, under favourable adminiftrations, a§ had 
made all Europe tremble. Senfible of this truth, 
he, therefore, determined to deprive France of 
her colonies, and by confining her to the conti- 
nent, diminifh her importance, and reduce her to 

the ftandard of other nations. 

Tae means neceflary to complete this project 
which was fo far advanced, appeared to him ab- 
folutely certain. While the imagination of weak 
minds took fhadows for realities, the greatefl dif- 
ficulties appeared trivial to him. ‘Though the 
nation, of which he was the idol, was fometimes 
alarmed at his vaft and uncommon enterprifes, he 
was not in the leaft difquieted about them; be- 
caufe, in his eyes, the multitude was like a tore 
rent, whofe courfe he knew how to direct which 
way he would. 

Perrectiy indifferent with regard to fortune, he 
was ftill more fo with regard to power. His fuc- 
cefles had made his adminiftration abfolute. With 
the people he was a republican, with. the nobles 
and the fovereign he was a defpotic minifler. Ta 
think differently from him was a mark of being 
an enemy to the common caufe. 

He availed himfelf of the foperiorlty he had 
gained, in order to excite the ardour of the peo- 
ple. Little influenced by that fpecies of philufo- 
phy, which, divefting itfelf of the prejudices of 
‘national glory, to extend its views to che welfare of 

all 
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all mankind, tries every thing by the principles of 8B 00 x 
univerfal reafon; he kept up a violent and favage 
fpirit of enthufiafm, which he called, and, per- 
haps, believed, to be a love of his country ; but 
which was, in reality, nothing more than a ftrong 
averfion for the nation he wanted to opprefs. 

Franee was as much difcouraged by this fpirit 
of inveteracy, that conflantly purfued her, as by 
the diftreffes fhe had undergone. The diminu- 
tion, the exhautted ftate, or, to fay the truth, che 
total ruin of her naval powers, afforded her a dif- 
couraging profpect for the future. The expecta- 
tion that a fortunate fuccefs by land might occa- 
fion a change in the face of affairs, was merely 
imaginary. If one of their fquadrons had deftroy- 
ed one or feverak of thofe of her rival, the Eng- 
lifh would not have renounced any of their claims. 
This is one general rule; and another is, that 
whenever any power has acquired a very deter- 
mined fuperiority at fea, it can never loft it in the 
courfe of the war; more particularly, if that fupe- 
riority can be traced from a diftant caufe, and 
efpecially if it proceeds partly from the character 
of the nation. ‘The fuperiority of one continent 
above another depends entirely on the abilities of 
a fingie man, and may be loft in a moment: on 
the contrary, fuperiority at fea, as it refults from 
the vigilance and intereft of each individual in the 
fate, muft always increafe, particularly, when it 
ts encouraged by national conftitution: a fuddea 
invafion can only put a ftop to it. 

No- 
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BQOK Norwine but a general confederacy could have 
reftored the balance of power; the impoffibility 
‘of which Mr, Pitt plainly faw. He knew the re 
ftraints by which Holland was confined, the po- 
verty of Sweden and Denmark, the inexperience 
cf the Ruffians, and the little regard that feveral: 
of thefe powers paid to the interefts of Frances 
He was confcious alfo of the terror which the Enp- 
lith forces had fpread among them all, the miftrutt 
they entertained of each other, and the apprehenfion 
that each of them muft have, that they fhould 
be diftreffed before they could receive affiftance. 

Tue affairs of Spain were particularly circum, 
ftanced. The ravages tharlaid wafte the French 
colonies, and which every day increafed, might 
eafily extend to the fettlements of the Spaniards, 
Whether this kingdom was not, or would not be 
fenfible of the danger that threatened it, its ufual 
indolence accompanied it with regard to thefe great 
objects. At length, upon a change of minifter, a 
new fyftem took place. Don Carlos endeavoured 
to extinguifh the flame; but it was too late. His 
overtures were received with a contemptuous 
haughtinefs. Mr. Pict, having deliberately confi- 
dered the extent of his power, anifwered every pro- 
pofition that was made, in the following manner: 
I wiil liften to them, {aid he, when you have taken the 
Tower of London fwerdin Band. This mode of ex- 
prefion might difguft, but it was impofing, 

Sucu was the Gituation of affairs, when the 
cqurt of France thought herfelf obliged to make 

over 
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overtures of peace to that of Great-Britain. Both goo x 
courts were equally apprehenfive, and with good 
reafon, that Mr. Pitt would oppofe them. He’ 
confented to enter into a negociation; but the 
event fhewed, as fenfible politicians had conjec- 
tured, that his intention was not to continue it, 
His defign was only to furnith himfelf with fuffi- 
cient proofs of the engagements that the two 
branches of the houfe of Bourbon had entered into 
againft Great-Britain, and to lay chem before his 
country. As foon as he had gained this intelli- 
gence, he broke off the negociation, and propofed 
declaring war againft Spain. The fuperiority of 
the naval power of England above that of both 
thefe kingdoms, and the affurance he had that 
x would be infinitely betcer direéted, infpired him 
with this confidence. 

Mr. Pitt’s fyftem appeared to diftingutfhed poli- 
ticians, the only important, and indeed, the only 
reafonable ane. The Englifh nation had contract- 
ed fuch a load of debt, that it could neither free 
itfelf from it, nor fupport it, without opening to 
atfclf new fources of opulence. Europe, tired 
out with the grievances Great-Britain had made 
her fubmit to, waited impatiently for an opportu- 
nity to difable her opprefior from continuing them. 
The houfe of Bourbon could not but preferve a 
{trong refentment for the injuries it had fuffered, 
and for the loffes it had fuftained ; it could not 
bur make fecret preparations, and gradually work 
up a fpirit of revenge to which a combination of 

; all 
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Boo Kall its forces might infure fuccefs. Thefe motives 
“obliged Great-Britain, though a commercial pow- 
‘er, toaggrandize itlelf for its fupport. This cruel 
néeceffity was riot fo fenfibly felt by the council of 
George the third as Mr. Pitt defired. Modera- 
tion appeared to him a work of weaknefs or of iné 
fatuation, perhaps, of treachery ; and he refigned 
his poft, becaufe he was not allowed to be the de- 
elared enemy of Spain. 

May we venture to form a conjecture? The 
Englifh miniftry plainly faw that there was no 
pofibility of avoiding a frefh war; but equally 
tired out and difuraced by the power Mr. Pitt had 
affumed, they were defirous of reftoring that {pirit of 
equality which is the fpring of a republican govern- 
ment. Defpatring of being able to raife themfelves 
upon a level with a man fo highly efeemed, or of 
making him {oop to them, they united their forces 
to effe& his ruin. As open attacks would only have 
turned againft themfelves, they had recourie to 
more artful methods. ‘They attempted to four his 
temper, the natural Gre of his character laid him 
open to fuch a {nare, and he fell into ix If Mr. 
Pict refigned his poft through peevifhnels, he de- 
ferves to be cenfured for not having fuppreffed or 
maftered it. If he hoped by this expedient to 
humble his enemies, he fhewed he had greater 
knowledge of affairs than of men. If, as he af? 
ferted, he refigned, becaufe he would no longer 
be refponfible for the meafures he did not guidey 
we may be allowed to think that he was more 

firongly 
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firongly attached to his own perfonal glory, than 3 00x 
to the interefts of his country, But whatever may x. 
have been the caufe of his refignation, nothing but ' 
the blindeft, moft unjuft, and moft violent par- 
tiahty can venture to affert, that his virtues and 
abilities were merely the effect of chance. 
But however this may be, the firft Rep the new 
miniftry took was conformable to the principles of 
Mr. Pitt; and this was a kind of homage they 
were compelled to pay him. Ic was thought ne= 
ceffary to declare war againft Spain, and the Weft 
Indies were to be the fcene of thefe new hoftili- 
ties. Experience had already difcouraged them 
from making any attempts on the continent of 
America, and all ther views were turned towards 
Cuba. Men of fenfe and underftanding perceived 
that the taking of this ifland would not be at- 
tended with any apprehenfion of vengeance from 
the other colonies, that the empire of the gulph 
of Mexico would be fecured; that the enemy, 
whole riches arofe principally from the amount of its 
cuftoms, would‘be deprived of all their refources ; 
that the whole commerce of the continent would 
be feized upon;sand the inhabitants would chufe 
rather to deliverup their riches to the conqueror 
of their country, than to give up thole commodi- 
+s tes they-Had been ufed to receive from Europe; 
> eh Jn a words that the power of Spain would be {9 
“as ich ‘reduced by this confiderable lols, that it 
Les would be obliged to fubmit to any terms. 
ae 
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BOOK AcRegaBue to this idea, a fleet, confifting of 


x. 


nineteen fhips of the line, eighteen frigates, and 
‘about a hundred and fifty tranfperts, with 10,000 
troops on board, which were to be joined by 4000 
more from North-America, fet fail for the Havan- 
nah, To arrive at this formidable place, it was 
determined to pafs through the old ftreight of Ba- 
hama, not fo long in extem, though more dange- 
rous than the newone. The obftacles that were 
to be expected in this paflage litle known, and 
too little attended to, were fuccefsfully furmount- 
ed in a manner worthy the reputation that admi+ 
ral Pocock had acquired. On the 6th of July he, 
arrived at the place of his deflination; and the 
landing of the troops was effected without any op~ 
pofition, at the diftance of fix leagues eaftward of 
thofe dreadful fortifications that were to be taken. 
Tue operations by land, were not fo well con- 
ducted as thofé by fez. If Albematle, whe had 
the command of the army, had been a man of 
abilities, equal to the commiffion he was intrufted 
with, he would have begun his attack by the city, 
The fingle dry wall that covered: 1, could not 
have held owt four and twenty -hours. It is 
probable, that the generals, the covacil, and the 
regency, who muft -infallibly have fallen into his 
hands by this fuccefs which might fo eafily have 
been obtained, would have refolved to capitulayg, 
for the Moro. At all.events,, he would thps py bynes 
prevented the fort from receiving any afliftetion ny 
oe that were fupplied from the cnr 
the 
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the fiege, and have fecured the moft likely means Boo x 
to reduce it,in a very fhort time. x. 

Tue plan he purfued of beginning his opera-' 
tions by the attack of the Moro, expofed him to 
great diftrefies. ‘The water that was near him was 
unwholefome, and he found himfelf under a ne- 
ceffity of procuring fome at three leagues diftance 
from his camp. As the floops that were fent for 
this purpofe might be attacked, it was thought 
necéflary to poft a body of fifreen hundred men 
On: the eminence of Aroftigny, at a quarter of a 
Jeagtte’s diftance from the town, in order to pro» 
te& them. This body of troops entirely detached 
from the army, and which could not be withdrawn 
or fupported but by fea, was perpetually in danger 
of being cut off. 

ALBEMARLE, who might have judged of the 
difpofition of the enemy from their not molefting 
the treops potted at Aroftigny, thould have placed 
adother body of men upon the public road leading 
to the city. By this ftep he would have been able 
almoft to furround it ; he would moft undoubtedly 
have diftreffed it by famine, prevented ail removal 
of the effects into the country, and opened a lefs 
dangerous communication with’ Aroftigny, than 
by the detachments he was conftanily obliged to” 

in order. to fupport this advanced body of 


‘Trae fitge ‘of the Moro was carried on without 
opitning thetrenches. The foldiers advanced to- 
wattls the ditch, and were covered only with bar- 
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Boo Krels of flints, which were, at length, exchanged 


X. 


for facks of cotton, that were taken out of fome 
‘merchant fhips arrived from Jamaica. This want 
of forefight occafioned the lofs of a great number 
of men,’always of great value, but more efpecial- 
ly fo in a climate, where difeafes and fatigues 
caufe fo great a confumption of them. 

Tue Englith general, having loft a great part 
of his army, and finding the neceffity, for want 
of troops, of reimbarking in a few days, deter- 
mined to attempt ftorming the caftle ; but a latge 
and deep ditch cut in the rock was firft to be 
paffed, and no preparations had been made to fill 
it up. 

iz the faults of the Englith were very confider- 
able, thofe of the Spaniards were ftill greater. 
Though spprized above a month before that war 
had commenced between the two nations, they 
were not rouzed from their lethargy. The enemy 
was already upon their coafts, and they had made 
no provifions of balls of a proper fize for their 
cannons, nor of cartridges; neither had they one 
fingle gun, or even a firelock fit to make ufe of. 

Tue great number of officers of the land and 
fea fervice who wére at the Havannah, occafioned, 
during fome days of the fiege, a great uncertainty 
in the refolutions that could not but be favourable 
to the befiegers. : 

THREE fhips of war were funk, to flop up fhe 
entrance into the port, which the enemy could 
not pafs, The road into the harbour was by chis 

means 
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means damaged, and three great fhips loft tonopooK 
purpofe. x. 

Tue moft common prudence would have fug- | 
gefted that the twelve men of war that were atthe 
Havannah fhould have been got ready to fail. 
They could not poffibly be of any fervice in de- 
fending the place, and it was a matter of fome 
confequence to fave them. But this was neclected. 
Neither did the precaution occur of fetting them 
on fire, although this was the only way left to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Tue deftrudion of the body of Englifh troops 
pofted at Aroftigny, where they could not receive 
any affiftance, might have been eafily effected. 
This check would have put the befiegers to fome 
difficulty in procuring water, would have deprived 
them of men, intimidated them, retarded their 
operations, and infpired the Spanifh forces with 
fome degree of confidence. But far from making 
fo eafy an attempt, they did not attack, even in 
the open part of the country, any of the Englith 
detachments, though compofed entirely cf infan- 
try, and which might have been oppofed by a re- 
giment of dragoons and a great number of militia 
that were provided with horfes. 

THE communication of the city with the inter- 
nal parts of the country was fcarce ever inter- 
rupted, and yet none of thofe who had a fhare in 
the adminiftration, ever thousht cf convcying the 
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falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Tue laft inftance of neglect ferved to complete 
the whole. In the middle of the ditch had been 
left a piece of arock terminating in a point, and 
ftanding by itfelf. The Englith placed upon this 
a few tottering planks, which reached from the 
breach to the counterfcarp. A ferjeant, with fif- 
teen men, paffed over them at one in the after- 
noon; and concealed themfelves among fome 
ftones that had fallen down. They were followed 
by a company of grenadiers and fome foldiers. 


. When they had collected about a hundred men, in 


the fpace of an hour they got upcn the breach, 
under ‘no apprehenfion of being difcovered, and 
found no men placed there to defend it, Velafca, 
indeed, informed of what had happened, haftened 
to fave the place; but he was killed in coming 
up, and his death putting the Spanifh troops that 
followed him into confufion, they furrendered to a 
handful of men. The neglect of placing a cen- 
tinel to obferve the motions of the enemy lodged 
upon the ditch, occafioned thisevent. A few days 
after, a capitulation was entered into, for the 
city, for all the places of the colony, and for the 
whole ifland. Independent of the great impor- 
tance of this victory in itfelf, the conquerors found 
in the Havannah about forty-five millions*® of 
filver, and other valuable effects, which fully in. 

demnified 
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demnified them for the expences of the expedi- 8 0 0 K 
tion. x. 
Tue lofs of Cuba, the center of the power of 5, 
Spain in the new world, made peace as neceffary tges pio- 
to the court of Madrid, as it could poffibly be Great Bri- 
to that of Verfailles, whofe diftreffes were now ee ag 
brought to the hicheft pitch. The Englith mi- the peace 
niftry, at that time, confented to a peace; but it 
feemed a matter of much difficulty to fettle the 
conditions. The fucceffes of Great Britain had 
been aftonifhing in North and South America. 
But, however ambitious fhe might be, fhe could 
not flatter herfelf with the hopes of retaining all 
the conquefts fhe had made. It was reafonable to 
fuppofe that the would give up the poffeffions fhe 
had gained in North America, as the advantages 
fhe might expect from them were diftant, incon- 
fiderable and uncertain; and that fhe would be 
content with referving to herfelf the fugar colonies 
fhe had lately acquired, which the ftate of her f- 
nances feemed more particularly to require. The 
increafe of her cuftoms, that was a neceffary con- 
fequenceof fuch a fyftem, would have procured 
her the beft finking fund that could have been 
imagined, and which muft have been fo much the 
more agreeable to the nation, as it would have 
been obtained at the expence of the French. This 
advantage would have been attended with three 
others very confiderable. It would, in the firft 
place, have deprived a rival power, and formidable 
notwith{tanding the faults it had committed, of 
or: ; rs Bb 4 its 
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BooK its richeft branch of trade. Secondly, it would 


Xe 


have contributed to weaken it, from its being 
‘under a neceflity of defending Canada; a colony, 
which, from the nature of its ficuation, muft be 
detrimental to a nation that had long neglected 
its navy. Laftly, ic would have kept New Eng- 
land in a clofer and more abfolute dependence 
on the mother country, a part of America that 
would always want to be fupported againft a reft- 
lefs, active and warlike neighbour. 

But though the council of George the IIId 
fhould have thought it neceffary co reftore to their 
enemies a bad country of the continent, and to 
referve the valuable iflands, yet they would nor, 
perhaps, have ventured to adopt fo judicious a 
meafure. In other countries the faults of the 
minifters are imputed only to themfelves, or to 
their kings, who punifh them for their mifcon- 
du. In England, the errors of adminiftration 
are generally the errors cf the nation, who infift 
upon obedience to their will, though guided by 
Caprice. 

Tue Englifh, who have complained of the 
terms of the laft peace, when they have been 
fhewn how far fhort they fell of the advantages 
they expected from them, had, however in fome 
meafure, dictated thofe very terms themfelves by 
the tenor of their complaints, either previous to, or 
during the war. The Canadians had committed 
fome outrages, and the favages many acts of cruelty 
in the Englith colonies. The peaceable inhabi- 
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tants, terrified at the diftreffes they fuffered, andBook 
more fo at thofe they feared, had caufed their X. 
clamours to be ‘heard even in Europe. Their’ 
correfpondents, interefted to obtain them a {peedy 

and powerful redrefs, had aggravated their com- 
plaints. Thofe writers, who eagerly lay hold of 
every circumftance, that can render the French 
odious, had loaded them with every fpecies of in- 
vective. The people, exafperated by the report 

of the fhocking fcenes that were perpetually pre- 
fented to its imagination, wifhed to fee a ftop put 

to thefe barbarities. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of the fugar 
colonies, fatisfied with the carrying on of theif 
own commerce and gaining a part of that of their 
enemies, were very quiet. Far from withing the 
conqueft of their neighbours fettlements, they 
rather dreaded it, confidering it as deftructive to 
themfelves, though advantageous to the nation, 
The lands of the French are fo much fuperior to 
thofe of the Englifh, that no competition could 
poffibly have taken place. Their allies were of the 
fame opinion, and followed the example of their 
moderation. 

Tue confequence of fo contrary a plan of con- 
duct was, that the nation was extremely indiff¢rent 
about the fugar colonies, but very anxious to ac- 
quire what they wanted in North America. The 
miniftry, which, in England, can never fuppore 
its authority againft the people, or, at leaft, cannot 
Jong maintain itfelf fuccefsfully againft its ge- 

neral 
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and found France and Spain readily difpofed to 
adopt fuch a fyftem. The courts of Madrid and 
France gave up to the Englih all their former 
pofieffions, from the river of St. Lawrence up to 
the Miffifippi. Befides this, France ceded the 
ifiands of Granada and Tobago, and eonfented 
that the Englith fhould keep the lands of St. 
Vincent and Dominica, that had been confidered 
as neutral, provided that, on her part, fhe might 
appropriate St. Lucia to herfelf. On thefe con- 
ditions, the conquerors reftored to the allied 
powers all the conquefts they had made in Ame- 
rica. 

From this time England tof the opportunity; 
which, perhaps, may never return, of feizing 
all the avenues and making itfelf mafter of the 
fources of all the wealth of the new world. Mexi- 
CO was in its power, as the Englifh only were in 
pofleffion of the gulph that opens the way to it. 
This valuable continent muff, therefore, foon have 
become their property. It might have been al- 
jured, either by the offers of an ezfier govern- 
ment, or by the flattering hopes of liberty: the 
Spaniatds might have been invited to fhake off 
the yoke of the mother country, which only took 
up arms to diftrefs its colonies, and not to protect 
them ; or the Indians might have been tempted to 
break the chains that enflaved them to an arbi- 
trary government. The whole face of America 
might, perhaps, have been entirely changed, and 

the 
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other monarchical powers, could not but be bene- 

fited by refcuing the human race from the op-' 
preffions they fuffered in the new world, and by 

removing the injuries this oppreffion has occafioned 

to Europe in particular. 

Aut thofe fubjects, who are vidtims of the fe- 
verity, exactions, oppreffion and deceit of arbitrary 
governments; all thofe families that are ruined by 
the raifing of foldiers, by the ravages of armies, 
by the loans for carrying on war, and by the in- 
fractions of peace; all men born to think and 
live as men, inftead of obeying and becoming 
fubject like brutes, would have gladly taken re- 
fuge in thofe countries. Thefe, as well as a mul- 
titude of workmen, without employment; of 
hufbandmen without land; of men of fcience 
without any occupation ; and numbers of diftreffed 
and unfortunate perfons, would have fled into 
thefe regions, which require only juft and civilized 
inhabitants, torender them happy. Above all, the 
peafants of the north, flaves to the nobility who 
trample upon them, would certainly have been 
invited there: thofe Ruffian peafants, who are 
employed as executioners to torture the human 
race, inftead of cultivating and fertilizing the 
earth, Numbers of them would certainly have 
been loft in thefe tranfmigrations through extenfive 
feas, into new climates; but this would have been 
an infinitely lefs evil than that of atyranny, work- 
ing by flow and artful means, and facrificing fo 

many 
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BOOKmany people to the wills of a fmall numbér of 


Xe 


men. In a word, the Englith would be much 
‘more glorioufly employed in fupporting and fa- 
vouring fo happy a revolution, than in tormenting 
themfelves in defence of a liberty, that excites the 
envy of all kings, and which they endeavour by 
every method to undermine and deftroy. 

Tuis is a with which, though founded on juftice 
and humanity, is yet, alas! vain in itfelf, as it 
leaves nothing but regret in the mind of him that 
formed it. Muft then the defires of the virtuous 
man for the profperity of the world, be for ever 
loft, while thofe of the ambitious and extravagant 
are fo often favoured by cafual events ? 

Since war has been the caufe of fo much evil, 
why dds it not run through every fpecies ef ca- 
Jamity that it may, at length, tend to procure 
fome good. But what has been the confequence 
of the laft war, one of thofe that has been the 
amoft diftrefsful to the human race? It has occa- 
fioned ravages in the four quarters of the globe; 
and has coft Europe alone above a million of its 
inhabitants. Thofe who were not its victims, are 
now diftreffed by it, and their pofterity will long 
be opprefled under the weight of the enormous 
faxes it has given rife to. The nation, whom 
victory attended in all parts, ftill feels the wounds 
by which its triumphs were obtained. Its public 
debt, which, at the beginning of the war, did 
not exceed 1,617,087,060 livres *, arofe, at the 

con- 
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conclufion of the peace, to 3,330,000,000 livres*, 8 90 x 
for which it muft pay an intereft of 111,577,490 Xe 
livres +. 

Bur it is time to .quit the fubje&t of war. Let 
us now proceed to confider by what means the na- 
tions, who have divided the great Archipelago of 
America, that has been the origin of fo many 
quarrels and negociations, and has given rife to fa 
many reflections, have been able to raife it to a 
degree of opulence, that may, without exagge- 
ration, be confidered as the firft caufe of ali the 
great events that at prefent difturb the peace of the 
globe. | 
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be Enropeans go into Africa to purchafe fiavts to 

_ cultivate the Caribbee ifands. The manner of con- 
ducting this {pecies of commerce. Produce drifing 
from the labiur-of ‘ibe flaves. 


f a ue c ERTAIN reftlefs fugitites, the greatefl 
-— part of whom had either been difgraced by the 
as of their country, or rvined by their excefies 
in this ftate of defperation, formed a defign of at: 
hacking Spanith or Portuguefe fhips that were rich. 
ly’ iden with the fpoils of ‘the new world. Some 
efert iflands, whofe fitvation infured fuccefs te 
thefe piracies, ferved at firft for a place of. rendez: 
vous to thefe robbers, and foon became their coun: 
try. Hlabiruated to murder, they meditated the 
maffacre of a plain and unfufpecting people, whe 
had received and treated them with humanity ; and 
the civilized nations, of which thefe Buccaneer; 
were the refufe, adopted this infamous fcheme 
without 
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without hefitation; which was immediately put inpoox 
execution, It then beeame neceffary to confider xx. 
what advantages might accrue from fo many enor-' 
mities. Gold and filver, which were ftill looked 
upon as the fole valuable productions to be deriv- 
ed from America, had either never exifted in {e- 
veral of thefe new acquifitions, or were no longer 
to be found there in fufficient quantities to expect 
any confiderable emoluments from working the 
mines. Certain fpeculative men, lefs blinded by 
their prejudices than the multitude generally are, 
imagined, that a foil and climate, fo totally diffe- 
rent from ours, might either furnith us with com- 
modities to which we were ftrangers, or which we 
were obliged to purchafe at an exorbitant price : 
they, therefore, determined to apply themfelves to 
the culture of them. There were fome obftacles, 
apparently infurmountable to the execution of this 
plan. The ancient inhabitants of the country were 
now entirely deftroyed, and had they not been fo, 
the weaknefs of their conftitutions, their habit of 
eafe and indolence, and their invincible averfion 
from labour, would f{carcely have rendered them 
fit inftruments to execute the defigns of their op- 
preflors. Thefe barbarians too, born in a temperate 
clime, could not fupport laborious works of agri- 
culture under a burning and unwholefome fky. 
Self-intereft, ever fruitful in expedients, deviled 
the plan of feeking cultivators in Africa, a coun. 
try in which the abominable and inhuman cuftom 
ef felling its inhabitants hath ever prevailed. 
AFRICA 
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Book Arrica is an immenfe region, connected to Afia 
x1. only by a narrow neck of land of twenty leagues, 
Lee Ca called the ifthmus of Suez. This natural and po- 
shag 3 litical boundary, muft fooner or later be broken 
cz, in down by the ocean, from that tendency it is ob- 
fearch of ferved to have of forming gulphs and {traits eaft- 
tors. ward, This great peninfula, cut by the equator 
ito two unequal parts, forms an irregular tri- 
angle, one of whofe fides fronts the eaft, the other 

the north, and the third the weit. 
eS Tue eaftern fide, which extends from Suez as 
the eaftern dar as the Cape of Good Hope, is wafhed by the 
entct Red Sea and the ocean. The interior parts of the 
country are but lictle known, and what has been 
difcovered of them, can neither excite the merce- 
nary views of the trader, the curiofity,of the tra- 
veller, nor the humanity of the philofopher. Even 
the miffionaries, after having made fome progrefs 
in thefe countries, efpecially in Abyffinia, totally 
difcouraged by the treatment they met with, have 
abandoned thefe people to their inconftancy and 
perfidy. The coafis are in general only dreadful 
socks, or a walte of dry and burning fand. Thofe 
portions, which are fic for cultivation, are par- 
celled out among the natives of the country, the 
Arabs, the Portuguefe and the Dutch. Their 
commerce, which confifts only in a little ivory of 
gold, and fome flaves, is connected with thar of 


Opinions the Eaft-Indies. 


ing the Tue northern fide, which extends from the 
soatef ifthmus of Suez co the ftraits of Gibraltar, is 


bounded 
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bounded by the Mediterranean. On this file, Boox 
hine hundred leagues of coaft are occupied by xz. 
Egypt, and by the country, which has for feveral 
centuries been known by the name of Barbary. 

Ecyer. which was the ourfery of arts and {ci- 
énces, of commerce and government, offers no- 
thing that can recall to the remembrance of the 
learned the idea of its former greatnefs. Bending 
under the yoke of defpotifm, which the ignorance 
end fuperftition of the Turks have impofed on 
her, the fole ‘intercourfe fhe feems to have with 
foreign nations by the ports of Damietta and of 
Alexandria, ferves only to render them witneffes 
of her total declenfion and ruin. ~ 

Tse fate of ancient Lybia, now Barbary, is no 
fefgs wonderful. The early periods of this exten- 
five country are involved in the greateft obfcurity 5 
nor was any light thrown upon their hiftory ull 
the arrival of the Carthaginians. Thefe mer- 
chants, originally of Phoenician extraction, about 
a hundred and thirty-leven years before the foun- 
dation of Rome, built a city, whofe territory, at 
firft, very limitted, in procefs of time, extended 
to all that country, known by the name of the 
kingdom of Tunis, and afterwards much further. 
Spain, and the greateft part of the iflands in the 
Mediterranean fell under its dominion. Many 
other kingdoms muft apparently have ferved to’ 
» aperandize this enormous power, when her ambi. 
fious views interfered with thofe of Rome. At 
the time of this dreadful collifion, a war between 

Vox, HI. Cec thefe 
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B00 K thefe two nations was inftantly kindled, and carried 


Xi, 


on with fuch obftinacy and fury, that it was ealy 


"to ferfee it would not terminate, but in the utter 


deftruétion of the one or the other. Rome, which 
was now in the height of its republican and 
patriotic principles, after many ftubborn engage~ 
ments in which the greateft mihtary fkill was dif 
played, obtained a decifive fuperiority over that 
which was corrupted by its riches. The commer- 
cial people became the flaves of the warlike 
power. 

THE conquerors maintained themfelves in the 
poffcfion of their conquefts, till about the middle 
of the Vth century. The Vandals, then hurried 
on by their original impetuofity beyond the limits 
of Spain, cf which they were mafters, paffed the 
pillars of Hercules, and, like an inundation, dif- 
fufed themfelves over the country of Lybia. Thefe 
barbarians would certainly have preferved the ad- 
vantages they had acquired by their irruptions, if 
they had kept up that milicary {piric which their king 
Genferic had infpired them with. But with this 
barbarian, who was not dcftitute of genius, thie 
fpirit became extinct; miliary difcipline was re. 
laxed, and the government which refled only on 
this bafis, was overthrown. Belifarius furprifed 
thefe people in this confufion, extirpated them, 
and re-eftablifhed the empire in its ancient 
privileges, But this revolution was only momen- 
tary. Great men, who can form and bring to ma. 

busky 
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turity a rifing nation, cannot impart youth aad Vi- BOOK 
gour to an ancient and decayed people. XI. 

In the Vilch cenrury, the Saracens, formidable ““v"~ 
‘in their infticutions and their fuccef, armed with 
the {word and with the coran, obliged the Ro- 
mans, weakened by their divifions, to repafs the 
feas, and augmented with the acceffion of the 
northern part of Africa, that vaft dominion Mo- 
hammed had juft founded with fo much glory. 
The lieutenants of the Caliphs afterwards deprived 
their mafters of thefe rich fpoils, and erected the 
provinces intrufted to their care, and independent 
{tates. 

Sucn was the flare of affuirs at the beginning of 
the XVIth century, when the Mohammedans of 
Algters, who were afraid of failing under the yoke 
of Spain, invited the Turks to their affiftance. 
The Porte fent Barbarofla, who at firft protected, 
but in the end enflaved them. The Baffas,who fuc- 
ceeded him, and were the governors of Tunis and 
Tripoli, cities that were both equally conquered 
and oppreffed, exercifed a tyranny, which very 
fortunately was carried to fuch a height, that from 
its excefs it muft neceffarily terminate in its own 
deftrudtion,; and the fame violent meafures that 
{upported it, were exerted in delivering the people 
from it. One circumftance, however, is worthy 
of obfervation, that the three ftates adopted the 
fame kind of government, which is a fpecies of 
ariftocracy. The chief, who under the title of Dey, 
governs the republic, is elected by the foldiers, 

Cc2 who 
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BaOK Who are always ‘Turkifh, and confticuce the only 
x. nobility of the country. Thefe ele&ions are {el- 
‘dom made withous bloodfhed, and iris so unu- 
fual thing for a man, who has been eleéted in the 
midft of riot and flanghter, to be afterwards affaf- 
finated by a refilefs faction, who defign either to 
fecure that. diftiadlion for themfelves, or to fell it 
for their advancement, The empire of Morocco, 
which has fucceffively fwallowed up the kingdoms 
of Fez, of Tafilet, and of Sus, becaufe it is he- 
reditary in a national family, is, however, fubject- 
ed tothe fame revolutions. The atrocious difpo- 
fitions of the princes and the people are the pri- 
mary caufe of this inftability. - 
Tue interior parts of Barbary are full of Arabs, 
who are what men inthe primitive ages muft have 
been, fhepherds in a wandering and unfettied 
ftate. Cuftoms, which are difguftful to our effz- 
minate manners, are confidered by them as grear, 
or fimple as nature by which they are didtated, 
When the moft illuftrious among the Arabians in- 
tend to receive a ftranger with marks of diftinc~ 
tion, they go themfelves in fearch of the choiceft 
lamb of their focks, flay it with their own hands, 
and like the patriarchs of Mofes, or the heroes of 
Homer, cut it in pieces, while their wives are 
occupied in the other preparations of the feaft.. 
The children of the moft diftinguifhed ‘men among 
them, even of Scheiks and Emirs, tend the fami- 
ly flocks. The girls and boys have no other em. 
ployment during their tender years, , 
a an THESE 
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’ Tuuse are not the happy manners of thofe whop oo K 
five in towns or inhabit the fea fhore. Equally xr. 


averfe from the toils of agriculture and from the' 
more fedentary arts, they are become pirates. At 
firft, they contented themfelves with ravaging the 
vaft @d fertile plains of Spain. They furprifed 
the indolent inhabitants of the rich countries of 
Valencia, Granada and Andalufia, while they were 
afleep, and carried them off for flaves. After- 
wards, difdaining the booty they acquired from 
countries they had formerly cultivated, they buile 
large veffels,- and infulted the flags of all nations. 
Thefe naval equipments, which were gradyally 
improved into little fquadrons, received an an- 
nual acceffion, by means of the avarice of great 
numbers of chriftians, who furnifhed the people of 
Barbary with materials for their armaments, who in- 
terefted themfelves in their cruifes, and who fome- 
times even ventured to direét their operations. 
Thefe pirates have reduced the greateft powers of 
Europe to the difgrace of making them annual 
prefents, which, under whatever pame they are 
difguifed, are in reality a tribute. They have 
fometimes been punifhed and humbled ; but thei¢ 

phunders have never been totally fuppreffed. 
Cuarues the Vth, theugh always bufy in 
exciting commotions during the age in which 
he lived, would fometimes penetrate into fu- 
turity, by that forefight which atones, in foime 
degree, for the faults of a turbulent fpirit, and faw 
what the people of Barbary might one day be- 
Cc 3 come. 
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BooxKcome. Difdaining to enter into any kind of treaty 

XI. with them, he formed the generous.plan af de- 
‘fraying them. The rivalry of Francis he if 
made his project mifcarry ; and fince his time hif- 
tory has had no opportunity of celebrating any 
prince for refuming the idea of {o glorious gn en- 
terprife, the execution of which would, however, 
be attended with no great difScuty. 
_ Tue inhabitants of Barbary groan under a yoke 
of which they are impatient. The tyrant of Mo- 
rocco infolently {ports with the liberties and hives 
of his fubjeéts. This defpotic fovereign, an ex- 
ecutioner in the ftricteft fenfe of the word, every 
day, expofes on the walls of his palace, or his ca- 
pital, the heads of the innocent or the guilty 
whom he has flaughtered with his own hand. Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, though exempt from 
a like ferocity, are, however, under a fevere fub- 
jection. Slaves to fiiteen or twenty thoufand Turks, 
who have been chofen out from among the dregs 
of the Ottoman empire, they become in a variety 
of ways the victims of this brutal foldiery. An 
authority refting on fo unfteady a bafis, cannot 
poffibly be firmly eftablithed, and might be eaGly 
fubverted. 

No foreign fuccour would retagd us fall for a 
moment. The only power that might be fufpea- 
ed of wifhing its prefervation, namely the Ot- 
toman empire, is not fo highly gratified with the 
vain title of protector, which it confers on it, as 
to intereft infelf warmly ia their fafety. All en- 

deavours 
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deavours to excite the Turks to interfere, by fub-3 9 o x 
miffions, which particular circumftances might, xx, 
probably extort from thefe pluiderers, would cer-' 
tainty be ineffe€tual. Their mtreaties would not 
ampaft ftrength. For thefe two centuries paft, 
the Porte has no navy, and its military power is 
continually decaying. 

But to what people is referved the glory of 
breaking thofe fetters which Africa is thus infenfi- 
bly preparing for us, and of removing thofe terrors, 
which are fo formidable to navagation? No nation 
can attempt it alone; perhaps, if it did, the jea- 
loufy of the reft would throw fecret obftacles in 
$ts way. This muft, therefore, be the work of a 
general combination. All the maritime powers 
muft concur in the execution of a defign, in which 
all are equally interefied. Thefe ftates, which 
every thing invites to mutual alliance, to mutual 
good-will, to mutual defence, ought to be weary 
_ of the calamities which they reciprocally bring 
upon each other. After having fo frequently united 
for their mutual deftrudction, let.them at length 
take up arms for their prefervation. War for once, 
at leaft, will then become ufeful and juft. 

Ong may venture to affert, that fuch a war 
would be of no long continuance, if it were con- 
duded with {kill and unanimity. Each member 
of the confederacy, attacking atthe fame time the 
enemy it had to reduce, would experience but a 
weak refiftance, or, perhaps, none. The people 
of Barbary, being thus fuddenly deprived of all 

af Cc4 power 
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B 0.0 X power of defending themfelves, would undoube- 


XI. 


edly abandon their governors, and relinguifh the 
‘government by which they have been conftantly 
opprefled. Perhaps this nobleft and greateft of 
enterprifes would coft Europe lefs blood and trea- 
fure, than the moft trivial of thofe quarrels with 
which it is continually agitated. 

No man would do the politicians who fhould 
form this plan the injuftice to fuppofe, that they 
would confine their ambition to the filling up of 
roads, demolifhing of forts, and ravaging of 
coafts. Such narrow notions would be inconfift- 
ent with the prefent improvements of reafon. 
The countries fubdued, would remain to the con- 
querois, and each of the allies would acquire pof- 
feifions, proportionate to the affiftance they had 
given to the common caufe. Thefe conqueiis 
would become fo much the more fecure, as the 
happinefs of the vanquifhed would be the confe- 
quence of them. This race of pirates, thefe fea 
monfters, would be changed into men by falutary 
laws, and examples of humanity. The progrefs 
they would gradually make, by the knowledge we 
fhould impart ta them, would in time difpel that 
fanaticifm which ignorance and mifery have kene 
up in their minds. ‘They would ever recollect 
-with gratitude the memorable era which had 
broughr us co their fhores. 

We fhould no longer fee them leave a country 
uncultivated, which was formerly fo fertile. Corn 
nd various fruits would feon cover this immenfe 


tract 
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tract of land. Thefe produftions would be bar- Boo kK 
tered for the works of our induftry and of our ma- ‘XI. 
nufaGtures. European traders fettled in Africa,” 
would become the factors of this trade, which 
would prove of mutual advantage to both coun- 

tries, A communication fo natural, between op- 
polite coafts, and between people who have a ne- 
ceffary intercourfe with each other, would, as it 
were, extend the boundaries of the world. This 

new kind of conqueft which prefents itfelf to us, 
would amply compenfate for thofe, which during 

fo many centuries, have contributed to the diftrefs 

of mankind. 

Tue jealoufy of the great maritime powers, 
who have obftinately rejeéted all expedients to res 
eftablifh tranquillity on our feas, hath been the 
chief impediment to fo important a revolution, 
The hope of checking the induftry of every weak 
ftate, hath accuftomed them to with, that thefe 
piracies of Barbary fhould continue, and hath even 
induced them to encourage thefe plunders. This 
is an enormity, the ignominy of which they would 
never have incurred, if their underftanding had 
equalled their mercenary views. All nations 
would certainly profit from this happy change; but 
the greateft advantages would infaliibly redound to 
the maritime ftates, in proportion to their power. 
Their, fituation, the fatery of their navigation, 
the creatnefs of their capital, and various other 
means, would fecure them this fuperiority. They 
are conftantly complaining of the fhackles which 

national 
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Boo K national envy, the folly of roftraints end probiti- 
xt, tions, and the confined idea of exclufive traffic, 
“have impofed upon their adtiviry, Tie people 
 gtadually become as ‘much ftransers t0-dhe another 

asahry were in the barbarous ages. The void, 

which this want-of communication neceMarily cee 
fions, would be filled up, #f Africa were brought 

to ‘have wants and refources to fatisfy them. The 

fpidt of commerce would have a new career open- 

ed co its exertion. 

However, if the redudtion and fubjedticn of 

_ Barbary would nor become a foeurce of happinefs 
for them as well as for ourfelves ; if we are retolv- 
ed not to treat them as brethren ; 1f we with not to 
confider them as our friends; if we muft keep up 
and perpetuare flavery and poverty amongft them ; 
#f fanaticifm can fill renew chofe deteftable cru- 
fades, which philofophy too late has configned to 
the indignation of all ages; if Africa muft at 
length beceme the fcene of our cruclties, as Afia 
and America have been, and ftill are; may the 
project which humanity hath ‘now dictated to us, 
for the good of our fellow-creatures, be buried 
in perpetual oblivion! Let us remain in our ports, 
Ic is indifferent, whether they be Chriftians or 
Mufiulmen who foffer. Man is the only objet 
worthy to intereft man. 

Do we hope to accuftom the Africans to com. 
merce, by the flow and gentle expedients of trea- 
ties, which muft often be renewed, when they are 
obliged to be purchafed every time? To be affured 

of 
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of the contrary, Jit.is only neveflary to cake a tran- B.0 0 K 
- fient view of the prefent flate of the Evrepeans Xt. 
with regard to thefe people. 

Tug French have never trafficked with Mo- 
rocco, but have always been in a ftate of war with 
it. The Faglifh, Dutch, and Swedes, difgufted by 
the repeated infults they have received, never ap- 
pear there but occafionally. The whole com- 
merce is almoft entirely in the hands of Denmark, 
. which hath committed the management of it to a 
company, formed upon a capital of five hundred 
{hares of five hundred crowns each.* It was eftablith- 
ed in 1755, and it is to continue forty years. It im- 
ports English cloth, filver tiffues, and filks: fome li- 
nens, planks, iron, tar, and fulphur ; and brings ia 
exchange, copper, gums, wool, wax, and leather, 
Thefe exchanges are made at Sally, Tetuan, Mon- 
gador, Safia, and Santa-Cruz. One may judge of the 
extent of this commerce by the profits of the cul- 
toms farmed out, which they are for 25 1009 
livres +. 

Tue trade of Algiers is. nat fo <eulanitie 
The Englith, French, and Jews of Leghorn, are 
rivals in ic. The two firft fend in their own vef- 
fels, and the laft under a neptral Gag, cloth, {pice, 
paper, hardware, coffce, fugar, linens, alum, in- 
digo, and cochineal; and receive in exchange, 
wool, wax, feathers, leather, oil, and feveral goods 
ariling from captures. ‘The returns, though they 
amount to a fourth more than the out-goings, do 

noc 
* Gsl. 12s, 6d, + 31,1561 5s. 
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BOO £,H6t annually exceed a million of ‘livres.* Fraace’ 

x1, hasone-half, and her rivals nearly divide che reft. © 

~—/ Inpepenpent of this commerce, which is td- 

tally carried on by the capital, there is fome traffic 

at Callua, Bona, and Collou; three other ports of 

the republic. This trade would have been ex- 

tended and improved, if it had not been fubjeét- 

ed to a monopoly and that too a foreign one. An- 

cient treaties, which have been generally obferved, 

have yielded this vaft coaft to an exclufive com- 

pany eftablifhed at Marfeilles. Its capital is twelve 

hundred thoufand livres +, and ms annual traffic in 

merchandife, which may amount to eight or nine 

hundred thoufand {, employs thirty or forty fhips. 

Tt purchafes corn, wool, coral, and leather, with 
{pecie. 

Tunts may receive two millions § in foreign 
merchandile, and fells its own for two millions five 
hundred thovfand livres |.. The French engrofs 
two thirds of this traffic, and the Tufcans the reft. 
This commerce is fupported and carried on nearly 
in the fame manner as every traffic in other ftates, 
of Barbary. 

Tue trade carried on at Tripoli is the feaft con- 
fiderable, The country ts fo wretched, that no- 
thing can be imported thither but feme hardware 
of little value. The exports of wool, fenna, athes, 
wax, and pulfe, are fearce worth notice, But 
though this coaft is of {mall advantage to com- 

merce, 

* 43,7501. + 52,5001. ¢ About 37,co0!. on an avee 
rare, § 87,5001 = Il 100,375]. 
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merce, by the little it can furnith; and thoogh it seam 
is detrimental to it by the piracies that ate exer- XI. 
cifed there, the weftern coaft of Africa fully com- “7” 
penfates thefe lofles by the benefits it procutes to 

the American colonies. 

Tue coaft of this immenfe country extends Climate of 
from the ftraits of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good or er 
Hope. All its inhabitants are black. ‘The caufe esta 
of this fingularity has been the fubject of much in- the name 

,?) eco 
quivy, which hath given rife toa variety of fyftems. of Guinea. 
Some have abfurdly fuppofed, that the negroes be- 
ing the defcendents of Cain, have had this mark 
of infamy ftamped upon them, as a punifhment 
for the fratricide of their anceftor. If it were fo, 
it mutt be allowed, that his pofterity have made a 
fevere atonement for his crime; and that the de- 
fcendents of the pacific Abel, have thoroughly 
avenged the blood of their innocent father. 

Bet waving the difcuffion of fuch ridiculous 
fancies, let us inquire whether it is poffible that 
the negroes fhou'd derive their colour from the 
climate they inhabit ? Some philofophers and emi- 
nent naturalifts are of this opinion. There are no . 
negroes, fay they, but in the hotteft countries. 

Their colour becomes darker, the nearer they ap- 
proach to the equatcr. It becomes lighter or 
more bright at the extremities of the torrid zone. 
The whole human {pecies in general contract white- 
neis from the fhow, and grow tanned in the fun. 
Various fhades may be obferved from white to 
black, and from black to white, marked out as 

it 
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Boo it weee By the patallel ‘degrees which cut the earth 


PEC 


frora the eqoator to the poles, Lf the zones, ima+ 

'gingd by the isiveritors of the Iphere, were repre 
fented by real bands, one might petotive the jerty 
colour of the natives infenfibly decreafe to the'right 
and lef¢ as far as the two tropics; from thence the 
brown colour of the inhabitants grow palet and 
brighter to the polar circles, by fhades of white, 
becoming more and more brilliant. But it is 
fomewhat remarkable, that nature, which hath 
lavifhed the brightnefs of the moft beautiful co- 
lours on the fkin and plamage of animals, and on 
vegetables and metals, fhould, properly fpeaking, 
have left men without colour, fince black and 
white are nothing but the beginning and ab- 
fence of all colours. 

Wuarever be the original-and radical caufe of 
that variety of complexion in the human {pecies, 
it ig agreed, that thiscomplexion is owing to a ge- 
latigous fubftance that is lodged between the ca- 
ticle and the fkin. This fub{tance is blackifh in 
negroes, brown in olive coloured or fwarthy peo- 


_ ple, white in Europeans, and diverlified with red 


difh {pots in people who have extremely hight or 
red hair. 

Anatomy hath difcovered, that in negroes the 
fubftance of the brain is blackith, that the pineal 
gland is entirely black, and their’ blood is of a 
much deeper red than thet of white people, 
Their tkin is always hotter, and their pulle quick 
er. The paffions, therefore, of fear and love, are 

‘ carried 
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tied to excels among thefe people; and this.is the Boo K 

reafon why they.are more efleminate, more indos xi. 

lent, more weak, and unhappily more. fit for fla 

very, Befides, their intelle&ual faculties being, 

neatly exbaufted by the exceffes of fenfual plea. 

fures, they have neither memory nor underftanding, 

to fuppig by art the. deficiency of their ftrength. 

‘Their hair, it is faid, is curled, becaufe, having 

to penetrate through a net-work of a more denfe 

and tenacious fubftance, it becomes twifted, and 

cannot be lengthened out. The fweat of the ne- 

groes diffufes a ftrong and difagreeable odour, be- 

caufe it is impregnated with that thick and rancid 

greafe which hath been long lodged, and flowly 

oozes out between the cuticle and the fkin. This 

fubftance is fo palpable, that one may diftinguith 

in it with a microfcope a fediment formed in little 

blackith globules. Hence the perfpiration of a ne« 

gro, when it is copious, tinges the linnen cloth 

which wipes it off, One of the inconveniences of 

this black colour, an emblem of the night which 

confounds all objects, is, that the negroes have 

been obliged, in order to be known at a diflance, 

ta flafh thermpfelves, and mark their fkins with dif- 

ferent colours. This cuftom is general, efpecially 

among the wandering tribes of this people. As 

we find it, however, eftablifhed among the fava- 

ges of Tartary and Canada, it may be doubtful 

whether the practice does not rather arife from 

_ the roving way of life, than from the nature of 

their complexion. 
. Ana- 
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soox ‘Aiatrour ‘hath gore further, and difcovered 
. x1. the origin of the blacknely OF negroes in the prin- 
“ciples of generation. Nothing otore it fhovld 
" feem would be neceffary to prove, that negroes are 
a particular fpecies of men. For if any thing dif- 
ctiminates the {pecies, or the claffes in each fpecies, 
it is éertainly the difference of the femeh. The 
colour of the negroes is, therefore, falfely fup- 
pofed tobe owing to the climate, fince in Africa, 
under the fame parallels, the eaftern coaft has no 
negroes, and even produces white people; and 
that in America the heat of the fun, and nature of 
the foil have never produced any negroes. 
Tuoven it fhould be allowed, that the weftern 
coaft of Africa is the hotteft region of the whole 
globe, the only inference to be deduced from this, 
would be, that there are climates proper only to 
certain fpecies, or certain {pecies adapted to parti- 
cular climates ; but not that the difference of cli- 
mates would change the fame ipecies from white to 
black. The fun has not the power of altering 
and modifying the germina of reproduGion. White 
peuple never become black in Africa, nor negroes 
white in America, An union, indeed, between 
the fexes of thefe rwo {pecies, produces the meftees, 
who partake equally of the colour, features, and 
complexion of borh, If man were originally white, 
it muft be-fuppofed, that having been created 
neater tthe frigid than to the torrid zone, he 
peopled the earth fucceffively from the poles to the 


eqnaiey while, on the contrary, the-ferfilixy of 
oh 
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the glube between the tropics, is a prefumption, Bo 0 K 
that it has been peopled from the equator to the XI. 
poles. ar : myroniet 

Tue climate inhabited by the negroes, exhibits 
no palpable variations bur fuch as may be occafi- 
oned by fands or moraffes. The almoft infuppor- 
table heat of their days, is fucceeded by very cool 
and refrefhing nights, with this difference only, 
that they are lefs fo in the rainy feafons than in 
the times of drought. The dew, lefs profufe uh- 
der a cloudy fky than under a ferene horizon, Is 
undoubtedly the caufe of this fingularity. 

From the frontiers of the empite of Motocco, Soil of 
as far as Senegal, the land is entirely barren. 
Some Arabs, the defcendants of thofe who cons 
quered Barbary, and fome Moors, the ancient in- 
habitants of the country, lead a miferable wander- 
ing life amidft thofe burning and dry fands, which 
are finally loft in the vaft folitudes of Sahara. 

Tue banks of the Niger, Gambia, and Sierra 
Leona, and thole of fome lefs confiderable rivers, 
which, flow in that long fpace that intervenes be- 
tween thefe principal rivers, exhibit proofs of the 
greateft fertility. Maize grows there without 
gyuch cultivation, as well as all the fruits that are 
natural to America: and the care of flocks con- 
ititutes alnsoft the fole employment of the inhabi- 
tants, They are fond of mare’s milk, which is their 
principal nourifhment, and travel but little; be- 
caufe they have no wants to induce them to leave 
their country. 


Vou. IIL. Dd Tus 
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BooK Tus inhabitants of Cape Monte environed ‘on 


XI. 


every fide by fands, form a nation entirely fepara- 


~ ted from the reft bf Africa. In the rice of their 


marfhes confifts all their nourifhment and their fole 
riches. Of this they fell a {mall quantity to the 
Europeans, for which they receive in exchange 
brandy and hard-ware. 

From the Cape of Palmas to the river Volta, 
the inhabitants are traders and hufbandmen. They 
are hufbandmen, becaufe their land, though ftony, 
abundantly tequites the neceflary labour and ex- 
pence of elearing t. They are traders, becaufe 
they have behind them nations which furnifh them 
with gold, copper, ivory, and flaves ; and becaufle 
nothing obftruéts a continued communication be- 
tween the people of the country and thofe of the 
eoaft, It isthe fole country in Afiica, where, in 
a long {pace there are no deferts or deep rivers to 
ebftrua the traveller, and where water and the 
means of fubfifterce may be found. 

Between the river of Volta and that of Caf- 
bary, the coait is flat, fertile, populous and culti- 
vated. The country which extends from Calbary 
to Gabon is very different. Almoit totally cover- 
ed with thick forefts, producing little fruit and 
no corn, it may be {gid to be rather inhabited by 
wild beafts than by men. Though the rains are 
there very frequent and copious, as they muft be 
under the Equator, the land 7s fo fandy, that im- 
mediately after the fhowers are fallen, there re- 


mains act the leait appearance of moilture. 
To 
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To the fouth of the line, dnd as far as Zara,poox 
thé ‘coaft prefents an agreeable profpedt. Low x1. 


at its beginning, it gradually rifes, and exhibits a‘ 


{cene of cultivated fields, intermixca with woods, 
always verdant, and of meadows covered with 
palm-trees. 

From Zara to Coanza, and ftill further, the 
coaft is in general high and craggy. Jn the inte- 
rior parts of this country is an elevated plain, thé 
foil of which is compofed of a large, thick and 
fertile fand. 

A little beyond Coanza a barren region inter- 
venes, of above two hundred leagues in extent, 
which is terminated by the country of the Hotten- 
tots. In this long ipace, there are no inhabitants 
known exccpt the Cimbebes, with whom no inter- 
courfe is kept up. 

Tue varieties, obfervable on the fhores of the 
weit of Africa, do not prevent them from enjoy- 
ing a very extraordinary, and, perhaps, a fingular 
advantage. On this immentfe coaft, thofe tremen- 
dous rocks are no where feen, which are fo alarm- 
ing to the havigator. The fea is univerfally calm, 
the wind regular, and the anchorage fecure. Se= 
veral excellent havens are here to be met with, 
where che mariner unmolefted may purfue the 
Jabours which the refitting of large fhips re- 
quire. 

Tue winds and currents, during fix months of 
the year, from April to November, have nearly 


the fame dircétion. To the fouth of the line, the 
Dd a2 fouth- 
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BOO K fouth-ealt wind predominates, and the direction of 
x1, the currents is towards the north; “and to the north 
, Sm! of the line, the eaft wind prevails, and the direc- 
tion of the currents is towards the north-eaft. Dur- 
ing the fix other months, florms, by intervals, 
change the direction of the wind, bur it no longer 
blows wich the fame violence: the {pring of the 
air fees to be relaxed. The caufe of this varia- 
tion appears to influence the direction of the cur- 
rents: to the north of the line, they tend to the 
fouth- weft, beyond the line to the fouth. 

Gorem-  Vacue conjectures can only be formed with re- 

gi ora gard to every thing which refpeéts the interior 

Ja cea parts of Africa; but it is a fact well authenti- 

neisof thecated, that throughout the-whole extent of the 

coat of : : : 

Guinea. cCoaft the government is arbitrary. Whether the 
defpotic fovereign afcends the throne by right of 
birth, or by election, the people have no other 
law bur his will. 

But what will feem extraordinary to the inha- 
bitants of Europe, where the great number of he- 
reditary monarchies obftrudts the tranquillity of 
elective governments, and the profperity of all free 
ftates, is, that in* Africa, the countries which are 
leaft liable to revolutions, are thofe, which have 
preferved the right of electing their chiefs. This 
is ufually an old man, whofe wifdom is generally 
known. The manner, in which this choice is made, 
is very imple; but it is only fuited to very fmall 

-ftates. In three days the people, by mutual con- 
fent, meet at tae houfe of that citizen who appears 


to 


t 
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to them the moft proper perfon to be their fowe- Book 
reign. If the feffrages are divided, he who has x1. 
obtained the greateft number of them, names cn’ 

the fourth day one of thofe who have had fewer 

voices than himfelf. Every freeman hath a right 

to vote. There are even fome tribes where the 

women enjoy this privilege. 

Sucu is, excepting the hereditary kingdoms of 
Benin and Juda, the manner in which that little 
group of ftates that are to the morth of the line, is 
formed, To the fouth we meet with Mayumba and 
Cilingo, where chiefs are admitted among the mini- 
{ters of religion; and with the empires of Loango 
and Congo, where the crown is perpetual in the 
male fine, by the female fide; that is, the eldeft 
fon of the king’s eldeft fifter inherits the throne, 
when it becomes vacant. Thefe people believe, 
that a child is much more certainly the fon of his 
mother, than of the man whom fhe marries: they 
cruft rather tothe time of delivery which they fee, 
than to that of conception, of which they are not 
witnefles. 

Tess nations live in 2 total ignorance of that 
art fo revered among us, under the name of poli- 
tics. They do not, however, neglect to obierve 
fome of its formaluies. The cuflom of fending 
embafiies is familiar to them, whether to follicit aid 
againft a powerful enemy, or to requeit a media- 
tor in their diffcrences, or to congratulate others 
upon their fuccefies, upon the birth of a child, or 
npon the falling of a fhower after a great drought. 

Dd 3 The 
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Book The envoy nmft never ftay longer than a day at 
Xi, the place of his miffion ; nor tavel dating the 
‘night in the flates of a foreign prince. He is 
pteceded by adrum, which snnocnces from afar 
his dignity, and he is accompanied by five or fix 
friends. In thofe places where he flops to refrefhs 
himfelf, he is received with refpeét y but be cane 
not depart before the fun rifes, and withomt the 
ceremony of his hoft aflembling fome perfons ta 
witnefs that no accident hath happened to him. In 
other refpedts, thefe people are flrangers to any ne- 
gociations that are in the leaft complicated. They 
never enrer into any flipulations for the paft, nor for 
the future; but confine themfelves wholly to the 
prefent. Hence we may conclude, that thefe natt- 
ens cannot have regular or fettled connections witht 

the other rarts of the globe. 

Tuer fyftem of war is as little complicated as 
their politics. None of thefe governments retain 
troops in pay. Every freernan is by condition 4 
foldier. All take wp arms to guard their fron. 
tiers, or to make excutfions in queft of booty. 
The officers ate chofén by the foldiers, and the 
choice is confirmed by the prince. The army 
marches, and moft frequently the hoftilities, whieh 
are beoun in the morning, are terminated in the 
evening. At leaft, the incurfion never continues 
for any Iength of time; for as they have no ma- 
gazines, the want of fubfiftence obliges them ta 
tetire. It would prove a great misfortune to thefe 


people, 
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people, if they were acquainted with the art of BOOK 
keeping the field fifteen days together. XE 

Tue defire of extending their territories is not 
the caufe of the diflurbances which frequently 
throw thefe countries into confufion. An infult 
committed in a ceremony, aclandefline or violent 
tobbery, the rape of a daughter; thefe are the or- 
dinary occafions of awar. The day after rhe bat. 
tle, each fide redeems their refpective prifoners. 
They are exchanged for merchandife, or for Naves. 
No portion of the territory is ever ceded, the 
whole belongs to the community, whofe chicf 
fixes the extent which every perfon 1s 0 cultivate, 
in order to reap the fruits of it. 

Tuis manner of terminating differences is not 
merely that of little ftates, whofe chiefs are tco 
wife to afpire after enlarging their dominions, and 
too much advanced in years not to be fond of 
peace. Great empires are obliged to conform to 
thefe principles wih neighbours much weaker than 
themfelves. The fovereign has never any ftand- 
ing army, and though he difpofes at pleafure of 
the lives of the governors of his provinces, he 
prefcribes them no rules of adminiftration. Thefe 
are petty princes, who for fear of being fuf- 
pected of ambition and punifhed with death, 
live in contord with the elective colonies which 
furround them. Unanimity between the more 
confiderable powers and the fmaller flates, is pre- 
ferved as much by the great authcrity the prince 
hath over his fubjeéts, as by the impoffibility there 

Dd 4 is 
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Boo x ivf his exerting it as he pleafes. Ble can only 
Xt. ftrike 2 fingle blow, or caufe’ a Hingle ead t0 bs 
Sietiyo? Houck off. He may, indeed, command that his 
Tieutenant fhould be affaffinared, and the whole 
province will obey his orders, but were he td 
command ali the inhabirants of a province to be 
put to death, he would find no one ready to exe- 
cote his orders; nor would he be able to excite 
any other province to take up arms again& that 
which difobeyed him. His power againft indivi- 
duals is unilimitted ; but he can do very little againft 
the whole colleétive body. 

Anorner reafon which prevents the fmall ftates 
from being enflaved by the great ones, is, that 
thefe people annex no idea to the glory of con- 
guefts. Thé only perfon, who appears to have 
been animated with it, was a flave broker, who, 
from his infancy, had frequented the Europeati 
vefiels, and who, in his riper years, had made a 
voyage to Portugal, Every thing he faw and 
heard, fired his imaginauon and taught him that a 
gteat name was frequently acquired by being the 
caufe of great calamities. At his return into his 
country, be felt himfclt greatly humiliated at be- 
ing obliged to obey people leis enlightened’ that 
fiumfelf. His intrigues raifed him to the dignity 
wf chief of the Acanis, and he prevailed on them 
to take up arms againit their neighbours, Nothing 
could oppote his valour, and big dominion extend- 
ed @yer more than an hundred leagues of coat, of 
which Anamabou was the center. As his death 

BO, 
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noone dared to fucceed him: aie iadaneien K 
of his authoriry failing” at once, ¢very thing re- ae 
turned to its former ftyation. 

Tue Chriftian and Mohammedan religion feem 
ta have taken poffefiion of the two extremities of 
that part of the weft of Africa, which is frequented 
by the Europeans. The mufielmen of Barbary 
have carried their religious fyftem to the people of 
the Cape de Verd iflands, who have extended it {till 
further. -In proportion as thefe religious opinions 
have been diftant from their fource, they have un- 
dergone fo great an alteration, that each kingdom, 
each village, each family maintained a different 
fyftem. Excepting circumcifion, which is univer- 
fal, ic would fcarcely be imagined that thefe peo- 
pie * profefled the fame worfhip. This religion 
does not penetrate beyond the cape of Monta, 
whofe inhabitants have no communication with their 
neighbours, 

Wauat the Arabs had done to the north of the 
line for the Coran, the Portuguefe afterwards 
did to the fouth for the Gofpel. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, they eftablifhed it from 
the country of Benguela to Zara. A mode of 
worthip, which offered fure and eafy means for the 
expiation of all crimes was perfectly agreeable to 
the tafte of nations, whofe religion did not afford 
them fuch comfortable profpe&s, If it was af- 
terwards profcribed in feveral ftates it was owing 
to the excefles of thofe who propagated it, which 
drew upon it this’ difgrace. It hath even beep 

totally 
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Boo Ktoally difguifed in the countries where it has been 
Xi. prelerved, a few trifling, ceremonies are the daly 
“ene semains of it, =. 

Tue toafts whick are if the center have pre- 
ferved fome bocal fuperititions, whofe orizin otuk 
be.wery ancients. They conftt in she worhhip of 
thas innunserable maelitude of divinities or Feti- 
ches, whichevery perfon makes after his own fan- 
ty and for his owa ufe ; a the belief auguries, 
trials by fre and botling water, and in the power 
of Gris-Gris. There are fome fuperilitions more 
dangerous; | mean that blind confidence which 
they repof in the priefts who are the miniflers and 
promoters of them; thefe are intrufted with che 
facred depofit of the national traditions: and pre- 
tend to prophecy. The correfpondence which they 
are fuppofed wa hold with the evil {pirit makes 
them confidered as the arbiters of the barrennefs 
and fertility of the country. On this account the 
fir fruits are always offered to them. All their 
other errors have a focial tendeacy, and conf{pire 
to render man mofe humane and peaceable. 

Tax different religions which are fpread through 
Africa, have not changed the manner of living , 
becaufe the influence of the climate there is fo pre- 
dominaet, that opiniens have but little effect up. 
on thes manners, The houfes are always built of 
the branches of the palin-tree, moft commonly of 
earth and covered with flraw, ofiers, or reeds, 
Theig ferngure confifts felely of bafkets, earthen 
pots, mata which ferve as beds, and cabalathes of 


which 
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which ail their utenfils are made. A pirdle round sao x 
the loins is their only apparel. They liveon game, Xf. 
oth, fruit, rice, or on bread made of maize, it- 
baked. Their drink is the wine of the Palm-tree. 

Arts are unknown amonpit them. All their Ia- 
‘bours are confined to certain ruftic employments, 
Scarce one hundredth part of their country is cul- 
tivared, and that in @ very wretched manner, ¢i- 

ther by poor people, or by flaves, who, from theig 
indolence and ftation, have the greateft averfion 
ftom labour. 

Tuere is a greater variety obfervable in their 
mannets than in their wants. On the'banks of the 
Niger, the women are generally handfome, if 
beauty confifts in fymmetry of proportion and not 
in colour. Modeft, affable and faithful, an air of 
innocence appears in their looks and their language 
is an indication of their bafhfulnefs. The names 
of Zilia, Calypfo, Fanny, Zama, which feem to be 
names of pleafure, are pronounced with an inflece 
tion of voice, of the foftnefs and fweetnefs of 
which our organs are not fufceptible. The men 
are of a proper fize, their fhia is as black as ebony, 
and their features and countenances pleafing. The 
habit of taming horles and hunting wild beafts 
gives them an air of dignity, They do noteafily put 
up with an affront, but the example of thofe ani- 
mals they have reared, infpires them with bound: 
lefs gratitude for a mafter who treats them with 
induigence. It is impoffibie to find fervants more 
attentive, more fober, and who have ftronger at- 

tachmentts 
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‘Bae x tachinenis 3‘ bur they do not’ make good hufband- 
ti. men; becaule their body is not habicuated .tor 
“w= ffoup and bend xowards the ground, in order to 

clear ig. - 

" ‘Tug complexion of the Africans degenerates 
tofards tht ealt. The people of this climate 
até Grong; bur thor, They have an air of 
firength, which is denoted by firm mufeles; and 
the features of their faces are fpread out, and have 
no expreffion, The figures impreffed on their 
foreheads and on their cheeks increafe their natu- 
ral deformity. An ungrateful foil, which is not 
imiproveabie by culture, bas forced them to have 
recourfe to fifhing, though the fea, which they can 
icarce venture upon an account of a bar that runs 
along the coaft, feems to divert them from it, 
Thus repulfed, as it were, by the elements, they 
have fought for aid among adjacent nations more 
favoured by nature ; from whom they have de- 
rived their fubliftence by felling them falt. A 
fpirit of traffic hath been diffuled among them 
fince the arrival of the Europeans; becaufe ideas 
are unfokled in all men in proportion to the varie- 
ty of objeéts that are prefented to them , and be- 
cavfe more combinations are neceffary to barter a 
flave for Several forts of merchandife, than to fell 
a bufhel, of falr. Befides, though they are well 
adapted to all employments where Areagth only is 
required, yet they are unfit for the internal duties 
of domeftic hfe. This condition of lifesis repug- 
* pant to dieir cuftoms, -according to which they 
are 
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ate paid feparately fer every thing they do. And, goo0x 
- indeed, the reciprocation of daily labour and daily x1. 
recompence?@ perhaps, one of the beft incentives’ 
to indultry ie. ail men. The wives of thefe 
mercantile negrges fhare all their labours except 
that of fifhing, They have neither the amiable- 
nefs, modefty, difcretion nor beauty of the wo- 
men of the Niger, and they appear to have lefs 
fenfibilty. In comparing the two nations it might 
perhaps, be imagined, that the one confifts of the 
loweft clafs of people in a polithed and civilized | 
city, and that the other hath enjoyed the advan- 
tages of fuperior education. Their language is a 
{trong indication of their character. The accents 
of the one have an extreme fweetnefs, thofe of the 
other, are harfh and dry like the foil they inhabit. 
Their vivacity, even in pleafures, refembles the 
furious tranfports of anger. 
- Beyonp the river Volta, in Benin, and in the 
Other countries, known under the general name 
of the Golden Coaft, the people have a {mooth 
fkin, and of a dark black colour; their teeth are 
beautiful; they are of a middling ftature, but well 
fhaped, and have a bafhful countenance. Their 
faces though agreeable enough would be much 
more fo, if the women were not ufed to {car them, 
" and the men to burn their foreheads. The ba- 
fis of their creed is a metempfycolis of a peculiar 
kind; they believe, that in whatever place they 
remove to, or wherever they are tranfported, they 
Shall return after their death, whether caufed by 
the 
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Bo ok the laws of nature, or by theit own hands, to their 

Xi, native country. This convidion conttitutes their 

bomewe hanninels ; becaufe they confider, Vhs country as 

the mo delightful abode seshicls usiverie. This 

pleafing error conduces to humetiize them. Fee 

reigners, who refide in this climate, are treated 

with refpedctful civility, from a perfuafion that they 

are come there to receive the recompence due to 

their condud&t. This people have a difpofition to 

chearfulnels not obfervable in the neighbouring 

nations ; they are inclined to labour, have a ready 

conception, a folidity of judgment, principles of 

equity feldem altered by circumftances, and a 

gregt facility of adapting themfelves to foreign 

manners. They are tenacious of their commers 

cial cuftoms, even when they are not advantageous 

tothem. The method of trafficking with them 

was, for along time, the fame that had been at firft 

practifed amangthem. The frft veffel that arriv- 

ed difpofed of its cargo before another was pers 

mitted to trade. Each had ys turn, The come 

modities were fold at the fame fixed price to all, 

ir is but yery lately chat che nation hath refolved to 

avail itfelf of the advantages it might derive from 

the aumber ef European nations frequenting its 
ports, 

Tas people fituazed beeween the Line and Zara, 
have all a great refemblance to one another. They 
are well made. Their bodies are lef robnft than 
thole of the inhabicants to the nosth of ghe equa- 
tor, and thoogh there are {ome marks on theif 

faces, 
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faces, none of thofe {cars ate to be perceived Boo K 
which ate fo fhacking at fir fight. Their food 1. 
is fimple, and their life frugal. They love eale“—-w—” 
and never jabour beyond their flrength. Their 
feafls are accompanied with military fports, which 
revive the idea of our ancient tournaments; with 
this difference, that in Europe they confirured 
the exercifes of a warlike nation, whereas in 
Africa they are the amufemeats of a timid people, 
The women are mot admitted to thefe public di- 
verfions. Affiembled together in certain houfes 
they ipend the day ia private, and no men are ever 
admitred into their fociery. The pride of rank 
is the ftrongeft paffion of thefe people, who are 
naturally peaceable. A certain degree of cere- 
mony obtains both at the court of princes and in 
private life. Upon the molt trivial occurrences, 
they haften to their friends either to congratulate 
them or to candole wita them. .A marriage occa- 
fions vifiting for three months. The funeral ab- 
fequies of a perfon of diftinction continue fome- 
times two years. Thofe who were connected to 
him, in any degree, carry his remains through f- 
veral provinces. The crowd gathers as they pro- 
ceed, and no perfon departs, till the corpfe is de- 
pofited in the tomb, with all the demanftrations of 
the deepeft forrow. So determined a tafte for ce- 
remony hath proved favourable to fuperftition, and 
fuperftition hath promoted a fpirit of indolence. 
In thefe countries,jthe ‘earth fufficiently fertile, 
without requiring much labour, is only cultivated 
é va 
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2 00 K by women, whom fervicude or penury condemn to 
Xt. _ this drudgery. Men flaves, or free men if poor, 
"are employed in humtidg and fifhing, or ate de- 
ftined to augment the retinue of the great. There 
is in this nation in general lefs equality berween 
the two fexes, than is found among their neigh- 
hours. Birth and rank here impart to fome wo- 
_ men the right of choofidg a hufband, whom they 
keep in the moft extreme fubjedtion, They have 
even the right, whenever they are diffatisfied with 
theit choice, of condemning him to flavery; and 
it is to be imagined that they freely make ufe of 
this privilege, however humiliating it may be to 
the two fexes. For, what is that man, whom a 
woman can make her flave? He is good neither 

for her, nor for himéelf. 

From Zara to the river of Coahza, the ancient 

_ cultoms ftill remain; but they are blended with a 
confufed mixture of European manners, which 
are not to be found elfewhere. It is probable that 
the Portyguefe, who have large fettlements in this 
, Sountry, and who were defirous of introducing 
" the chriftian religion among them, had a greater 

' intercourfe with them than they had with other 

, nations, who having only factories to the north of 

,the fine, hsve been only employed.in carrying on 
their commerce. 

Tax reades nted not be told, that all we have 
related concerning the people of Guinea, ought 
only to bevspplied to that clafa which, in all coun- 
aries, fampa’ the character of a nation. The in- 

ferior 
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ferior orders and flaves are Avene: removed fan BOOK 
this refemblance, in proportion as they aredebafed xt, 
or degraded’ by their occupations or their condi- “~~ 
tions. The moft difcerning inquirers havé, how- 
ever, imagined that the difference of conditions 
did not produce in this people varieties fo diftin- 
guithable as we find in the flates which are fituated 
between the Elbe and the Tiber, which are nearly 
of the fame extent of country as the Niger and 
the Coanza. The further men depart from na- 
ture, the lefs muft chey refemble one another. The 
multiplicity of civil and political inftitutions ne- 
ceffarily occafions a difference in the moral charac- 
ter and in the natural cuftoms of men, which is 
unknown to focieties lefs complicated. Befides, 
nature being more powerful under the torrid than 
under the temperate zone, does not permit the 
influence of manners to exert itlclf fo ‘ftrongly. 
Men in thefe countries bear a greater fimilitude to 
one another, becaufe they owe every thing to na- 
ture, and very little to art. In Europe, an exten- 
five and diverfified commerce, varying and mul- 
tiplying the enjoyments, the fortunes and feveral 
conditions of men, adds likewile to the diffe- 
rences Which the climate, the laws and the com- 
mon prejudices have eftablifhed among active and 
Jaborious nations. 

In Guinea, trade has never been able to caufe Ancient 
a material alteration in the manners of its inhabi- Guinea, 
‘tants. It formerly confifted of certain exchanges 
of fale and dried fifh, which were coniumed by 

Vou. IL. Ee the 
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BOOK the nations remote from the coaft, Thele gave, 
‘x1. in retorn ftuffs made of a kind of thread, which 
wo was only a woody fubftance, clofely adhering to 
the inner fide of the bark of a particular tree in 
. thefe climates. The air hardens it, and renders 
it fit for every kind of weaving. Bonnets, {carfs, 
and aprons to ferve for girdles, are made-of it, 
which vary in fhape according to the particular 
node of each nation. The natural colour of the 
thread isa pale grey. The dew, which bleaches 
our flax, gives it a citron colour, which rich peo- 
ple prefer. The black dye, generally ufed among 
the people, is extracted from the bark of the tree 
of which chis thread is made, by fimple infufion 
in water. As this chread readily takes all colourss 
this bath induced the people to work it up into 
different figures of men, birds and quadrupeds. 
The ftuffs thus wrought, ferve to hang their apart- 
ments with, to cover their feats, and for other 

. kinds of furniture. 

Tux firft Europeans, who frequented the weftern 
coafts'of Airica, fixed a value on wax, ivory, and 
gdm, which before had none. They gave a price 
to pold, from which they drew at moft three thon- 
fand marks a year. Their reftlefs avarice, which hath 
never been fatisfied with this produce, made them 
frequently concert expedients‘to augment is. They 
flatrer themilves, that their defigne will foon, be 
fuccefsful by the following fcherhe. 

In the interior parts of Africa, under the twelfth 
or thirteenth degred of north latiude,, there is, 


fays 
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{ays a modern traveller, a pretty large country, BooK 


known by the name of Bambuck. It is not fub- 


jet eo a particular king, but governed by village 


bords, called Farims. . Thefe hereditary and in- 
dependént chiefs are all obliged to unite for the 
defence of the ftare, when it is either attacked as 
acommunity, or only in any one of its branches. 

' Tue territory of this ariftocratical ftate is dry, 
and barrén. It produces neither maize, rice, nor 
pulfe. The infupportable heats it is fub,ect to, 
proceed in part from its being furrounded by high 
mountains, which prevent the wind from refreth- 
ing the air. The climate is as unwholefome as it 
is difagrecable : vapours, which continually iffue 
from the bowels of a foil replete with minerals, 
render this country unfit to live in, efpecially to 
ftrangers. 

It is gold that hath made this miferable country an 
obieét worthy of notice: gold, which in the eyes of 
the covetous man, feems to compenfate for all the 
evils of nature, though in reality it increafes them 
all. This metal ts fo common in this country, that it 
is found almoft indifcriminately every where. To 
obtain it, fometimes it is fufficient to fcrape the 
furface of the earth, that is clayifh, hghr and 
mixed with fand. When the mine is very rich, it 
is digged only tothe depth of a few feet, and 
never deeper ; though it has been obfervec, thar 
the lower it was digged, the more gold the iol 
afforced., The miners are too indolent to purfue 
atoil which conftantly becomes more tedious and 

eu Ee 2 too 
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BOO K too ignorant ta prevent the incariveniences it would 

* I. be attended with. Their negligence and their 

aoe folly are in this infkance fg extraordinary, that in 
wafhing the gold, in order to {eparate it from the 
earth, they only preferve the largey*pieces: the 
light parts pals away with the water, which flows 
down an inclined plain. 

Tue inhabitants of Bambuck do not work thefe 
mipes at all times, nor are they at liberty to do it 
when they pleafe. They are obliged to wait till 
private or public wants determine the Farims to 
grant this permiffion. When it is proclaimed, all 
who are able to avail themfelves of this advantage 
meet at the appointed place, ‘When their work is 
finifhed, a divifion is made. Half of the gold 
goes to the lord, and the remainder is equally di- 
ftributed among the fabourers, Thofe who wane 
gold at any other time than that of the general 
digging, fearck for it in the beds of the rivers, 
where 1 is very common. 

Trg French and Enghith have fucceffively been 
defirous of appropriating to themfelves thefe real 
or imaginary riches, Some thought they could 
reach this country by the Niger, others by the 
Salam, Far from having fucceeded in their at- 
tempts of becoming mafters , “ this country, they 
have not yet afcertained its exiftence. The unfuc- 
cefsfulnels of paft efforts hath redoubled the acti- 
vity of fanguine minds: fenfible and judicious 
merchante-@mve thalen to limit themitlies to a 

Con 






commerce much more im rt 
flaves. ‘ 7 
THe property which fome meh have, acquired 


ant, which is that of 8 oo ¥ 


over othets in Guinea, is of very high antiquity. merce of 


It is generally eftablithed there, excepting in fome nm 
{mall diftri€ts, where liberty hath, as it were, re- 
tired and is ftill maintained. No proprietor, how- 
ever, has a right to fell a man who is borh in 4 
ftace of fervitude. Hecan only difpofe of thofe 
flaves whom he gets, whether by war, in which 
every prifoner is a flave unlefs exchanged, or in 
lieu of compenfation for fome injuty ; or if he 
hath received them asa teftimony of acknowledg- 
tment. This law, which feetns to be made in fa- 
vour of one who is born a flave, to indulge him 
with the enjoyment of his family and of his coun- 
try, is yet ineffectual, fince the Eutopeans have 
eftablifhed luxury on the coalts of Africa. It is 
tvery day eluded by concerted quarrels, which two 
proprietors mutually diffemble, in order to be re- 
ciprocally condemned, each in his turn, to a fine,‘ 
which is paid in perfons born flaves, the difpofal 
of whom is allowed by the fanétion of the fame 
law. 

Corrvpriox, cotitraty to its ordinary progrels, 
hath advanced from private perfons to princes. 
The procuring of flaves hath given frequent occa- 
fion ta wars, as they are excited in Europe in or- 
der to obtain foldiers. The cuftom has been efta 
blithed of punifhing with gavery not only thole 
who have attempted the lives or properties of 

Ee 3 CILIZENs, 
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ki rwho were incapable of pay. 


ing their debts, and thofe who hate violated con- 
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“jogal faith. This punithment, in procefs of time, 


has been inflicted for the molt trivial offences, af- 
ter having been at firft relerved only for the great- 
eft crimes. Prohibitions even of things indifie- 
rent have been conftantly multiplied, in order to 
increafe the revenues raifed from the fines by in- 
creafing the number of offences. Injuftice hath 
known no bounds or reftraints. At a great dif- 
tance from the coalt, there are chiefs, who give 
orders for every thing they meet with in the vil- 
lages around them to be carried off. ‘Fhe chil- 
dren are thrown into facks: the men and women 


are gagged to ftifle their cries. If the ravagers 


are ftopped by a fuperior force, they are conducted 
before the prince, who always difowns the com- 
miffion he has given, and under pretence of do- 
ing juftice, inftantly fells his agents to the ships 
he has treated with. 

Noiwitustanpine thefe infamous arts, the 
people of the coafl have found it impoffible to 
fupply the demands of the merchants, ‘They 
have experienced what every nation muft, that can 
trade only with its nominal ftock. Slaves are to 
the commerce of Europeans in Africa, what gold 
is in the commerce we carry on in the new world. 

The heads of the negroes ieprefent the ftock of 
the ftate of Guinea, Every day this ftock is car. 
nied off, and nothing | is kfc them but articles of 
confurption. Their capital gradually vanithes,, 

be- 
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becaufe it cannot be renewed, by reafon of the goox 
fpeedy confuniptions, Thus the trade for blacks xr. 
would long fince have been entirely loft, if the 
inhabitants of the coafts had not imparted their 

luxury to the people of the inland countries, from 

whom they now draw the greateft part of the 

flaves that are put into our hands. Thus the trade 

of the Europeans, by gradual advances, has al- 

moft exhaufted the only vendible SOMIMICAIECS of 

this nation. 

In the {pace of twenty years this circumftance 
hath raifed the price of flaves almoft to four times 
above the former coft: the reafon is this. The 
faves are chiefly paid for in merchandife from the 
Eaft-Indies, which has coubled its value in Eu- 
rope. A double quantity of thefe goods muft be 
given in Africa, Thus the colonies of Americas 
where the fale for blacks is concluded, are obliged 
to fupport thefe fevera] augmentations, and cons 
fequently to pay four times more than they former- 
ly did. 

Notwithftanding this, the diftant beopriciot wha 
fells his flave, receives a lefs quantity of merchan- 
dife than the perfon received fifty years ago, who 
fold his flave in the neighbourhood of the coaft. 
The profits intercepted by paffing through diffe- 
rent hands, the expences of tran{port, the impofts, 
fometimes of three pM cext. that muft be paid to 
thofe princes through whofe territories they pafs, 
fink the difference betwixt the fum which the firft 
proprictor receives, and that which the European 

Re 4 trader 
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Booxtrader pays. Thefe expences continually increafe 
Xi, onaccount of the gkest diftances of the places 
wemv—-— where there are ftill flaves to be fold. The fur- 
ther off the firft fale is, the greater will be the 
difficulties attending the jouracy. They will be- 
come fuch, that of the fum which the Egropean 
merchant will be able to pay, there will remain fo 
hittle te offer to the firft feller, that he will rather 
choofe to keep his flave. All trade of this kind will 
then be at anend. In order, therefore, to fupport 
it effectually, our traders muft furnifh at an exor- 
bitant price, and fel in proportion to the colo- 
nies ; which, on their part, not being able to dif- 
pofe of their produce but at a very advanced price, 
will no longer find a confumption for it. Bur till 
that time comes, which is, perhaps, not fo diftant 
as the colonifts imagine, they will, without -the 
Jeaft remorfe, continue to make the lives arid Ja- 
bours of the negroes fubfervient to their interefts. 
They will find navigators who-will hazard the pur- 
chafing of them, and thefe will meet with ryrants 

who will fell them. 

Stave merchants colleét themf.lves into compa- 
nies, and forming a fpecies of caravans, in the 
Space of two or three hundred leagues they con. 
duét Several files of thirty er forty flaves, all laden 
with water and corn which are_neceflary to their 
fubliftence in thofe barren-gieferts through which 

. they pafs. The manner of fecuring them without 
much incommoding their march, is. ingenioully 
contrived. = fork of wood from eight to nine 

feet 
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feet long is put round the neck of each flave. ABooK 
pin of iron rivetted fecures the fork at the back xz, 
part in fuch a manner that the head cannot difen- 
gage itfelf. The handle of the fork, the wood 
of which is very heavy, falls before, and fo em- 
barraffes the perfon who is tied to it, that though 
he has his arms and legs at liberty, he can neither 
walk, nor lift up the fork. When they get ready 
for their march, they range the flaves on the fame 
line, and fupport and tie the extremity of each 
fork on the fhoulder of the foremoft flave, and 
proceed in this manner from one to another, till 
they come tothe firft, the extremity of whofe fork 
is carried by one of the guides. Few reftraints are 
impofed that are not felt by the perfons who im- 
pofe them. In order that thefe traders may enjoy 
the refrefhment of fleep without uneafinefs, they 
tie the arms of every flave to the tail of the fork 
which he carries. In this condition he can nei- 
ther run away nor make any attempt to recover 
his liberty. Thefe precautions have been found 
indifpenfible, becaufe, if the fave can but break 
his chain, he becomes free. The public faith, 
which fecures to the proprietor the poffeffion of his 
flave, and which at all times delivers him up into 
his hands, is filent with regard to a flave and a 
trader who exercifes the moft contemptible of all 
profeffions. 

Great numbers of flaves arrive together, ef-. 
pecially when they come from diftant ccuntrics. 
This arrangement is neceffary, in order to diminith 

the 
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$00 K the expence which is unavoidable in conducting 
xi. them. The interval between one voyage and ano- 
‘ve ther, which by this fyftem of oeconomy is already 
made too diftant, may become ftill greater by par- 
ticular circumftances. The moft ufual are the 
rains, which caufe the rivers to overflow, and put 
a flop to this trade. “The feafon moft favourable 
to travelling in the interior parts of Africa, is 
from February to September; and it is from 
September to March, that the return of thefe 
flave traders produces the greateft plenty of this 

traffic on the coafts, 
Accountof THe trade of the Europeans is carried on to 
the places the fouth and north of the line. The firft coaft, 


ner in known by the name of Angola, hath but three 
which the , ‘ . 

flave trade ports, which are equally free to all nations; thefe 

is cared ore Cabenda, Loango, and Malemba ; and befides 

thefe, two more, of which the Portuguefe are the 

fole mafters, St. Paul de Loando, and £t. Philip 

de Benguela. Thefe latitudes nearly fupply one 

third of the blacks that are carried to America, 

who are neither the moft intelligent, the moft la- 

borious, nor the moft robuit. The fecond coaft, 

known by the general name of the Gold coaft, 

abounds more in harbours, but they are pot equal- 

‘hy favourable to commerce. The reflraint occa- 

fiened by the forts, which the Europeans have 

erected in feveral ‘places, drives away the dealers 

in flaves, They are to be met’ with in much 

larger numbers at Anambou and Calbary, where 

commerce is entircly free. 
Iu 
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in 1768, there were exported out of Africa, BOG K 
404,109 flaves. The Englifh brought up 53,100 XI. 


of them for their iflands; their colonifts on the’ 


sorth continent 6,300; the French 23,500; the — 


Dutch 11,300; the Portuguefe 8,700; and the 
Danes 1,200. All thefe unhappy men cid noe 
arrive at the place of their deftination. In the or- 
dinary courfe of things, the eighth part muft have 
perthed in their paflage. very nition hath 
employed in its colonies the cultivators it hath pur- 
chafed. Great Britain alone has ceded four thou- 
fand of them to the Spaniards, and fraudulently 
introduced about three thoufand in the French fet- 
tlements. 

Ir would bea very great miftake to imagine that 
America regularly receives the fame number of ne- 
eroes, Not to mention the confiderable diminution 
in the number of expeditions to Guinea, on account 
of the war, the arrangements of the laft peace have 
occafioned new lands to be cultivated, which re- 
quired extraordinary fupplies. The number of 
men muft be reduced to fixty thoufand, of ‘which 
the African coafts are deprived every year. Sup- 
pofing that each of thefe flaves cofts on the fpor 
three hundred Jivres,* thofe barbarous regions re- 
ceive eighteen millions + for fo horrid a facrifice. 

Tue French merchant will exclaim, we doubt 
not, at the price which flaves are here ftated at.. 
It is univerfally known that he purchafes them 
much dearer; and that the Englifh and Dutoh 

pure: 
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pooxpurchafe them at a lower price, becaufe they 
x1, are not reduced by the infufficiency of their Afia+ 
‘tic commerce and the imperfection of certain ma- 
nufactures proper to the African trade, to pay, as 
the French merchant does, for commiffion, freight, 
and infurance, in order to draw from foreign ports 
fome merchandife, without which trade cannot be 
carried on. The Portuguefe have ftill another ad- 
vantage over thefe nations. They carry on theit 
expeditions from Brazil; their exchanges are ge- 
nerally made with the tobacco and brandy of their 
own countfy; and they maintain an exclufive 
trade on the coafts, which are two hundred leagues 

long, and forty broad. 

Excepting the Portuguefe, all nations pay for 
flaves with the fame merchandife. Thefe are- 
fabres, firelocks, gun-powder, iron, brandy, hard- 
ware, woollen ftuffs, efpecially Eaft India cottons, 
or thofe which are wrought in Europe, and co- 
loured in the fame manner. The people north 
of the line have adopted, inftead of money, litle 
white thells, which we impore among them from 
the Maldives. South of the line, the European 
tradeis deprived of this obje& of exchange. There 
fmall pieces of ftraw ftuff, eighteen inches long, 
and twelve broad, are ufed as marks of value. 
This real mark is only the fortieth part of an ideal 
value, which they call piece. 

Tuts word, from the time the Europeans have 
frequenied Africa, is become the numerical term 
of all things that bear the greateft value. The 

price 
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price of each fpecies of merchandife i nported thi- 8B oo & 
ther is invariably fixed under the denomination of xt. 
one, two, three or more pieces. Each piece, in “wo 
its original value, is nearly worth a piftole, and 

for fome time paft, thirty-five or thirty-fix pieces 

have been given for a- negro, all taxes included, 

The greateft of them is the fee that muft be given 

the factor, who always mediates between the ver- 

der and the purchafer, whom it is neceffary to 

make a friend of, and who is become of fo much 

the more confequence, as the competition between 

the Europeans has increafed, and the want of flaves 

has been more fenfibly felt. Another tax, which 
though afked under the name of a prefent, is no 

lefs an extorted tribute, is, that which rouft be 

paid to tke prince and his chief officers, for the 

liberty of trading. The fum is in proportion to 

the fize of the vefiel, and may be valued at three 

per cent. 

Tue European nations have been of opinion Are ferts 
that ic was conducive to the utility of their com- in eG 
merce, to form fettlements on the coaft of Afri. foe 
ca. The Portuguefe, who firft traverfed thefe im- 
menfe regions, lefc every where the marks of 
their ambition, rather than of their fagacity. The 
weak and numberlefs colonies which they poured 
in, foon forgot a country, which had itfelf for- 
gotten them. In procefs of time, there remain- 
ed of thefe great conquefts nothing but that vaft 
fpace which extends trom Zara to cape Negro, ~ 
fram whence Brafil {till procures its aves. They 

have 
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BO G x have alfo preferved fome ifles of little consequence, 


xf. 


Thofe which are firuated at the weft end of Cape 
‘de Verd, produce fale, feed cattle, and ferve as a 
place of refrefhmeat fer veficls going to the Eaft- 
ladies. Priace’s Ifland, and Sc. Thomas, which 
are at the entrance of the Gulph of Gabon, fupply 
navigators with freth provifions, who, after leav- 
ing the gold coaft, fail to America. They are 
bath of no importance in the commereial world. 
Tsovca Portugal, even in the earheft times, 
derived but very moderate advantages frony the 
coats of Africa, it was yet fo jealous of the fove- 
reignty which it exercited there, in virtue of its’ 
difcavery, that it thought no nation had a right to 
approach thems. The Englith, who firft ventured 
to queftion the right of thefe pretenfions, about 
the year 1553, fultained the affront of having their 
veffels feized. A national war immediately en- 
fued, and the fuperiority of arms put a final period _ 
to this tyranny. In proceis of time, the exclufive 
companies of England, which had embarked in 
this trade, fucceffively formed factories without 
number, 6f which’ that of cape Cerfe, fituated on 
the gold coaft, and that of James, placed in an 
ifand at the mouth of the river Gambia, were for 
a confiderable time the principal and the mott ufe- 
fol. Thoagh many of them had -been abandoned, 
there ftill remained fixteen, when the parliament, 
rouzed by the public clamour, determined in 
1752, to put a.ftop to this monoply. The 
nation purchafed of the proprietors all thefe forti- . 
fied 
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fied magazines, for the fum of 1,523,198 livres, 3g oo K 
13 fols,* whcre there were no more than one xy, 
hundred and twenty men. The expence of main-’ 
taining them amounts annually to about 292,500 
livres f. 

Tue Englith almoft entirely engroffed the A- 
frican trade, when the Dutch, in 1637, under- 
took to fhare it with them. The war they were 
carrying on againft Spain, authorifed them to at- 
tack the Portuguefe fettlements in Guinea; and 
they made themfelves mafters of both of them in 
avery fhort time. The treaty of 1641, fecured 
the property of them to the republic. This ftate 
pretending fo enter into all the rights of the firft 
poffeffor, intended to exclude her rival from thefe 
Jatirudes, and ceafed not to moleft her till the 
peace of Breda. Of all thefe conquefts, that of 
fort Mina on the gold coaft, was found the moft 
Important. It had been built in 1452, by the 
Portuguefe, who had enriched its territory by 
planting fugar-canes, maize, and different kinds 
of excellent fruits ; and had fupplied it with a num- 
ber of ufeful animals, which they had imported 
thither. They drew from thence a confiderable 
quantity of gold and fome flaves. This fettle- 
merit dul not degenerate in the hands of the Hol. 
Janders, who made it the center of all the fadto~ 
ries they had acquired, and of all the bufinefs they 
carried on in Africa. 
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poox Taz profperity of the Dutch, in this part of 
x1. the world, was at its height, when they were at- 
“~v-— tacked by Lewis XIV. This prince, who afpired 
after univerfal glory, {cized an opportunity offered 
bios by the war of 1672, of extending the terror 
which his flag carried with it on ali the feas, even 
to the borders of Africa, He took from the Dutch 
the forts of Arguin and Portendic, which were at 
that time the general market for gums. iis fub- 
jects afterwards eftablifhed on the coaft feveral 
pofts which were obliged to be abandoned, either 
becaufe they were injudicioufly chofen, or becaufe 
they were not fufficient forces to fupport thém- 
Since the time that France, by a feries of errors 
and misfortunes, hath found herfelf under a ne- 
ceffiry of giving up Senegal to the Englifh by the 
laft treaty, fhe hath nothing now remaining but 
the factory of Juida, and the ifland of Gorea, 
where there is not, nor ever will be any trade. 
Some years ago, a fettlement that would have 
been of advantage to Anambou, began to be 
formed, when the workmen were driven away by 
cannon-fhot fired in a time of full peace, by the 
Mips of Great-Britain. An able merchant who 
was then at London, at the news of this outrage, 
exprefied his aftonifsment at a condud fo impru- 
deat, Sir, faid a minifter tohim, who was in great fa- 
vour with this enlightned people, if we were to be jaf 
to the French, we foould not exif thirty years longer. 
Taz Danes, who fettled in Africa a little after 
the middie of the lait century, and who purchafed 
nf 
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of the king of Aquambo the two forts of Frede- B00 K 
rickburg and Chriftianburg, fituatedon the golden T- 
coaft near eath other, never experienced a fimilar 
treatment. They owed the tranquillity which they 
enjoyed to the infignificancy of the trade they car- 
ried on. It was in fo low a ftate, that they only 
fitted out a fingle veffel every two or three 
years. This trade hath been extended for fome 
time paft, but it is flill far from being confider- 
able. 

Ir we except the Portuguefe, all the European 
nations fubjected their African trade to exclufive 
charters. The companies in poffeffion of this mo- 
nopoly, the errors of which all governments at 
laft have felt and put a ftop to, fortified their fac- 
tories, beth in order to drive away ftrangers, and 
to oblige the natives to fell to none but themfelves, 
When the diftriéts, in which thefe forts were erect- 
¢d had no more flaves to deliver, trade languifhed, 
becaufe the people in the inland countries preferred 
the conveying their flaves into free ports, where 
they might chufe the purchafers. Thus the fac- 
tories, which had been of fuch utility when the 
coaft was populous, are no longer fo valuable, 
fince the fa€tors of them are obliged to make long 
voyages, in order to complete their purchafe. The 
advantage of thefe eftablifhments was loft, when 
the object of their commerce was exnautted. 


Vou. Il. F f . Tre 
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BooxK Tre difficulty of procuring flaves marurally 
XI. ponts out the neceffity of enyploying Ymell thips 
Invi for carrying them off, At atimewhen a fmall 
ersten territory, adjacent to the coaft, furnithed in a fort- 
preferable Pight or three weeks, a whole cargo, it was pru- 
ae dent to employ targe veficts, becaufle there was a 
pofiibihty of underftanding, lodking after, and 
encouraging the Aaves, who atl fpoke the fame 
language. At prefent, when each fiyp can {carce 
procure fixty or eighty flaves a month, brought 

ftom the diftance of two or three hundred leagues, 
exhaufied by the fatigues of a long journey, ob- 

figed to remain on board the veff is chey are em- 

barked upon five or fx months in fight of cheir 
country, having all different idioms, uncertain of 

ahe deftiny that awaits them, ftruck with the pre- 
pofiefion that the Ewsopeans eat them and drink 

their blood; their extreme uneafinefs alone de- 

firoys them, or accaftons diforders which become 
contagious by the impoffibility of feparating’ the 

fick from ‘the healthy. A fmall fhip deflined to 

carry two or three hundred negroes, by means of 

the fhort ftay it rakes on the coaft, avoids half the 
accidents end loffes to which a fhip capable of 
hotdirg five or fix hundred flaves is expofed. Thus 

the Englith, who have extended this commerce as 

far as-poffible, have adopted the cultom of fend- 

ing enly veflels of a hundred and twenty, or # 
hundred and thirty tons, into the feas which ex- 

tend from Senegal to the river Volta, and to fit 

out veffels a hetle larger only for Colbar, where 

the 
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the trade is more confiderable, and where they Boo x’ 
amake their principal cargoes. The French are xt. 
the only people who obftinately adhere to the an- “~— 
cient praciice. The town of Nantes, however, 

which alone carries on as much trade in Africa as 

all the other ports of the kingdom together, be- 

gins to feel the abfurdity of thefe prejudices. Ic 

will undoubtedly entirely relinquifh them ; and all 

the merchants who conduct the fame trade on 

their own bottoms, will foHow its example. 

Ture are abufes of the utmoft confequence, There are 
to be reformed in this voyage, which is naturally ¢°°"S_ 
unhealthy. Thofe who engage in it commonly a. 
fall into two great miftakes. Dupes to a merce- the flave 
nary di{pofition, the privateers pay more reoard 
to the port than to the difpatch of their veffels; a 
circumftance which neceflarily prolongs the voyage, 
which every thing fhould induce them to fhorten 
as much as poffible. Another inconvenience ftill 
more dangerous, is, the cuftom they have of fail- 
ing from Europe at all times; though the regula- 
rity of the winds and the currents hath determin- 
ed the moft proper feafon for arriving at thefe 
latitudes. 

Tus bad practice hath given rife to the diftinc- 
tion of the great and little voyage. The little 
voyage is the ftraighteft and the fhorteft. It is no 
more than eighteen hundred leagues to the moft 
diftant ports where there are flaves. It may be 
performed in thirty-five or forty days, from the 
beginning of September to the end of November ; 
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-Bo 0 K becaule, from the time of fetting out to the time 


J 


of arrival, the winds and the currents are favour- 
able. It is even poflible to attempt it in Decem- 
ber, January and February, but with lefs fecurity 
and fuccefs. 

Satine is no longer practicable in thefe lati- 
tudes, from the beginning of March to the end ° 
of Auguft, The fhips would have continually to 
firugale againft the violent currents which run 
northward, and againft the fouth calt wind, which 
conftantly blows. Experience has taught naviga- 
tors, thac during this feafon, they muft keep at a 
diftance from the fhore, get into the open fea, 
fail towards the fouth as far as twenty-fix or twen- 
ty-eight degrees betwixt Africa and Brazil, and 
afterwards craw gradually nearer and nearer to 
Guinea, in order to land at a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred leagues to windward of the port 
where they are to difembark. This route is two 
thoufand five hundred Jeagues, and requires ninety 
or a hundred days fail. 

Taxis great route, independent of its length, de- 
prives them of the moft favourable time for trade 
and for returning. The thips meet with calms, 
are thwarted by winds, and carried away by cur- 
rents; water fails them, the provifions are fpoiled, 
and the flaves are feized with the fcurvy. Other 
calamities not lefs fatal, often increafe the danger 
that attends this expedition. The negroes, to the 
north of the Line, are fubje& to the {mall-pox, 
which, by a fingularity very diftreffing, feldom 

breaks 
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breaks out among this people till after the age of ROO K 
fourteen. If this contagious diftemper affects a fhip -XI. 
which is at her moorings, there are feveral known 
methods to leffen its violence. But a fhip attacked 
by it, while on its paffage to America, often lofes 
the whole cargo of flaves. Thofe who are born 
to the fouth of the Line, avoid this difeafe by 
another, which is a kind of virulent ulcer, whofe 
malignity is more violent and more irritable on 
the fea, and which is never radically cured. Phy- 
ficians ought, perhaps, to obferve ths double 
effect of the fmall-pox among the negroes, which 
is, that it favours thofe who are born beyond the 
Equator, and never attacks the others in their in- 
fancy. ‘The number and variety of effects fome- 
times afford occafion for the inveftigation of the 
caufes of diforders, and for the difcovery of re- 
medies proper for them. 

Tnroveu all the nations, concerned in the Afri- 
can trade, are equally interefted in preferving the 
flaves in their paffage, they do not all attend to 
ic with the fame care. They.all feed them with 
beans, mixed with a fmal] quantity of rice; but 
they differ in other refpects in their manner of 
treating them. The Englith, Dutch and Danes 
keep the men conftantly in irons, ard frequently 
hand-cuff the women: the fmall number of hands 
they have on board their fhips obliges them to 
this feverity. The French, who have great num- 
bers, allow them more liberty; three or four days 
after their departure they take off all their fetters, 
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Boo K All thefe nations, efpecially the Englith, are too 


Xie. 


negligent with regard to the intercourfe between 
’the failors with the women flaves. ‘Fhis irregu- 
larity occafions the death of three-fourths of thofe 
whom the Guinea voyage deftroys every year. 
None, but the Portuguefe, during their paflage, 
are fecured againft revolts and other calamt- 
ties. This advantage is a confequence of the 
care they take to man their veffels only with the 
negroes, to whom they have given their freedom. 
The flaves encouraged by the converfation and. 
condition of their countrymen, form a tolerably 
favourable idea of the deftiny that awaits them. 
The quietnefs of their behaviour induces the Por~ 
tuguefe to grant the two fexes the happinefs of 
living together: an indulgence, which, if allowed 
in other veficls, would be productive of the greateft 
inconveniences. 

Ir is a generally received opinion, that the 
blacks, who are brought from America, are new 
fold at a higher price than they were formerly. 
This is a miftake, arifing from this circumftance, 
that the purchafer pays attention only to the num- 
ber of thofe aibitrary marks of value which he 
gives, inftead of reckoning the quantity of thofe 
commodities he delivers in exchange. This pro- 
portion, which 1s the only exact one, will make 
him fenfible that the price of negroes hath not 
advanced; fince they are purchated with the fame 
quantity of chofe commodities as they were in the 

earlielt 
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earliett times. Iris the value of money that hahgaook 
changed, and not that of the unhappy flave. XI. 
Aut nations do net {ell their faves in the fame ~~ 


; anv’ Mithod of 
manner. The Englifhman, who hath promifcu ilimg the 


oufly bought up whatever prefented itlelf in the ie 
ceneral market, fells his cargo by whokfale. A 

fingle merchant buys it entire; and the planters 

parcel it out. What they reject is fent into fo- 

reign colonies, either by {muggling, or with per- 
mifien. The cheapnefs of a negro is a greater 
object to the buyer to induce him to purchafe, than 

the badnefs uf 31¢ cunttitution is to deter him from 

it. Thele traders will one day be convinced of 

the ah.urdity of fuch a conduct. 

Tue Portuguefe, Dutch, French, and Danes, 
who have no way of difpofing of the infirm and 
weakly flaves, never charge themfelves with them 
in Guinea. They all divide their cargoes, ac- 
cording to the demands of the proprietors of 
plantations. The bargain is made for ready mo- 
ney, or for credit, according as the circumftances 
vary. When the terms are fixed for eighteen 
months, as it happens but too often in the French 
colonies, the negro’s labour muft by that time 
have brought in two thirds of the price paid for 
him. If that does not always happen, it is owing 
to particular reatons, the detail of which would 
be fuperfluous. 


In America it is generally believed and afferted, Wretched 


at 
that the Africans are equally incapable of reafon cr ihe 
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poo Kand of virtue, The following well-authenticared 
x1. fact will enable us to judge of this opinion, 

Aw Englifh fhip that traded in Guinea in 1752, 
was obliged to leave the furgeon behind, whofe 
bad ftate of health did not permit him to continue 
at fea, Murray, for that was his name, was there 
endeavouring to recover his health, when a Dutch- 
veffel drew near the coaft, put the blacks in irons, 
whom curiofity had brought to the fhore, and in- 
ftantly failed off with their booty. 

Tuose who interefted themfelves for thefe un- 
happy people, incenfed at fo bafe a treachery, in- 
ftantly ran to Cudjoc, who ftopped them at his 
door, and afked them what they were in fearch 
of. Lhe white man, who is with you, replied they, 
who foould be put to death, becaufe bis brethren bave 
carried off ours. The Europeans, an{wered the ge- 
nerous holt, who have carried off our countrymen, 
are barbarians , kill them whenever you can find them. 
But be who lodges with me is a good man, be is my 
friend; my boufe is bis fortrefs; I am bis foldier, 
and Iwill defend bim. Before you can get at bim, 
seu foall pafs over my body. O my friends, what jup 
man would ever enter my doors, if I bad fuffered my 
habitation to be ftained with the bleed cf an innocent 
man? This difcourfe appeafed the rage of the 
blacks ; they retired afhamed of the defign that had 
brought them there; and fame days after acknow- 
ledged to Murray himfelf, how happy they were 
that they had not committed a crime, which would 
have occafioned them perpetual remorfe. 

THs 
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Tris event renders it probable, that the firt goo x 
impreffions which the Africans receive in the new x1. 
world, determine them either to good or bad ac-' 
tions, Repeated experience confirms the truth of 
this obfervation: thofe who fall to the fhare of a 
humane mafter, willingly efpoufe his interefts. 
They infenfibly~adopt the fpirit and manners of 
the place where they are fixed. This attachment 
is fometimes exalted everi into heroifm. A Por- 
tuguefe flave who had fled into the woods, having 
learnt that his old mafter had been taken up for an 
affaffination, came into the court of juftice, and 
acknowledged himfelf guilty of the fact; let himfelf 
be put in prifon in lieu of his mafter , brought 
falfe, though judicial, proofs of his pretended 
crime, and fuffered death inftead of the guilty per- 
fon. Actions of a lefs heroical nature, though 
not uncommon, have touched the hearts of fome 
colonifts. Several would readily fay as Sir William 
Gooch, governor of Virginia, when he was blamed 
for returning the falutation of a black: J fbeuld be 
very ferry that a fave fhould be more polite than myfelf, 

But there are barbarians, who confidering pity 
as a weaknefs, delight in making their depend- 
dents perpetually fenfible of their tyranny. They 
juftly, however, receive their punifhment in the 
negligence, infidelity, defertion, and fuicide of 
the deplorable victims of their infatiable avarice, 
Some of thefe unfortunate men, efpecially thofe 
of Mina, courageoufly put an end to their lives, 
under the firm perfuafion, that they fhall imme. 
; ; diately 
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BOO K diately after death nfe again in their own couniry, 
xi. which they look upon as the fineft in the world. 
~ A vindidtive fpirit furnifhes others with refources 
{till more fatal. Inftructed from their infancy in 
the arts of potfons, which grow, as it were, un- 
der their hands, they employ them in the deftruc- 
tion of the cattle, the horfes, the mules, the com- 
panions of their flavery, and of every living thing 
employed in the cultivation of the lands of their 
oppreffors. In order to remove from themfelves 
all fufpicion, they firft exercife their cruelties on 
their wives, their children, their miftreffes, and on 
every thing that 1s deareft to them. In this dread- 
ful project, that can only be the refult of defpair, 
they cake the double pleafure of delivering their 
fpecies from a yoke more dreadful than death, and 
of leaving their tyrant in a wretched ftate of mi- 
fery, that is an image of their own condition, 
The fear of punifhment does not check them. 
They are fcarce ever known to have any kind of 
forefight ; and they are, moreover, certain of con- 
cealing their crimes, being proof againft tortures. 
By means of one of thofe inexplicable contradic- 
tion of the human heart, though common to all 
people, whether civilized or not, negroes though 
naturally cowards, give many inflances of an un- 
fhaken firmnefs of foul. The fame organifation 
which fubjects them to fervitude, from the indo- 
lence of their mind, and the relaxation of their 
fibres, infpires them with vigour and unparalleled 
refolution for cxtraordinary actions. They are 
" cowards 
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cowards all their life-time and heroes only for an in- B oo K 
ftant. One of thefe miferable men has been known XI. 
to cut his wrilt off with a ftroke of a hatchet, rae" 


ther than purchafe his liberty, by fubmitting to 
to the vue office of an executioner. 

NorHinc, however, is more miferable than the’ 
condition of a black, throughout the whole Ame- 
riean Archipelago. <A narrow, unwholefome hut, 
without any conveniences, ferves him for a dwell- 
ing. His bed ts a hurdle, fitter to put the body to 
tortute than to afford it any eafe. Some earthen 
pots, and a few wooden difhes are his furniture. 
The coarfe linen which covers part of his body, 
neither fecures him from the infupportable heats 
of the day, nor the dangerous dews of the night. 
The food he is fupplied with, ts caffava, falr beef, 
cod, fruits and roots, which are fcarce able to 
fupport his miferable exiftence. Deprived of eve- 
ry enjoyment, he ts condemned to a perpetual 
drudgery in a burning climate, conftantly under the 
red of an unfeeling matter. 

Tae condition of thefe flaves, though every 
_where deplorable, is fomething different in the 
colonies. Thofe who have very extenfive eftates, 
generally give them a portion of land, to fupply 
them with the neceffaries of life. They are al- 
lowed to employ a part of the Sunday in cultivat- 
ing ir, and the few moments that on other days 
they fpare from the time allotted for their meals. 
In the fmaller iflands, the colonift himfelf furnifhes 
their food, the greateft ae cf which hath been 

imported 
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.B OO K imported by fea from other countries. Ignorance, 


XI. 


avarice, or poverty, have introduced into fome 
: 


colonies, a method of providing for the fubfiftence 
of negroes, equally deftruGtive both to the men 
and the plantation. They are allowed on Satur- 
day, or fome other day, to work in the neigh- 
bouring plantations, or to plunder them, in order 
to procure a maintenance for the reft of the 
weck, 

Besipes thefe differences arifing from the par. 
ticular fituation of the fettlements in the Ame- 
rican iflands, each European nation hath a man- 
ner of treating flaves peculiar to itfelf. The Spa- 
niards make them the companions of their in- 
dolence ; the Portuguefe, the inftruments of their 
debauch; the Dutch, che victims of their ava- 
rice; the Englith, who eafily derive their fubfift- 
ence from their eftates on the northern continent, 
are lefs attentive to the management of them than 
any other nations. If they never promote inter- 
marriages among the blacks, they yet receive with 
kindnefs, as the gifts of nature, thofe children 
that are the produce of lefs reftrained connections, 
and feldom exact from the fathers or mothers a 
toil or a tribute above their ftrength. Slaves, by 
them, are confidered merely as natural productions, 
which ought neither to be ufed, nor deftroyed 
without neceffity ; but they never treat them with 
familiarity; they never {mile upon them, nor 
fpeak tothem. One would think they were afraid 
of Jetting them jufpedt,-thar nature could have 

given 
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given any one mark of refemblance betwixt them B00 K 
and their flaves. ‘This makes them hate the Eng- xz. 
lith. The French, lefs haughty, lefs difdainful, 
confider the Africans as a fpecies of moral beings ; 
and thefe unhappy men, fenfible of the honour of 
feeing themfelves almoft treated like rational crea- 
tures, feem to forget that their mafter is impatient 
of making his fortune, that he always exacts la- 
bours from them above their ftrength, and fre- 
quently lets them want fubfiftence. 

Tue opinions of the Europeans have alfo fome 
influence on the condition of the negroes of A- 
merica. The proteftants, who are not actuated 
by a defire of making profelytes, fuffer them to 
live in Mohammedifm, or in that idolatry in which 
they were born, under a pretence, that it would be 
injurious to keep their brethren in Chriff in a ftate of 
flavery. The catholics think themfelves obliged to 
give them fome inftruction, and to baptize them ; 
but their charity extends no further than the bare 
ceremonies of a baptifm, which is wholly ufelefs 
and unneceflary to men who dread not the pains cf 
hell, to which, they fay, they are accuftomed in- 
this life. 

Tue torments they experience in their avery, 
and the diforders to which they are liable in Ame- 
rica, both contribute to render them infenaible to 
the dread of future punifhment. They are perti- 
cularly fubjeét to two difeafes, the yaws, and a 
complaint that affects their ftomach. The fir 
effect of this laft diforder is, to turn their fkin and 

com- 
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xi. 


comes white, and they are overpowered by fuch a 

'defire of Qeeping chet they cannot refift: they 
grow faint, and are incapable of the leaft exercife. 
It is a languer, and a general relaxation of the whole 
machine. In this-fituation they are in fuch a ftate 
of defpondency, that they -fuffer themfelves to be 
knocked down rather than walk. The ‘loathing 
which they have ef mild and wholefome food, is 
attended with a kad of rage for every thing that is 
falted or {piced. Their legs fwell, their breath is 
abftructed, and few of them furvive this diforder. 
The greateft part die of {uffocation, after having 
fuffered and languifbed far feveral months. 

Tue thickne(s of their -blood, which appears to 
be the fource of thefe diforders, may proceed from 
feveral caufes, One of the principal, is, undoubted- 
ly, the melancholy which muft feize thefe men who 
are violently torn away-from their country, are fet- 
tered like criminals, who find themfelves all on afud- 
den on the fea, where they continue for two months 
or fix weeks, and who, from the midft of a beloved 
family, pafs under the yoke of an unknown people, 
from whom they expect the moft dreadful punith- 
ments. <A fpecies of food, new to them, and dif- 
agreeable in itfelf, difgufts them in their paffage. 
At their arrival in the iflands, the provifions that 
are diftributed to them, are neither good in qua- 
lity, nor fufficientto fupport them. To complete 
their mifery, feveral among them have contacted 
in Africa, the habit of eating a certain kind of 

* earth, 
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earth, which gratified their tafe, without being ia Boo K 
the leaft hurtful so them: they feek for fomething x1. 
that refembles this, and chance has thrown in their 
way a foft ftone of a deep yellow, which totaily 
{poils their ftormach. 

Fux yaws, which is the fecond diforder pecu- 
har to negroes, difcovers itfelf by blotches that are 
dry, hard, callous, and round, fometimes covered 
by the fkin, but moft commonly ulcerated, and 
fprinkled, as it were, with a whitifh flower inter- 
mixed with yeHow. The yaws have been con- 
founded with the venereal difeafe, becaufe the 
fame remedy is proper for both. This opinion, 
though pretty general, has lefs to fupport it, than 
at firit fight ic appears to have. 

Att the negroes, as well male as female, who 
come from Guinea, or are born in the iflands, 
have the yaws once in their lives: it is a difeafe 
they muft -neceffarily pafs through; but there is 
no inftance of any of them being attacked with it 
a fecond time, after having been radically cured, 
The Europeans feldom or never catch this difor- 
der, notwithftanding the frequent and daily con- 
neétion which they have with the negro women. 
Thefe women fuckle the children of the white peo- 
ple, but do not give them the yaws. How is it pof- 
fible to reconcile thefe facts, which are inconteftible, 
with the fyftem which phy ficians feem to have adopt- 
ed with regard to the nature of the yaws ? Can it 
not be allowed, that the femen, the blood, and fkin 
of the negrocs, are fufceptible of a virus peculiar to 

their 
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Booktheir fpecies? The caufe of this diforder, per- 


xi. 


haps, is owing to that-which occafions their colour: 


“—~v-- one difference is naturally productive of another : 


In what 
manner 
the condi- 
tion of 
flaves 
might be 
rendered 
more fup- 


portable, 


and there is no being or quality that exifts abfo- 
lutely detached from others in nature. 

But whatever this diforder may be, it ts evident 
from the meoft accurate and undeniable calcula- 
tions, that there dies every year in America, the 
feventh part of the blacks that are imported thither 
from Guinea. Fourteen hundred thoufand un- 
happy beings, who are now in the European colo- 
nies of the new world, are the unfortunate remains 
of nine millions of flaves that have been conveyed 
thither. This dreadful deftru€ion cannot be the 
effect of the climate, which is nearly the fame as 
that of Africa, much lefs of the diforders, to which, 
in the opinion of all obfervers, but few fall a facri- 
fice. It muft originate from the manner in which 
thefe flaves are governed : and might not an errot 
of this nature be corrected ? 

Tue firft ftep neceffary in this reformation 
would be to attend minutely to the natural and 
moral {tate of man. Thofe who go to purchafe 
blacks on the coafts of favace nations ; thofe who 
convey them to America, and efpecially thofe who 
djre& their labours, often think themfelves oblig- 
ed, from their fituation, and frequently too fer the 
fake of their own fafety, to opprefs thefe wretched 
men. The foul of thefe managers of flaves, loft 
to all {enfe of compaffion, is ignorantof every mo- 
tive to enforce obedience, bat thofe of fear or feve- 

THY, 
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ty, and thefe they exercife with all rhe harthnefs B 00 K 
Of a temporary authority” If the proprietors of 1. 
plantations would ceafe to regard the care of their 
flaves, as an-occupation below them, and confi- 
der ft as an Office co which it is their duty to at- 
tend, they would foon difcard thefe errors that 
arife from a fpirit of cruelty. The hiftory of all 
mankind would fhew them, that in order to ren- 
der flavery ufeful, it is, at leaft, neceflary to make 
it ealy 5 that force does not prevent the rebellion 
of the mind; that it is the mafter’s intereft that 
the fave fhould be attached to life, and that no- 
thing is to be expected from him the moment that 
he no longer fears to die. 

- Tas principle of enlightened reafon, derived 
¥rom the fentiments of humanity, would contri- 
bute to the reformation of feveral abufes. Men 
would acknowledge the neceffity of lodging, 
loathing, and giving proper food to beings con- 
demned to the mot painful bondage that ever has 
exifted fince the infamous origin of flavery. They 
would be fenfible that it is natura'ly impoffible 
that thofe who reap no advantage from their own 
labours, can have the fame vunderftanding, the 
fame oeconemy, the fame activity, the fame ftrengzh 
as the man who enjoys the produce of his induftry. 
That political moderation would gradually take 
place, which canfifts in leffening of labour, alle- 
viating punifhment, and rendering to man part 
of his rights, in order to reap with greater cer- 
tainty the benefit of thofe duties that are impofed 
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BOOK upon him, The peofepeation of 3 great number 
XI. of faves, whom diforiiets occafioned by vexa-, 
’ tion or regret, deprive the colonies of, would be. 
the natural confequence af fo wile a segulaion. 
Far from aggravating the yoke ahat oppsefies 
them, every kind of atseation fhould be given to 
make it eafy, and to diffipate even the idea of ity, 
by favouring a nacural tafte that feems peoulur to 
the negroes. 

TuHste organs are extremely fenfible of the: 
powers of mufic. Thew ear is fo thoe, that in 
their dances, the time of a fong makes them {pring 
up a hundred at once, finking the earth ar the 
fame inftant. Enchanted, as it were, with the 
voice of a finger, or the tone of a fringed in- 
{trument, a vibration-of the air is the {pirat thax 
actuates all the bodiesof thefe men: a found boi- 
tates, tran{ports, and throws them ive extsfies. 
In their common labours, the motien of cheir 
arms, or Of their feet, 1s always in cadence. At 
ail their employments they fing, axd feem always’ 
as if they were dancing. Mufic animates their 
courage, and rouzes them from their indolence. 
The marks of this extreme fenfibslity to harmony, 
are vifible in all che mufcles of their bodies, which 
are alvays naked. Poets and muficigns by nature, 
they make the words fubfervient to the mofic! by 
a licence they arbitrarily aflame of lengthening or 
fhortening them, in order to accomodate them 
ro an alr thar pleafes them. Whenever any ob- 
je&t or incident ftrikes a negro, he inflamdy makes 
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it the fubjecét of a fang. Ip all ages this has been Boo K 
the orign of poetry. Three or four words, which XI. 
are alternately repeated by the finger and the ge- 
neral chorus, fometimes conftitute the whole poem. 
‘Five or fix bars of mufic compofe the whole length 
of the fong. A circum tance that appears fingu- 
lar, is, that the fame air, though merely a conti- 
nual repetition of the fame tones, takes entire 
pofleffion of them, makes them work or dance 
for feveral hours: neither they, nor even the 
white men, are difgufted with that tedious unifor- 
mity which thefe repetitions might naturally occa- 
fion. This particular attachment is owing to the 
warmth and expreffion which they introduce into 
their fongs. Their airs are generally double time. 
None of them tend to infpire them with pride. 
Thofe intended to excite tendernef{s, promote ra- 
ther a kind of languor. Even thofe which are 
moft lively, carry in them a certain expreffion of 
melancholy. This is the higheft entertainment to 
minds of great fenfibility. 

So ftrong an inclination for mufic might become 
a powerful motive of action under the diredtion of 
fkillful hands. Feftivals, games and rewards might 
on this account be eftablifhed among them. Thefe 
amufements, conducted with judgment, would 
prevent that ftupidity fo common among flaves, 
cafe their labours, and preferve them from that 
conftant melancholy which confumes them, and 
Shortens their days. After having provided for 
the prefervation of the blacks exported from Afri- 
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Book CA, the welfare of thofe! whdkte born in the iflands 
xt. themfelves would then 6¢ confidered. ; 

Tne negroes ate not dverfe fren the propaga- 
tion of their fpecies even in the chains of Aavery. 
But it is the crucity of the mafters which fath 
effefually prevented them from complying with 
this great end of natare, Such hard labour is re- 
quired from negro women, both before and after 
their pregnancy, that their children are either 
abortive, or live but a fhore time after delivery. 
Mothers, rendered defperate by the punifhments 
which the weuknefs of their condition occafions 
them, {natch fometimes their children from the 
cradle, m order to ftrangle them in their arms, 
and facrifice them with a fury mingled with a {pi- 
rit of revenge and compaffion, that they may not 
become the property of their cruel mafters. This 
‘barbarity, the horror of which muft be whelly im- 
puted to the Europeans, will, perhaps, convince 
them of their error. Their fenfibilicy will be 
rouzed, and engage them to pay a greater attention 
to their true interefts. They will find that by com- 
mitting fuch outrages againft humanity, they im- 
jure themfelves; and if they do not become the 
bencfaQlors of their flaves, they will at teatt ceafe 
to be their executioners. 

Tury will, perhaps, refolve to fet free thofe 
mothers who fhall have brought up a confiderable 
number of children to the age of fix years. The 
alliremeints of liberty ate the moft powerful that 
can influence the human heart. The negro wo- 
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men, animated by the hope of fo great a bieffing, Boo K 
‘to which all would afpire, and few would be able x1. 
to obtain, would make negle& and infamy be’ 
fucceeded by a virtuous emulation to bring up 
children, whofe number and prefervation would 
fecure to them freedom and tranquillity. 

Arter having taken wife meafures net to de- 
prive their plantations of thofe fuccours arifing 
from the extraordinary fruitfulnefs of the negro 
women ; they will attend to the care of conducting 
and extending cultivation by means of population, 
and without fereign expedients. Every thing in- 
vites them to eftablifh this eafy and natural fyftem. 

Tuere are fome powers, whofe fetclements in 
the American ifles, every day acquire extent, and 
there are none whofe manual labour does not can- 
tinually increafe. Thefe lands, therefore, con- 
ftantly require a greater number of hands to clear 
them. Africa, where all Europeans go to recruit 
the population of the colonies, gradually fur- 
nifhes them with fewer men, and fupplies them 
at the fame time with woife flaves and at a higher 
price. This fource for the obtaining faves will 
be gradually more and more exhaufted, But were 
this change in trade as chimerical, as it feems to 
be not far diftant, it is neverthelefs certain that a 
great number of flaves, drawn out of a remote 
region, perifh in their paffage, or in the new 
world ; and that when they come to America they 
are fold at a very advanced price; that there are 
few of them whofe natural term of life is not 
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BOO X hhortened ; and that the greater part of thofe who 


xi, 


attain a wretched old age, are extremély ignorant) 
’and being accuftomed from their infancy to idle- 
nefs, are frequently very unfit for the employ- 
ments to which they are deftined, and are ih a 
continual ftate of defpondency, on account of 
their being feparated from their country. If we 
are not miftaken in our opinion, cultivators born 
in the American iflands themfelves, always breath- 
ing their native air, brought up without any other 
expence than what conlifts in a cheap food, habi- 
tuated in early life to labour by their own parents, 
endowed for a fufficient fhare of underftanding, 
or a fingular aptitude for all the ufeful arts; fuch 
cultivators cannot but be preferable to flaves that 
have been fold and live in a perpetual exile and 
reftraint. 

Tue method of fubftituting in the place of fo- 
reion negroes thofe of the colonies themfelves, is 
very obvious. It wholly confifts in fuperintending 
the black children that are born in the iflands, in 
confining to their workhoufes that multitude of 
flaves who carry about with them their worthlell- 
nefies, their licentiou{nefs, and their luxury and in. 
folence of their mafters, in all the towns and ports 


_of Europe; but above all, in requiring of navige- 


tors who frequent the African coafts, that they 
fhould form their cargo of an equal number of 
men and women, or even of a majority of wo- 
men, during fome years, in order to reduce that 
cifproportion which obtains between the two fexes, 
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Tis lait precaution, by putting the pleafuresp oo K 
of love within tbe reach of all the blacks, would xt. 
contribute to their-eafe and multiplication. Thefe‘ 
unhappy men, forgetung the weight of their 
chains, would with tranfport fee themfelves live ‘ 
-again in their children. The majority of them 
are faithful, even to death, to thofe negro women 
whom love and flavery have affigned to them for 
their companions; they treat them with that com- 
paffion which the wretched mutually derive from 
one another even in the rigour of their condition ; 
they comfort them under the load of their em- 
ployments; they fympatize, az leaft, with them, 
when, through excefs of labour, or want of food, 
the mother can only offer her child a breaft that is 
dry, or bathed in her tears. The women, on 
their part, though tied down to no reftrictions of 
chaftity, are Gixed in their attachments; provided 
that the vanity of being beloved by white people 
does not render them inconflant. Unhappily this 
is a temptation to infidelity, to which they have 
too often opportunities to yield. 

Tuose who have inquired into the caufes of this 
tafte for black women, which appears to be fo de. 
praved in the Europeans, have found it to arife 
from the nature of the climate, whch under the 
torrid zone irrefiflibly excites men to the pleafures 
of Jove; the facility of gratifying this infor- 
mountable inclination without reftraint, and with- 
out the trouble of a long purfuit; from a certain 
captivating attraction of beauty, difcoverab'e in 
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Boo x black women, as foon as caftom hath once recon- 


XT. 


ciled the eye to their colour z but priacipally from 


—~—"a warmth of conftitution, -which gives them the 


enurely re- 


power of infpiring and returning the moft ardent 
tranfports. Thus they revenge themfelves, as is 
were, for the humiliating defpondence of their 
condition, by the violent and immoderate paffions 
which they excite in their mafters; nor do our 
ladies, in Europe, pofiefs in a more exalted degree 
the art of wafting and running out large fortunes 
than the negro women. But thofe of Africa have 
the fuperiority over thofe of Europe, in the real 
paffion they have for the men who purchafe them. 
The happy difcovery and prevention of confpira- 
cies that would have deftroyed all their oppreffors 
by the hands of their flaves, hath been often ow- 
ing t> the faithful attachment of thefe negro wo- 
sren. The double tyranny of thefe unworthy 
ufurpers of the eftates and liberty of {uch a num. 


_ ler of people, deferved, doubtlefs, fuch a pu- 
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13 


nifhment, 
We will not here fo far Aiba ourfelves as to 
enlarge the ignominious lift of thofe writers whe 


pugnant to 
ae devote their abilities to juftify by policy what mo- 


juftice. 


rality condemns. In an age where fo many errors 
are boldly laid open, it would be unpardonable 
to,comceal any truth that is interefteing to huma- 
nity. If whatever we have hitherto advanced 
hath fecmingly tended only to alleviate’ the 
burden of flavery, the reafon is, that it was 
firft neceflary to give fame comfort to thofe un- 
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happy beings, whom we cannot fet free; ‘andBoox 
convince their oppreffors that they are cruel to x1. 
the prejudice of their real interefts. But, in the’ 
mean time, until fome confiderable revolution thal! 
make the evidence of this great truth felt, it may 

not be improper to purfue this fubject further. 

We fhall then firft prove, that there is no reafon 

of ttate that. can authorife flavery. We fhall not be 
afraid to cite to the tribunal of reafon and juftice 

thofe governments which tolerate this cruelty, or 
which even are not afhamed to make it the bafis 

of their power. 

Monreseusev could not prevail upon himfelf 
to treat the queftion concerning flavery in a ferious 
light. In reality it is degrading reafon to employ 
it, I will not fay in defending, but even in refut- 
ing an abufe fo repugnant to it. Whoever juiti- 
fies fo odious a fyftem, deferves the utmoft con- 
tempt from a philofopher, and from the negro a 
{tab with his dagger. 

Ir you touch me, faid Clariffa to Lovelace, that 
moment I kill myfelf,; and I would fay to him, 
who attempted to deprive me, of my liberty, if 
you approach me, I will ftab you. In this cafe, 
I thould reafon better than Clariffa ; becaufe, de- 
fending my liberty, or, which is the fame thing, 
my life, is my primary duty; to regard that of 
another, is only a fecondary confideration ; and if 
all other circumftances were the fame, the death 
of acriminal is more conformable to juftice than 
that of an innocent perfor. 

Witt 
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BooK Witt it be faid, that he who wants to make 


XI. 


mea flave dees me no injury, but that he only 


‘makes ufe of his rights? Where are thofe rights ? 


Who hath ftlamped upon them fo facred a character 
as to filence mine ? From nature I hold the right 
of felf-defence, nature, therefore, has not given 
to another the right of attacking me. Hf thou 
thinkeft thyfelf authorifed to opprefs me, becauk& 
thou art ftronger and more ingenious than | am ; 
do not complain if my vigorous arm fhall plunge 
a dagger into thy breaft,; do not complain, when 
in thy tortured entrails thou fhalt feel the pangs 
of death conveyed by poifon into thy food: I am 
ftronger and more ingenious than thou: fall a vic- 
tim, therefore, in thy turn ; and expiate the crime 


of having been an oppreffor. 


He who fupports the fyftem of flavery is the 
enemy of the whole human race. He divides it 
into two focieties of legal affaflins ; the oppreffors 
and the oppreffed. It is the fame thing as pro- 
claiming to the world, if you would preferve your 
life, inftantly take away mine, for I want to have 
yours. 

Bur the right of flavery, you fay, extends only 
to the right of labour and the privation of liberty, 
not of life. What! does not the mafter, who 
difpofes of my ftrength at his pleafure, likewile 
ditpofe of my life, which depends on the volun- 
tary and proper ufe of my faculties? What is ex- 
iftence to him, who has not the difpofal of it? I 
cannot kill my flave; but I can make him bleed 

under 
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under the whip of an extcutioner; I can over-Boox 
whelm him with fporrows, drudgery and want; I Xt. 
can injure him every way, and fecretly undermine’ 

the principles and {prings of his life; J can {mo- 

ther by flow punifhments, the wretched infant 

which a negro woman carries in her womb. Thus 

the laws protect the flave againft a violent death, 

only to leave to my cruelty the right of making 

him die by degrees. 

Let us proceed a ftep further: the right of 
flavery is that of perpetrating all forts of crimes : 
thofe crimes which invade property ; for flaves are 
not fuffered to have any even in their own per- 
fons: thofe crimes which deftroy perfonal fafety ; 
for the flave may be facrificed to the caprice of 
his mafter: thofe crimes which make modefty 
fhudder.—My blood rifes at thefe horrid images. 
I deteft, I abhor the human {pecies, made up on- 
ly of victims and executioners, and if it Is never 
to become better, may it be annihilated ! 

Furtuer, that I may difclofe without referve 
my fentiments on this fubjeft. Cartouche, the 
highwayman, fitting at the foot of a tree in a deep 
foreft, calculating the profits and loffes of his rob- 
beries, the rewards and pay of his affociates, and 
adjufting with them the ideas of proportion and 
diftributive juftice ; this Cartouche is not a very 
different character from that of the privateer, 
who, reclined on his counter, with his pen in his 
hand, fettles the number of attacks which he can 
order to be made on the coafls of Guinea ; who 

de- 
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Boo K deliberately examines how many firelocks each 


XI. 


negro will coft him, in order to fupport the war 
‘which is to furnifh him with flaves; how many 
iron fetters to confine him aboard; how many 
whips to make him work: how much each drop 
of blood will be worth to hitn with which each 
negro will water his plantation: if the black wo- 
man will contribute more to his eftate by the Ia- 
bours of her hands, or by thofe of bearing chil- 
dren ?—What think you of this parallel ?—The 
highwayman attacks you, and takes your money ; 
the trader carries off even your perfon. The one 
invades the rights of fociety, the other, thofe of 
nature. ‘This certainly 1s the truth; and if there 
exifted a religion which authorifed, which tole- 
rated, even by its filence, fuch enormities ; if, 
moreover, occupied by idle or factious queftions, 
it did not eternally denounce vengeance againft 
the authors or inftruments of this tyranny; if it 
made it criminal for a flave to break his bonds ; if 
it did not expel the unjuft judge who condemns 
the fugitive to death; if fuch a religion exifted, 
its minifters ought to be mafiacred under the ruins 
of their altars. 

Bur thefe negroes, fay they, are a race of men 
born for flavery; their difpofitions are narrow, 
treacherous, and wicked; they themfelves allow 
the fuperiority of our underftandings, and almoft 
acknowledge the jultice of our authority. 

Tue minds of the negroes are contracted ; be- 
caufe flavery defiroys all the fprings of the foul. 

They 
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They are wicked ; but not fufficiently fo with you.BooK 
They are treacherous, becaule they are under no XI. 
obligation to fpeak truth to their tyrants. They 
acknowledve the fuperiority of our underftand- 
ings ; becaufe we have abufed their ignorance: 
they allow the juftice of our authority, becaufe 
we have abufed their weaknefs. I migl.t as well 
fay, that the Indians are a {pecies of men born to be 
crufhed to death; becaufe there are fanatics among 
them, who throw themfelves under the wheels 
of their idol’s car before the temple of Jaguernat. 

Bur thefe negroes, it is further urged, were 
born flaves. Barbarians, will you perfuade me, 
that a man can be the property of a fovereign, a 
fon the property of a father, a wife the property of 
a hufband, a domeftic the property of a mafter, 
a negro the property of a planter ? 

Bur thefe flaves have fold themfelves. Coulda 
man ever by compact, or by an oath permit an- 
other to ufe and abufe him? If he affented to this 
compact, or confirmed it by an oath, it was ina 
traniport of ignorance or folly ; and he is releafed 
from it, the moment that he either knows him- 
felf, or his reafon returns. 

But they had been taken in war. What does 
this fignify to you? Suffer the conqueror to make 
what il] ule he pleafes of his own victory. Why 
do you make yourfelves his accomplices ? 

Burt they were criminals condemned in their coun- 
try to flavery. Who was ic that condemned them ? 
Do you not know, that in a defpotic Rare there 
is no Criminal but the tvranc. 
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Boox Tue fubjed& of an abfoldce prince is the fame 


xi, 


as the flave in a fate repugnant to nature. Every 

‘thing that contributes to keep a man in fuch 
a ftate is an attempt again his perfon. Every 
power which fixes him to the tyranny of one maa, 
is the power of his enemies: and all thofe who 
are about him gre the authors or abettors of this 
violence. His mother, who taught him the firk 
leffons of obedience ; his neighbour, who fet him 
the example of it; his fuper:ors, who compelled 
him into this ftate ; and his equals, who led him 
into it by their opinion : all thefe are the minifters 
and inftruments of tyranny. The tyrant can do 
pothisg of himfelf; he is only the frft mover 
of thofe efforts which all his fubjetts exert 6 their 
own mutual oppreffion. Efe keeps them in a ftate 
of perpetual war, which renders robberies, trea- 
fons, affaffinations lawful. Thus, like the blood 
which flows in his veins, ail crimes originate from 
his heart, and recurn thicher as to their primary 
fource. Caligula ufed to fay, chat if the whole 
human race had but one head, he fhould have 
taken pleafure in cutting it off. Socrates would 
have faid, that if all crumes were heaped upon 
one head, thac fhould be the one which ought to 
he ftruck off. 

Ler us, therefore, endeavour to make the light 
of reafon and the fentiments of nature take place 
of the blind ferocity of our anceftors. Let us 
break the bonds of fo many victims to our merce- 
nary principles, fhould we evea be obliged to cif. 

card 
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card a commerce which is founded only on injuf 3 oo x 
tice, and whofe obye& is laxury. XI. 

Bur eves this is not neceflary. There is no 
occafion to give up thofe convenienc.es which 
cuftom hath fo much endeared to us. We may 
draw them from our colonies, without pevpling 
them with flaves. Thefe productions may be cul- 
tivated by the hands of freemen, and then be 
reaped without remorfe. 

Tue iflands are filled with blacks, whofe ferters 
have been broken. They fucceffively clear the 
{mall plantations that have been given them, or 
which they have acquired by their induftry. Such 
of thefe unhappy men, as fhould recover their 
independence, would live in quiet upon the fame 
manual labours, that would be then free and 
advantageous to them. The vaflzls of Denmark, 
who have lately been made free, have not aban- 
doned their ploughs. 

Is it then apprehended, that the facility of ac- 
quiring fubfiftence without labour, on a foil natu- 
rally fertile, and of difpenfing with the want of 
cloaths, would plunge thefe men in idlenefs? 
Why then do not the inhabitants of Europe con- 
fine themfelves to fuch labours as are of indil- 
penfable neceffity? Why do they exhauft their 
powers in laborious employments which tend only 
to the ienival gratjfications of a frivolous imagi- 
nation ? ‘here are amongft us a thoufand profel- 
fions, fome more Jaborious than others, which 
owe their origin to our inftitutions, Liuman laws 

have 
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Boo kKhave given rife to a vatiety of facticious wanté, 


XI. 


which otherwife would never have had an exift- 
‘ence. By difpofing of every fpecies ef property 
according to their capricious inftitutions, they have 
fubjected an infinite number of people to the im- 
perious will of their fellow-creatures, fo far as 
even to make them fing and dance for fubiiftence. 
We have amoneft us beings, formed like our- 
felves, who have confented to inter themfelves un- 
cer mountains, to furmfh us with metals and with 
copper, perhaps to poifon us: why do we ima- 
gine that the negroes are lefs dupes and lefs foolifh 
than the Europeans? 

Ar the time that we gradually confer liberty 
on thefe unhappy beings as a reward for their 
ceconomy, their good behaviour, and their induf- 
try, we muft be careful to fubjedt them to our 
laws and manners, and to offer them our fuper- 
fluities. We muft give them a country, give them 
interefts to ftudy, productions to cultivate, and 
an object adequate to their refpective taftes, and 
our colonies will never want hands, which being 
eafed of their chains, will be more ative and 
robuit. 

In order to overturn the whole fyftem of flave- 
ry, which is fupported by paflions fo univerfal, 
by laws fo authentic, by the emulation of fich 
powerful nations, by prejudices ftill more power- 
ful, to what tribunal thall #e refer the caufe of 
humanity, which fo many men are in confederacy 
to betray ? Sovereigns of the earth, you alone can 

bring 
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bring about this revolution. If you do not fport BOOK 
with the reft of mortals, if you do not regard the XI. 
power of kings as the right of a fuccefsfu] plun- 
der, and the obedience of fubjects as artfully ob- 
tained from their ignorance, reflect on your own 
obligations. Refufe the fanction of your autho- 
sity to the infamous and criminal traffic of men 
turned into fo many herds of cattle, and this trade 
will ceafe. For once unite for the happinefs of 
the world, thofe powers and defigns which have 
been fo often exerted for its ruin. If fome one 
among you would venture to found the expedta- 
tion of this opulence and grandeur on the gene- 
rofity of all the reft, he inftantly becomes an ene- 
my of mankiad, who ought to be deftroyed. You 
may carry fire and {word into his territories. Your 
armies will foon be infpired with the facred en- 
thufiafm of humanity. You will then perceive 
what difference virtue makes between men who 
fuccour the opprefied, and mercenaries who ferve 
tyrants. 

But what am I faying? Let the ineffectual cails 
of humanity be no longer pleaded with the peo- 
ple and their matters: perhaps, they have never 
been attended to in any public traniaétions. If then, 
ye nations of Europe, intereft alone can exert its 
influence over you, liften to me once more. Your 
flaves ftand in no need cither of your generofity 
or your counfels, in order to break the facrile- 
gious yoke of their oppreffion. Nature {peaks a 
more powerful language than philofophy, or in- 
. Vou. TIL. Hh tereft, 
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Boo Kterck.. Same white - peaple . valveady maflacred, 


xf. 


have expiated.a part. of our crames;. already have 


“a” wo colonies of fugitive negsocs. been eftablithed, 


to whom treaties and power give a perriedt focus 
rity from your attempts, ~Peifon::hath at diffsnens 
times. been the-inflrument, ef, their vengeance, 
Several have cluded your opprefien by a sohm-. 
sary death, Thele enterprifes ape fo. many indicar 
tions of the impending. form; and. the. negroes 
enly want a chief, fuficiendly courageous, to lead 
them to vengeance and flaughter, © 0 | 
_. Waere is this great man-to be. found, chee 
nature, perhaps, Owes to the honour of the hue 
man {pecies? Where is this pew Spartacus, who 
will not Gad 9 Craffes? Then will.the désck cede be 
no more; and the white cod¢ will be’ a dreadfud 
one, if the conquerer wi regards ‘the ate - 
reprifals. - 

. Tre this revolution takes nlsce, the negrtes 
eroan under:the yoke of opprefiion, the deferip. 
tion of which cannot oe iouahe Us proce Se 
more in their defting, ; 


Labours of... FHE foil of the American ‘ends a little’ re» 


flaves. 


femblance,to aurs.- Its produdtions are very differ 
rent, as well as the manner of cultivating them, 
Except fome pot-lerbs, coe i$ fown ae ; 
every thing 3s planted. ‘ 
Topacco being the firft produGtion that was 
gulavaed: as its roots do wor {trike deep, and the 
leak injury ‘deftroys them, a fimple harrow was 
only employed to beepers the lands which werg 
-'  ~21 
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to receive it, and to exurpate the noxious weeds Boo x 
Which would have choaked it. This cuftom ftill xr. 
prevails, 

Wuew more troublefome cultures began to be 
attended to, which were more delicate, the hoe 
was made ufe of to work and weed; but it was 
not employed over the whole extent of ground 
that was to be cultivated. It was thought fuffi- 
cient to dig a hole for the reception of the plant. 

Tue inequality of the ground, moft commonly 
full of hillocks, probably gave rife to this cuftom, 
It might be apprehended, that the rains, which 
always fall in torrents, fhould deftroy by the ca- 
vities they make, the land that had been turned 
up. Indolence, and the want of means at the 
time of the firft fettlements extended this pra@ice 
to the moft level plains, and cuftom which no one 
ever theught of deviating from, gave a fanétion 
to it. At length fome planters, who were adventu- 
rous enough to difcard former prejudices, thought 
of ufing the plough, and ir is probable, that this 
method will become general wherever it fhall be 
found practicable. It has every circumftance in 
its favour that can make it defirable. 

Aut the lands of the iflands were virgin lands, 
when the Europeans undertook to clear them. 
The firft chat were occupied, have for a long time 
yielded lefs produce than they did in the begin- 
ning. Thofe which have been fucceffively clear- 
ed, are likewife more or lefs exhaufted, in pro- 
portion to the period of their firft culzivation, 

Hh 2 W hat 
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Boo K Whatever their fertility at firt mieht have been, 
XI. they all lofe it in procefs of time, and they will foon 
‘ceafe to requite the labours of thofe who cultivate 

them, if art is not exerted to affifl nature, 

Ir is a principle of agriculture generally ad- 
mitted by naturalifts, that the earth becomes fer- 
tile only in proportion as ict can receive the infle- 
ence of the air, and of all thofe meteors which 
are directed by this powerful agent, fuch as fogs, 
dews, andrains, Continual labour can only pro- 
cure this advantage to it: the iflands in particu- 
jar conftantly require it. The wet feafon mult 
be chofen for turning up the ground, the drynefs 
of which would be an impediment to fertility. 
Ploughing cannot be attended with any inconve- 
nience in lands that are level. One might pre. 
vent the danger of having fhelving grounds de- 
ftroyed by ftorms, by making furrows tranfverlely, 
on aline that fhould crofs that of the flope of the 
hillocks. If the declivity were fo ficep that the 
cultivated grounds could be carried away, notwith- 
ftanding the furrows, {mall drains, fomething 
deeper, might be added for the fame purpofe at 
particular diftances, which would partly break the 
force and velocity that the fleepnefs of the hills 
dds to the fall of heavy rains. 

Tue utility of the plough would not be merely 
limitted to the producing a greater portion of the 
vegetable juice in plants; it would make their 
produce the more certain. The iflands are the re- 
gions of infects: their multiplication there is fa- 

voured 
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voured by a conftant heat, and one race fucceeds BOO K 
another without interruption. The extenfive ra- XI. 
vages they make are well known. Frequent and 
fucceffive ploughing would check the progrefs of 
this devouring race, difturb their reproduction, 
would kill great numbers of them, and deftroy 
the greateft part of their eggs. Perhaps, this ex- 
pedient would not be fufficient again{ft the rats 
which fhips have brought from Europe into Ame- 
‘fica, where they have increafed to that degree, 
that they often deftroy one third of the crops. 
The induftry of Qaves might alfo be made ule of, 
and their vigilance might be encouraged by fome 
gratification. 

Tue ule of the plough would probably intro- 
duce the cuflcm of manuring ; itis already known 
on the greateft p.rc of the coaft. The manure 
there in ufe is called varech, a kind of fea plane, 
which when rire, is detached from the water, and 
driven on the ftrand by the motion of the waves: 
it is very productive of fertility, but :f employed 
without previous preparation, if communicates to 
the fugar a difagreeble bitrernels, which mutt 
arife from the falts that are impregnated with oily 
particles abounding in feaplants. Perhaps, in or- 
der to take off this bitter taite, it would only be 
neceffary to burn the plant ard make u'e of the 
afhes, The falts being by this oreration detached 
from the oily particles, and titurated by vegeta- 
tion, would circulate more freely in the fugar-cane, 
and impart to it purer juices. 

Hh 3 Tue 
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BOOK Tux interior parts of this country have not till’ 


XI. 


lately been dunged. Neceffity will make this 
' practice become more general; aid ia time the 
foil of America will be affifled by the farne me- 
thods of cultivation as the foil of Europe ; bet 
with more difficulty.’ In the iflands where herds 
of cattle are not fo numerous, and where there is: 
feldom the convenience of fables, it is neceffary 
to have recourfe to other kinds of manure, and 
multiply them as mach as poffible, in order to’ 
compenfate the qualiry by the qudatity. The 
greateft refource will always be found in the weeds, 
from which ufeful plants muf -be conftantly freed. 
Thefe muft be colleéted together in heaps, and 
Jefe ta putrify. The colonifts who cultivate coffee, 
have fet the example of this practice; but with’ 
that degree of indolence which the heat of the 
climate occafions in all manoal labour. A pile of 
weeds is heaped up at the bottoat of the coffee 
trees, without regarding whether thefe weeds, 
which they do not even také tte trouble of cover- 
ing with earth, heat the tree, and harbour the in- 
fects that prey upon it. ‘Fhey have been equally 
negligent in the management of their cattle, 

Aut the domeftic quadrupeds of Europe were 
imported into America by the Spaniards; and it 
is trom their fettlements that the colonies of other 
nations have been fupplied. Excepting hogs, which 
are found to thrive beft in coumtries abounding 
with aquatic productions, inft@ts and reptiles, and 
are become larger and better tafted, all thefe ani- 


mals 
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rpals have degenerated, and the few that remainB Oo kK: 
in the iflands, are very fmall. Though the bad- XI. 
nefs of the climate may contribute fomething to’ 
this degeneracy, the want of care is, perhars, 
the principal cawfe. They always he in the open 
field. They never have erther bran or oats given 
them, and are at grafs the whole year. The co- 
lonifts have not even the attention of dividing the 
meadows into feparate portions, in order to make 
their cattle to pals from one inte the other. They 
always feed onthe fame fpot, without allowing the 
grals time to fpring up again. Such paftures can 
only preduce weak and watery juices. Too quick 
a vegetation prevents them from being properly 
ripened. Hence the animals, deftined for the 
food of maa, afford only Aefh that is tough and 
flabby. 
- Trosz animals, which ate referved for labour, 
do but wery little fervice. The oxen draw but 
light loads, and that not all day long. They are 
always four in number. They are not yoked by 
the head, but by the neck, after the Spanith cu 
tom. They are not ftimulared by the coad, but 
driven by a whip ; and are directed by two drivers, 
Wen the roads do not allow the ule of car- 
riages, mules ate employed inflead of oxen. Thefe 
are faddled after a fimpler method than in Murope, 
but much inferior to itin freneth. A mat is fixed 
on their back, to which two hooks are fufpended 
on each fide, the firft that are cafually met with 
in the woods. Thus equipped, they carry, at molt, 
Tih 4 half 
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poo khalf the weight that European horfes can bear,’ 
XI. and go over but half the ground in the fame time. 

Tus pace of their horfes is not fo fow: they 
have preferved fomething of the ficetnefs, fire, 
and docility of thofe of Andalufia, from which 
they derived their pedigree; but their ftrength is 
not anfwerable to their fpirit. It is neceffary to 
breed a great number of them, in order to obtain 
that fervice from them which might be had from a 
fmaller number in Europe. Three or four of 
them muit be harnafied to very light carriages ufed 
by indolent people for making excurfions, which 
they call journeys, but which with us would only 
be an airing. 

Tug degeneracy of the animals in the iflands 
might have been prevented, retarded, or diminith- 
ed, if care had been taken to renew them by a 
foreion race. Stallions brought from colder or 
warmer countries, would in fome degree have 
corrected the influence of the climate, feed, and 
rearing. With the mares of the country they 
would have produced a new race far fuperior, as 
they would have come from a climate different 
from that into which they were imported. 

Jr is very extraordinary, that fo fimple an idea 
fhould never have occurred to any of the planters, 
and that there has been no legiflature attentive 
enough to its interefts, to fubftitute in its fetzle- 
ments the ‘bon to the common ox. Every one 
who is acquainted with this animal, muft recollect 
that the bifon has a fofter and brighter kin, a dif. 

pofition 
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pofition lefs dull and fiupid than our bullock, andgoox 
a quicknefs and docility far fuperior. It is fwift xr. 
in running, and when mounted can fupply the' 
place of a horfe. It thrives as well in fouthern 
countries, as the ox that we employ loves cold or 
temperate climates. This fpecies is only known 

in the eaftern iflands, and in the greater part of 
Africa. If cuftom had lefs influence than it com- 
monly has, even over the wifeft governments, they 
would have been fenfible, that this ufeful animal 

was fingularly well adapted to the great Archipe- 

Jago of America, and that it would be very eafy 

to export it a very fmall expence from the Gold 
Coaft, or the coaft of Angola. 

Two rich planters, one in Barbadoes, the other 
in St. Domingo, equally ftruck wich the weaknefs 
of thofe animals, which, according to eftablifhed 
cuftom, were employed in drawing and carrying, 
endeavoured to fubftitute che camel to them. 
This experiment, formerly tried without fuccefs 
in Peru by the Spaniards, did not fucceed better 
here, nor was it poflible it fhould. It is well 
known, that though a native of hot countries, it 
dreads exceffive heat, and can as litle thrive as 
propagate under the burning fky of the torrid 
gone, a3 in the temperate ones. It would have 
been better to have tried the buffalo. 

Tus buffalo is avery dirty animal, and of a 
fierce difpofition. ts caprices are fudden and fre- 
quent. Its tkin is firm, light, and almoft impe- 
netrable, and its horn ferviceable for many pur- 

poles. 
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Book pofes. Its Aeth is black and hard, and difagree-' 
xz. able tothe tafte and fmell. The milk of the fe- 
‘male is not fo fweet, but mech more copious than 
that af the cow. Reared like the ox, to which it 
has a ftriking refemblance, it greatly furpaffes it’ 
in ftrength and fwiftnefs. Two buffaloes, yoked’ 
to a wagvon by means of a ring pafied through 
their nofe, will draw as muck as four of the ftout- 
eft bullocks, and in lefsthan half the time. They’ 
owe this double fuperiority to the advantage of 
having longer legs, and a more confiderable bulk 
of body, the whole power of which is employed 
in drawing, becaufe they naturally carry their head 
and neck low. As thts animal is origina'ly a na- 
tive of the torrid zone, and ts larger, ftronger and 
more manageable in proportion to the heat of the 
country it is in, i cannot ever have been doubted 
that it would have been of great fervice in the Ca.’ 
ribbee iflands and propagate happily there. This 
is highly probable, efpecially fince the fuccefsfut 

experiments that have been made of it at Guiana. 
Inpotence, and old eftablithed cuftoms, which 
have hindered the propagation of domeftic ani- 
mals, have no lefs impeded the fuccefs of tranf-- 
planting vegetables. Several kinds of -fruit-trees 
have been jucceffively carried to the iflands, Thefe 
that have not died, are fome wild ftocks, whofe. 
fruit is neither beautiful nor good. The greateft 
part have degenerated very faft, becaufe they have 
been expofed to a very ftrong vegetation, ever 
lively, and conftantly quickened by the copious. 
dews 
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dews of the night, and the ftronge heats of the sooxK 
XI. 


day, which are the two grand principles of ferti- 
lity. Perhaps, an intelligent obferver would have 
known how to profit from thefe circumftances, and 
have been able to raife tolerable fruir; but fuch 
ren are not found in the colonies. If our kitchen 
hérbs have fucceeded better; if they ate always 
{pringing up again, ever green, and ripe; the reafon 
is, that they had not to ftruggle againft the climate, 
where they were affifted by a moift and clammy 
earth, which is proper for them ; and becaufe they 
required no trouble. The labour of the flaves is 


employed in the cultivation of more ufeful pro-' 


dudtions. 

Tue principal labours of thefe unhappy men 
are directed towards thofe objects that are indifpen- 
fable to the prefervation of their wretched exiftence. 
Except in the iflands that are occupied by the Spa- 
miards, where things ate very nearly in the fame 
ftate as they were at the arrival of the Europeans 
in the mew world, thofe productions, which were 
fufficient for the favages, have diminifhed in pro- 
portion as they have deftroyed the forefts, in order 
to form plantations. It was neceffary to procure 
other means of fubfiftence, and mofl of thefe that 
were wanted, have been drawn from the country 
itfelf of the new comers. 

Africa has furnifhed the tflands with a fhrub, 
which grows to the height of four feet, lives four 
years, and is ufeful throuchout its whole duration. 
Jt bears hafks, which contain five or fix grains 

of 
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ROO Kof a fpectes of a very wholefome and very now- 
XI. rifhing pea. Every part belonging to this fhrub 
is remarkable for fome particular virtue. Its blof 
fom is good for a cough; its leaves when boiled 
are applied to wounds, and of the athes of this 
plant is made a lixiviom, which cleanfes ulcers and 
diffipates the external inflammations of the fkin. 
This fhrub is called the Angola pea. It flourifhes 
equally in lands naturally barren, and in thofe 
whole falts have been exhaufted. For this reafon, 
the beft managers among the colonifts never fail 
to fow it on all thofe parts of their eftates, which 

in other hands would remain uncultivated. 

Tue mott valuable prefent, however, which the 
tflands have received from Africa, is the manioc. 
Moft hiftorians have confidered this plant as a na- 
tive of America. It does not appear on what 
foundation this opinion is fupported, though pret- 
ty generally received. But were the truth of it 
demontftrated, the Caribbee iflands would yet ftand 
incebted for the manioc to the Europeans, who 
imported it thither along with the Africans, who 
fed upon it. Before our invafions, the intercourfe 
between the continent of America and thefe ifles, 
was fo trifling, that a production of the Terra 
Firma might be unknown in the Archipelago of 
the Antilles. [tis certain, however, that the fa- 
vages who off.red our firft navigators bananas, 
yams, and potatoes, offered them no manioc ;. 
that the Caribs in Dominica and St. Vincent, had 
ig from us; that the character of the favages did 

not 
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hot render them fit to conduct a culture requiring Boo x 
fo much attention; that this culture can only be xt. 
carried on in very open fields, and that in the fo-' 
refts, with which thefe iflands were overgrown, 
there were no clear and unincumbered foaces of 
ground above five and twenty toifes fquare. In 
fhort, it is beyond a doubt, that the ule of the 
manioc was not known till after the arrival of the 
negroes, and that from time immemorial it hath 
conftituted the principal food of a great part of 
Africa, 

However this may be, the manioc is a plane 
which is propagated by flips. It is fet in furrows 
that are five or fix inches deep, which are filled 
with the fame earth that has been digged out, 
Thefe furrows are at the diftance of two feet, or 
two feet and a half from each other, according to 
the nature of the ground. The fhrub rifes a lictle 
above fix feet, and its trunk is about the thick- 
nefs of the arm. In proportion as it grows, the 
lower leaves fall off, and only a few remain to- 
wards the top ; its wood ts tender and brittle. 

Tuis is a delicate plant; whofe cultivation is 
troublefome ; and the vicinity of all forts of grafs 
is prejudicial to it. It requires a dry and light 
foil; its fruit is at its root, and if this root is 
fhaken by the motion the wind gives to the 
body of the plant, the fruit is formed but imper- 
fedtly. It takes eighteen months before it grows 
to maturity. 

It 
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BooxK tT is not rendered Gt for humana food till after 


x1, 


it has undergone a tedious preparation. Its frit 
{kin muft be {craped: ig mult be wathed, rafped 
and preffed, to extract the aqueans parts which 
are a flow poifon, againit which there is ne remedy 
known. The roafting of it caufes every noxious 
particle it might {till contain, sotally to evapar 
rate. When there appears no more fteam, it is 
taken off the iron plate, on which it was roafted, 
and fuilered to cool. Repeated experiments have 
fhewn, that it was almoft as dangerous to eat it 
hot as to eat it raw. 

Tue root of the manioc grated, and reduced ine 
to Jittle grains by roaRing, is called flour of ma- 
nioc. The patte of manioc is called caffava, which 
hath been converted into a cake by roafting 
without moving x. It would be dangerous to eat 
as much caflava as flour of manioc, becaufe the 
former is lefs roafted. Both keep a long times 
and are very nowifhing, but a little difficulr of 
digeftion. Thaugh this food feems at firft infipid, 
there are‘a great number of white people, who have 
been born in thefe iflinds, who prefer tt ro the 
beft wheat. All the Spaniards in general ufe ic 
conftantly. The French feed their flaves with it, 
The other European nations, who have fertlements 
in the jflands, are little acquainted with the mar 
nioc. It is from North America that thefe colas 
nies receive their fubfiltence; fo that if by any. 
accident, which may very poffibly take place, their 
connections with this fertile country were inter- 

rupted 
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Fupted but for four months, they would be expofed 8 oo 
to perifh by famine. An avidity that hath no XI. 
bounds, makes the colonifts of the iffands infen-' 
fible of this imminent danger. All, at leaft the 
greater part, nd their advantage in turning the 
whole induttry of cheir flaves towards tl.ofe pro- 
@udions which are the objets of commerce. The 
principal of thefe are, cocoa, cotton, indigo, and 
cofice, We fhalt elfewhere fpeak of their cultiva- 
tion, value and deftination ; and at prefent con- 
fider only the cultivation of fugar, whofe produce 
alone is more important than that of all the other 
commodities. 

Tue cane that yields the fugar, is a kind of 
reed, which commonly rifes eight or nine feer, 
including the leaves growing out of the top of ir, 
jts mof ordinary thicknels is from two to four 
inches. It is covered with a hardifh rind, which 
inclofes a f{pungy fubftance. It is interfeéted at 
intervals with joints, that ferve as it were to 
firengthen and fupport it; but without impeding 
the circulation of the fap, becaule chefe joints are 
foft and pithy im the infide. 

Tars plant hath been cultivated from the earlieft 
antiquity in fome countries of Afia and Africa. 
About the middle of the twelfth century, ir be- 
came kaown in Sic'ly, from whence it palied into 
the fouthern provinces of Spain. It was afterwards 
tranfplanted into Madeira and the Canaries. From 
thefe iands it was brought in the new world, 

where 
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BOO K where it fucceeded as well as if i¢ had been ofi- 
XI. ginally a native of it. 

Aux foils are not equally proper for it; Such 
as are rich and ftrong, low and marfhy, environed 
with woods, or lately cleared, however large and 
tall che canes may be, produce only a juice that 
is aqueous, infipid, of a bad quality, difficuk to 
be boiled, purified and preferved. Canes planted 
an a ground where they foon meet with foft ftone 
or rock, have but a very fhort duration, and yield 
bur little fugar. <A light, porous, and deep foil, 
3s by nature molt favourable to this produdtion. 

THe general method of cultivating it, is to 

prepare a large Geld, to make at the diftance of 
three feet from one another, furrows eighteen 
inches long, twelve broad, and fix deep; to lay 
jn thefe, two, and fometimes three flips of abou 
@ foot each, taken from the upper part of the 
cane, and co cover them lightly with earch. From 
each of the joints in the fips iffues a ftem, which 
in time becomes a fugar-cane. 
«, Care fhould be taken to clear ic conftantly from 
the weeds, which never fail to grow around it- 
This labour only continues for fix months, The 
canes then are {ufficiently thick and near one ano- 
ther to, deftroy every thing that might be preju- 
dicial to their fertility. They are conwmonly fuf- 
fered to grow eighteen momths, and ate feldom cut 
at any other time. 

From the ftock of thefe, iffue fackers, which 
are in their turn cut fifieen months after. This 

fecond 
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fecond cutting yields only half of the produce of 8 o o K 
the firft. The planters fometimes make a third 
cutting, and even a fourth, which are always fuc- 
ceflively lefs, however pood the foil may be. No- 

thing, therefore, but want of hands for planting 

ffreth can oblige a planter to expe& more than two 

crops from his cane. 

Taesz crops are not made in all the colonies at 
the fame time. Inthe Danith, Spanifh and Dutch 
fettlements, they begin in January and continue. 
tl O&ober. This method does not imply any 
fixed feafon for the maturity of the fagar cane. 
The plant, however, Jike others, muft have its 
progrefs; and it bas been juftly obferved to be in 
flower in thé months of November and December. 
Ie muft neceffarily follow from the cuftom thefe 
nations have adopted of continuing to gather their 
crops for ten months without iatermiffion, thar 
they cut fome canes which ate nat ripe enough, 
and others that are too ripe, and then the fruit has 
not the requifite qualities. The time of gathering 
them fhould be ata fixed feafon, and probably 
the months of March and April are the fitteft for 
it; becaufe all the fweet fruits are ripe at thac 
time, while the four ones do not arrive to a ftate 
of maturity tiil the months of July and Augutt. 

Tus Englifh cut their canes in March and 
April, but they are not induced to do this on ac- 
count of their riperets. The drought that prevails 
in thew iflands renders the rains which fall in 
September neceffary to their planting ; and as the 

Vou. Il. Ti canes 
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RO Oo K canes are vighteen months in growing, this period 
x1, always brings them to she preeve point of matu. 
/ rity. ; 

in order te extra the juice ef the canes, whea 
eut, which ought to be done in four and twenty 
hours, osherwife it would turn four, they are pafted 
between two eylinders of iron, or copper, placed 
perpendicularly on an immoveadle table. The 
motion of the cylinders is regulated by an hori- 
zontal wheel turned by omen, or horfes; but in 
wa.er-muills this horizontal wheel derives its move- 
ment from a perpendicular one, whefle circum- 
ference meeting a current of water, receives an 
im preffion which turns it upen ite axis: this motion 
is from right to left, if the current of water ftrikes 
the upper part of the wheel; from left to right, 
if the current ftrikes the bower pare. 

From the refervoir, where the juice of the cane 
it reccived, it falls Thio a boiler where thofe par- 
ticles of water are made to-evaporate chat are molt 
eafily feparated. This liquor is poured into ano- 
ther boiler, where a moderate fire makes it throw 
up its firft fum. When it has loft ite clammy 
confiftence it is made to run into a thord boiler, 
where it throws up mech more fcom by means of 
an increaied degree of heat. It chen receives the 
laft boiling in a fourth cauldron whefe fire is three 
times ftronger than the firft, 

Trig laft fre determines the fuccefs of the pro- 
eefs, If it hath been well menaged, the fugar 
forms cryfialsshat are larger or fmaller, more or 

. kfs 
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lefs bright, in proportion to the greater or kef&zoo x 
quantity of oil rhey abound with. If the frehath x1. 
+een too violent, the fubftance is reduced to a’ 
black and charcoal extra which cannot produce 
any more efecatial fails. If the fire hath been too 
moderate, there remains a confiderable quantity 
of extraneous oils, which diftinguith the fugar, 
and render it thick and blackifh ; fo that when ic 
isto be dried, it becomes always porous, becaufe 
the {paces which thefe oils filled up, remain 
empty. 

As foon as the fugar is cool, it is poured into 
earthen veflels of a conic figure; the bafe of the 
cone is open, and xs top has a hole, through 
which the water is carried off that has not formed 
any cryftals. This is called the fyrup. After this 
water hath flowed chrough, the raw fugar remains, 
which is rich, brown and falt. 

Tue greateft part of the lands leave to the 
Europeans the care of giving fugar the other pre- 
parations which are neceffary to make it fit for ufe. 
This practice {pares the expence of Jarae build- 
ings, leaves them more negroes to employ in agri« 
culture, allows them to make their cultures with- 
out any interruption for two or three months to-~ 
gether, and employs a greater number of fhips for 
exportation. , 

Tue French planters alone have thought it their 
intereft to manage their fugars in a different man- 
ner, To whatever degree of exactnefs the juice 
of the fugar-cane may be boiled, there always re- 

liz mains 
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BOO KMaina-‘an infinite number of foreign particles at- 
x1. tached to the ‘alts of the fugar, to which they ap- 
* pear to be what lees are to wine. Thefe pive it a 
dead colour, and the tafte of tartar, of which they 
endeavour to deprive it, by an operation called 
earthing. ‘Ibis confifts in putting again the raw 
Togars into a new earthen veffel, in every refpect 
fimilar to that we have mentioned. The furface 
of the fugar, throughout the whole extent of the 
balfis of the cone, is then covered with a white 
marl, on which water is poured. In filtering ic 
through this marl, the water carries with it a por- 
tion of a calcareous earth, which it finds upon the 
different faline particles, when this earth meets 
with oily fubftances to which it is united. This 
water is afterwards drained off thrbugh the open- 
ing at the top,of the mould, and a fecond fyrup 
is procured, which they call molaffes, and which 
is fo much the worfe, in proportion as the fugar 
was finer; that ts, contained lefs excraneous oil: 
for then the calcareous earth, diffolved by the 
water, paffes alone, and carries with it all its acrid 
particles. 

Tuis earthing is followed by the laft prepara- 
tion, which is effected by fire, and ferves for the 
evaporating of the moiilure with which the {alts 
are impregnated, during the procefs of earthing, 
In order to do this, the fuear is taken in its 
whole form out of the conical vefiel of earth, and 
conveyed into a ftove which receives from an iron 
farnace a gentle and gradual hcat, where itis lefs 
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till the fugar is become very dry, which common- g oo K 
ly happens at the end of three weeks.  oOXL 

Tuoucn the expence which this procefs re-' 
quires, is in general ufelefs, fince the earthed fugar 
is commonly refined in Europe in the fame man- 
ner.as the raw fugar; all the inhabitants of the 
French iflands, however, who are able to purify 
their fugars in this manner, generally take this 
trouble. Toa nation whofe navy is weak, this 
method is extremely advantageous, as it enables 
it in times of war, to convey into its own mother 
country the moft valuable cargoes with a lefs num- 
ber of fhips than if only raw fugars were pre- 
pared. 

One may judge from thefe fpecies of fugars, 
but much better from that, which has undergone 
the earthing, of what fort of falts it is compofed. 
If the foil, where the cane hath been planted, is 
hard, ftony and floping, the falts will be white, 
angular, and the grain very large. If the foil is 
marly, the colour will be the fame; but the gra- 
nulations, being cut on fewer fides, will refleét lefs 
light. If the foil is rich and fpurgy, the granu- 
lations will be nearly fpherical, the coiour will 
be dufky, the fugar will flip under the firger, 
without any unequal feel. This Jaft kind of fu- 
gar is confidered as the worft. 

Wauartever may de the reafon, thofe places 
that have a northern afpect produce the beft fugar; 
and marly grounds yield the ereaceft quantity. 


The preparations which the fugar thar grows in 
1i 3 thefe 
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Boo K thefe kinds of foil require, are lefs tedious and 

XI. troublefome than thofe which the fugar requires 

‘that is produced in a rich Jand. Bat thefe obfer- 

vations admit of infinite variety, whofe inveftiga- 

tion is properly the province of chymifts, or 
ipeculative planters. 

Besipes fugar, the cane furnifhes fyrup, whofe 
value is only a twelfth of that of the price of 
fugars. The beft fyrup is that which runs from 
the firft veffel into the fecond, when the raw fugar 
is made. It is compofed of the groffer particles 

-which carry along with them the falts of fugar, 
whether it contains or feparates them in its paffage. 
The fyrup of an inferior kind, which is more 
bitter, and lefs in quantity, 1s formed by the water 
which carries off the tartareous and earthy particles 
of the fugar when it is wafhed. By means of fire, 
fome fugar is befides extracted from the firft fyrup, 
which, after this operation, is of lefs value than 
the fecond. 

Born thefe kinds are carried into the north of 
Europe, where the people ufe them inftead of 
butter and fugar. In North America they make 
the fame ule of them, where they are further em- 
ployed to give fermentation and an agreeable tafte 
to a liquor called Prujs, which is anly an infofion 
of the bark of a tree. 

Turis fyrup is ftiil more ufeful, by the fecret 
thar*has been difcovered of converting it by diftil, 
lation, into a spirituous hquor which the Englifh 
cali Rum, and the French Yafia, This procefs, 

which 
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which is very fimple, is made by mixing apoo! 
third part of fyrup with two-thirds of water. x! 
When thefe two fubftances have fufficiently fer-* 
mented, which commonly happens at the end of 
twelve or fifteen days, they are put into a clean 
ftill, where the difillation is made as ufval. The 
diquor that is drawn off is equal to the quantity of 
the fyrup employed. 

Sucu is the method which, after many experi- 
ments and variations, all the iflands have gene- 
tally purfued in the cultivation of fugar. It is un- 
doubtedly a good one; but, perhaps, it hath not 
acquired that degree of perfe&tion of which it is 
capable. If inftead of planting canes in large 
fields, the ground were parcelled out into divi- 
fions of fixty feet, leaving between two planted 
divifions a {pace of land uncultivated, fuch a me- 
thod wonld probably be attended with great ad 
vantages. In the modern practice, none but the 
canes which grow on the borders are good, and 
attain to a proper degree of maturity. Thofe in 
the middle of the field in part mifcarry, and ripen 
badly, becaufe they are deprived of a current of 
air, which only acts by its weight, and feldom gets 
to the foot of thefe canes that are always covered 
with the leaves. 

In this new fyftem of plantation, thofe portions 
of land which had not been cultivated would 
be moft favourable for reproduction ; when the 
crops of the planted divifions had been made, 
which in their turn would be left to recover. It is 

| lia - pre- 
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BOoxKprobable that by this method as mueh fogar 


XI. 


might be obtained as by the prefent praétice ; with 
‘this additional advantage, that it would require 
fewer flaves to cultivate ir. One may judge what 
the cultivation of fugar would then produce, by 
what it now yields norwithftanding its imperfec- 
tions. . 

On a plantation fixed an a geod. ground, and 
fufficiently ftocked with blacks, with catde, and 
all other neceffaries, two men will cultivate a fquare 
cf canes, that is, a hundred geometrical paces in 
every direftion. This fquare muft yield on an 
average fixty quintals of raw fugar. The common 
price of a quintal in Europe will be rwenty livres*, 
after dedu€ting all the expences. Fhis makes an in- 
come of 600 livres}, for the labour ef each man. 
One huadred and fifty hvresf, to which the price 


_ of fyrup and Rum mul be added, will defray the 


expences of cultivation; that is to fay, for the 
maintenance of flaves, for their lofs, their difor- 
ders, their clothes, and repairing their utenfils, 
and other accidents. The net produce of an acre 
and half of Jand will then be four hundred and 
fifty livres§. Jt would be difficult to find a eul- 
ture productive of greater emoluments. 

Ir may be objected, that this is flating the pro- 
duce below its real value, becaufe a fquare of canes 
docs not employ two men. But thofe who would 
urge fueh an objection ought to abferve, that the 
making of lugar requires other labours befide thofts 

of 
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of merely cultivating it,' and confequently work- 300 x 
men employed elfewhere than in the fields, The xt. 
eftimate and compenfation of thefe different kinds “~v—” 
of fervice, oblige us to deduc& from the produce 

of a fquare of plantation, the expence of main- 

taining two men. 

ir is chiefly from the produce of fugar that the 

iMlands fupply their planters with all the articles of 
convenience and luxury. They draw from Eu- 
Tope flour, liquors, falt provifions, filks, linens, 
hatdware; and every thing that is neceffary for 
apparel, food, furniture, ornament, convenience 
and even luxury. Their confumptions of every 
kind are prodigious, and muft neceffarily influence 
the manners of the inhabitants, the greateft part 
of whom are rich enough to fupport them. 

Iy fhould feem that the Europeans, who have cp sates 
been tranfplanted into the American iflands, muft hee aa 
no lefs have degenerated than the animals which tettled in 
they carried over thither. The climate aéts on all ile “es 
living beings; but men being lefs in:mediately ™“ 
fubjeét to the laws of nature, refift her influence 
the more, becaufe they are the only beings, who 
act for themfelves. The firft colonifts, who fet. 
tled in the Antilles, corrected the activity of a new 
climate, and a new foil, by the conveniencies 
which it was in their power to derive from a 
commerce that was always open with their former 
country. They learnt to lodge and maintain 
themfelves in a manner the beft adapted to their 
change of firuation, They retained the cuftoms of 

their 
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gpoox their education, and every thing that could agree 
xi. with che natural effects of the air they breathed. 
' With thefe they carried into America the food and 
cuftoms of Europe, and familiarifed to each other 
beings and productions which nature had feparated 
by an interval of the fame extent as a Zone. But 
of all the primitive cuftoms, the melt falutary, 
pechaps, was that of mingling and dividing the 

two races by intermarriages. 

Aut nations, even the leaft civilized, have pro- 
fcribed an union of fexes between the children of 
the fame family ; whether it was, that experience 
or prejudice ditated this Jaw, or chance led them 
to it. Beings brought up together in infancy, a0- 
cuftomed to fee one another centinually, in this 
mutual familiarity, rather contract that indiffe- 
rence which arifes from habit, than that lively and 
impetuous fenfation of fympathy, which fuddenly 
affects rwo beings, who never faw one another. 
If in the favage life hunger difunites families, 
Jove undoubtedly muft have reunited them. The 
hiftory, whether true or fabulous, of the rape of 
the Sabine women, fhews that marriage was the firft 
allisnce between nations. Thus the blood will have 
become gradually intermixed either by the cafual 
meetings accafioned by a wandering life, or by the 
coriventions and agreements of fettled communities. 
The natural advantage of crofling the breed among 
men as well as animals, ia order to preferve the 
fpecies fram degenetating, is the refult of flow 
experience, and is pefterior to the acknowledged 

utility 
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utility of uniting families, in order to cement the B00 K 
peace of -fociery. Tyrants foon difcovered how XI. 
far it was propet for them to feparate, or con- 
nec their fubjetts, in order to keep them in a 
ftate of dependence. They formed men into fe- 
parate ranks by availing themfelves of their pre- 
judices: becaufe this line of divifion between them 
became a bond of ftbmiffion to the fovereign, who 
maintained his authority by their mutual hatred 
and oppofition. They connected families to each 
other in every ftation, becaufe this union totally 
extinguifhed every {park of diffention repugnant 
to the {pirit of civil fociety. Thus the intermix- 
ture of pedigrees and families by marriage, has 
been rather the refult of political inftitutions, than 
formed upon the views of nature. 

Bur whatever be the natural principle and mo- 
ral tendency of this cuftom, it was adopted by 
Europeans, who were defirous of multiplying in 
the aflands. The greateft part of them either 
married in their own country, before they removed 
into the new world, or with thofe who landed 
there. The European married a Creole, or the 
Creole an European, whom chance or family con- 
nections brought into America. From this happy 
affociation hath been formed a peculiar character, 
which in the two worlds diftinguifhes the man 
born under the fky of the new, from parents 
originally natives of both. The marks of this 
charaéter will be pointed out with fo much the 
more certainty, as they are taken from the writ- 

ings 
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B00 Kings of an accurate obferver, from whom we have 
x1. already drawn fome particulars refpecting natural 
* hiflory. 

Tue Creoles are in general well made. ‘There 
is farce a fingle perfon among them afflicted with 
thofe deformities which are fo common in other 
climates. They have all an extren-e fupplenefs in 
their limbs ; whether it is to be attributed to a 
particular organization adapted to hot countries, 
to the cuftom of their being reared without the con- 
finement of fwaddling cloaths, and ftays, or to 
the exercifes they are habituated to from their in- 
fancy. Their complexion, however, never has 
that air of vivacity and frefhnefs which contsi- 
butes more to beauty than regular features do. As 
to their colour, when they are in health, it re- 
fembies that of pesfons juft recovering from a fit 
of illnefs ; but this livid complexion, more or lels 
dark, is nearly that of our fouthern people. 

Tuer intrepidity in war has been fignalized 
by a feries of bold actions. There would be no 
better foldiers, if they were more capable of be-~ 
ing difcrplined. 

History does not afford any of thofe inftances 
of cowardice, treachery and meannefs among them, 
which fully the annals of all nations. It can hard- 
Ty be alledged, that a Creole ever did a mean 
action. 

Aut flrangers, without exception, find in the 
iflands, the moft friendly and generous hofpitality. 
This ufeful virtue is prattifed with a degree of 

often- 
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oftentation, which fhews, at leaft; the honour they Bo o K 
attach to it. Their natural propenfity to benefi- Xt. 
cence banifhes avarice ; and the Creoles are gene- 
rous in their dealings. 

Tey are ftrangers to diffimulation, craft and 
fufpicion. The pride they take in their franknefs, 
the opinion they have of themfelves, together with 
their extreme vivacity, exclude .from their com- 
mercial tranfaCtions all thac myflery and referve, 
which ftifles natural goodnefs of difpofition, ex- 
tinguifhes the focial fpirit and diminifhes our fen- 
fibility. 

A warm imagination, incapable of any reftraint, 
renders them independent and inconftant in their 
tafte. It perpetually hurries them with freth ar- 
dour into pleafures, to which they facrifice both 
their fortune and their whole exiftence. 

A remarkable degree of penetration, a quick 
facility in feizing all ideas, and expreffing them- 
felves with vivacity; the power of combining 
added to the talent of obfervation, a happy mix- 
ture of all the qualities of the mind and of the 
heart which render men capable of the greateft 
actions, will make them attempt every thing, 
when oppreffion compels them to it. 

Tae sharp and faline air of the Caribbee ifiands 
deprives the women of that lively colour which is 
the beauty of their fex. But they have an agree- 
able and fair complexion, which does not deprive 
the eyes of all chat vivacity and power, that en- 
ables them to convey into the foul fuch ftrong im- 

prefficns 
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B00 & preffions as are irrefiftzble. As they are extremely 
wr. fober, they drink sothing but chocolate, coffee ‘ 
and f{ueh {pirituous liquors as reftore to the organs 
their tone and vigour enervated by the climate; 
while the men are continually drinking in propor- 
tion to the heat that exhaufts chem. 

Tuy are very prolific, and often mothers of 
ten or twelve children. This fertilicy arifes from 
love which ftrongly attaches them to their huf- 
bands ; but which alfo throws them inftantly into 
the arms of another, whenever death has diffolved 
the union of a firft or fecond marriage. 

Jeatovs even to diftraétion, they are feldom 
unfaithful. That indolence, which makes them 
neglect the means of pleafing, the tafte which the 
men have for negro women, their particular man- 
ner of life, whether private or public, which pre- 
cludes the opportunities or temptations to gallan- 
try ; thefe are the beft fupports of the virtue of 
thefe females. 

Tue folitary kind of manner in which they live 
in their houfes gives them an air of extreme timi- 
dity, which embarraffes them in their intercourle 
with the world. ‘They lofe, even in carly life, 
the {pirit of emulation and choice, and this pre- 
vents them from cultivating the agreeable talents 
of education. They feem to have neither power 
nor tafte for any thing but dancing, which un- 
doubtedly tranfports and animates them to higher 
pleafures. This inftinct of pleafure attends them 
through their whole life ; whether ic is, that they 

: ftill 
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ftill retain fome fhare of their youthful (enfibility, go OX 
or are ftimulated with the recoli¢étion of it; or x1, 
from other reafons which are unknown to us. 

From fuch a conftirution arifes an extremely 
fenfible and fympathizing charafter, fo that they 
cannot even bear the fight of mifery ; though they 
are, at the fame time, rigid and fevere with refpect 
to the offices they require of thofe domeftics that 
are attached to their fervice. More defpotic and 
inexorable towards their flaves than the men them- 
felves, they feel no remorfe in ordering chattife- 
ments, the feverity of which would be a punith- 
ment and a leffon to them, if they were obliged 
to infli&t them themfelves, or were witneffes to 
them. 

Tus flavery of the negroes is, perhaps, the 
caufe from whence the Creoles in part derive a 
certain character, which makes them appear ftrange, 
fantaftic, and of an intercourfe not much relifhed 
in Europe. From their earlieft infancy they are 
accuftomed to fee a number of tall and ftout men 
about them, whofe bufinefs it is to conjefture and 
anticipate their wifhes, This firft view muft im- 
mediately infpire them with the moft extravagant 
opinion of themfelves. Seldom meeting with any 
eppofition to their caprice, though ever fo unrea- 
fonable, they affume a fpirit of prefumption, ty- 
ranny and difdain for a great part of mankind. 
Nothing is more infolent than the man who al- 
ways lives with his inferiors ; but when thefe hap- 
ae be flaves, habicuated to wait upon chil- 

dren, 
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B00 Kdren, to dread even their cries, which aiuit expole 
xI, them to punihment, what muft mafters become 
‘—y— who have never obeyed; wicked men who have 
never been punifhed ; and madmen who are ufed 

to put their fellow-creatures in irons? 

So cruel an example of dependence gives the 
Americans that pride which muft neceffarily be de- 
tefted in Europe, where a greater equality pre- 
vailing among men teaches them a greater fhare of 
mutual refpect. Educated without knowing ei- 
ther pain or labour, they are neither able to fur- 
mount dificultes, or bear contradiction. Nature 
hath given them every advantage, and fortune re- 
fufed them nothing. In this refpect, like moft kings, 
they are unhappy, becaufe they have never ex- 
perienced adverfity. If the climate did not ftrongly 
excite them to love, they would be ignorant of every 
real pleafure of the foul: and yet they feldom 
have the happinefs of forming an idea of thofe 
paffions, which thwarted by obitacles and refufals, 
are nourifhed with tears and gratified with virtue. 
lf they were not confined by the laws of Europe, 
which govern them by their wants, and reprefs or 
reftrain the extraordinary degree of independence 
they enjoy, they would fall into a foftnefs and 
effeminacy which would in time render them the 
victims of their own tyranny, or would involve 
them in a ftate of anarchy that would fubvert all 
the foundations of their community. 

Bur if they once ceafed to have negroes for 


flaves, and kings who live at a diftance from them 
fine 
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for mafters, they, perhaps, would become thepoox 
moft aftonifhing people that ever appeared on XI. 
earth. The fpirit of liberty which they would im-' 
bibe from their earlieft infancy ; the underftand. 

ing and abilities which they would inherit from 
Europe; thé activity, which the neceffity of re- 
pelling numerous enemies would infpire ; the large 
colonies they would have to form; the rich com- 
merce they would have to found on an immenfe 
cultivation; the ranks and focieties they would 
have to create ; and the maxims, laws and man- 

ners they would have to eftablifh on the principles 

of reafon: all thefe fprings of action would, per- 
haps, make of an equivocal] and milcellaneous 

race of people, the moft flourifhing nation that 
philofophy and humanity could wifh for the hap- 
pinefs of the world. 

Ir ever any fortunate revolution fhould take 
place in the world, it will begin in America. Af- 
ter having experienced fuch deyaflation, this new 
world muft flourifh in its turn, and, perhaps, 
command the old. It will become the alfylum of 
our people who have been opprefied by political 
eftablifhments, or driven away by war. The fa- 
vage inhabitants will be civilized, and opprefied 
ftrangers will become free. But it is neceffary- 
that this change fhould be preceded by confpi- 
racies, commotions, and calamities; and that a 
hard and laborious education fhould predifpofe 
their minds both co aét and to foffer. 


Vor. Wi. K k Ye 
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BooK Ye young Creoles, come into Europe to exer- 

xt. cifé and pradlife what we teach you; there to cok 

“wow lect in the valuable remains of our ancient man- 

ners, that vigour which we have loft, there to 

ftudy our weaknets, and draw from our follies 

themfelves thofe leffons ef wifdom which produce 

great events. Leave in America your negroes, 

whofe condition diftrefles us, and whofe blood, 

perhaps, is mingled in all thofe ferments which 

alter, corrupt and deftroy our population. Fly 

from an education of tyranny, efeminacy, and 

vice, which you contract from the habic of living 

with flaves, whofe degraded ftation infpires you 

with none of thoie elevated and virtuous fenti- 

ments which can only give rife to a people that 

will become celebrated. America hath poured alt 

the fources of corruption on Europe. To com- 

plete its vengeance, it mult draw from itall the 

inftruments of its profperity. As it has been de- 

firoyed by our crimes, it muft be renewed by our 
vices. 

Nature feems to have deftined the Americans 
to a greater fhare of happinels than the inhabicants 
ef Europe. In the Mands, fuch difeafes as the 
gout, gravel, ftone, apoplexies, pleurifies, com- 
plaints of the chelt, and the various diforders cc- 
eaficned by the winter, are fearcely known. None 
of thofe fcourges of the human race which are fo 
fatal in ather countries, have ever made the leaf 
ravages there. If the air of the country can be 
withfood and the middJe age be attained to, this 
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is fufficient to infure a Jong and happy life. ThereB ook 

old age is not weak, languifning and befet with Xi. 

thofe infirmities which affect it in our climate. D7 sto 
In the Caribbee iflands, however, new-born in wich the 


‘ . : iuiopeans 
fants are attacked with a difeafe which feems pe ne fabjd 


culiar to the torrid zone: it is called retaxos. 1f ai tt 
child receives the impreffion of the air or wind, 

if the reom wkere it is jult born is expofed to 
{moke, to tog much heat or cold, the diforder 
fhews itlf immediately. It firft feizes the jaw, 
which becomes rigid and fixed, fo as not to be 
opened. This fpafm foon communicates itfelf to 
the other parts of the body; and the child dies 
for want of being able to take nourifhment. If 

it efcapes this danger, which threatens the nine 
firft days of its exiftence, it has nothing to fear, 
The indulgences which are allowed to children 
before they are weaned, which is at the end of 
the twelve months, fuch as the ule of coffee, cho- 
colate, wine, but efpecially fugar and fweermeats ; 
thefe indulgences that are fo pernicious to our 
children, are offered to thofe of America by na- 
ture, which accuftoms them in early ave to the - 
produétions of their climate. 

Tue fair fex, naturally we.k and delicate, has 
its infirmities as well asic charms. In the iflands 
they are fubjed& to a weaknefs, an almeft total de- 
cay of their ftrength ,; an unconquerable averfion 
for all kind of wholefome food, and an irregular 
craving after every thing that is prejudicial to their 
health, Salt or fpiced food is what they only relith 
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Boo xKand defire. This difeafe is a true cachexy, which 
XI. commonly degenerates into a dropfy. Ic is attri- 
*buted to the diminution of the menfes in thofe 
women whg come from Europe, and to the weak- 
nefs or total {uppreffion of that periodical difcharge 

in Crecles. 

THE men, more robuft, are liable to more vio- 
lent complaints. In this vicinity of the equator, 
they are expofed to a hot and malignant fever, 
known under different names, and indicated by 
hemorthages, ‘The blood which is boiling under 
the fervent rays of the fon, is difcharged from the 
nofe, eyes, and other parts of the body: nature 
in temperate climates does not move with fuch 
rapidity, but that in the moft acute diforders there 
is time to obferve and follow the courfe fhe takes. 
In the rflands, her progrefs is fo rapid, that if we 
delay to attack the diforder, as foon as it appears, 
its effects are certainly fatal. Thus it is, that the 
patient, in the fpace of twenty-four hours mutt 
be bled fifteen or eighteen times, while in the in- 
tervals he has recourfe to other remedies. No 
fooner is a perfon feized with ficknefs, but the 
phyfician, the lawyer, and the prieft, are all called 
to his bed-fide. 

Mosr of thofe who furvive thefe violent fhocks, 
being exhaufted by the manner in which they have 
been treated, recover very lowly and with diffi- 
culty. Several fall into an habitual weaknefs, oc- 
cafioned by the debility of the whole machine, 
whom the noxious air of the country and the little 
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nourifhment their food fupphes, are nor ableton ook 
teftore. ‘Hence obftrudtions, jaundice, and fwell- x1. 
ings of the {pleen, are produced, which fometimes 
terminate in dropfies. 

Aumost all the Europeans who go over to Ame- 
rica, are expofed to this danger, and frequently 
the Creoles themfelves on their return from more 
temperate climates, But it never attacks womea 
whofe blood has the natural evacuations, and ne- 
groes, who, born under a hotrer climate, are 
inured by nature, and prepared by free perfpiration, 
for all the ferments that the fun can produce. 

Tuese violent fevers are certainly owing to the 
heat of the fun, whcefe rays are Jefs oblique, and 
more conftant than in our climates. This heat 
muft undoubtedly thicken the blood through the 
excels of perfpiration, a want of clafticity in the 
folids, and a dilataticn of tke veffels by the impulfe 
of the fluids, whether in proportion to the rare- 
faction of the air, or the Iefs degree of comprel- 
fion which the furface of the bodies is expofed to 
in a rarefied atmofphere. 

Some of thefe inconveniences might, perhaps, 
be prevented, if perfons going to America were 
purged and bled in their paflaze as they advanced 
toward the torrid zone; by repeating thefe precau- 
tions in the iflands, and by the ule of the cold bath. 

Bur far from having recourfe to thefe’ expe- 
dients, which reafon indicates, the inhabitants fall 
into fuch exceffes as are mof i:kely to haften 
‘and increafe the diforder, The ftrangers who ar- 

rive 
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Boo krive at the Carribbee iflands, are excited by the 
XI. entertainments they are invited to, the pleafures 
“~~ they partake of, and the kind reception they meet 
with ; every thing induces them to an immederate 
indulgence of all the pleafures which cuftom ren- 
ders lefs prejudicial to thofe whe are bora under 
this climate. Feafting, dancing, gaming, late 
hours, wine, cordials and frequently the chagrin 
of difappointment in their chimerical expectations, 
confpire to add to the fermentof an immoderate 
heat of the blood, which foon becomes inflamed. 

Wirn fuch indulgence, it is fcarce poffible to 
refift the heats of this climate, when even the 
greateft precautions are not fufficient to fecure per- 
fons from the attack of thofe dangerous fevers ; 
when the moft fober and moderate men, who 
are the mofl averfe from every kind of excefs; 
and the moft careful of all their actions, are vic- 
tims to the new air they breathe. In the prefent 
ftate of the colonies, of ten men that go into the 
lands, four Englifh die, three French, three 
Duick, three Danes, and one Spaniard. 

Wuen it was obferved how many men were loft 
in thefe reg‘ons, ar zhe time they were firlt occu- 
pied, it was generally thought, that the ftates who 
had the ambition of fettling there would be depo- 
pulated in the end. 

Advane  Expsgiewce hath altered the public opinion 
mec of upon this point. {In proportion as thefe colonies 


thofe n2- 
tons that have extended their plantations, they have been 


are in pof- 
tlion of fupplied with freth means of expence. T hefe 


the ifle en 
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have opened into their mother country new fources 8 oo X 
of confumption. The increafe in exportations x1. 
could not take place without an increafe of la-* 
bour. Thefe labours have brought together a 
greater number of men, which will ever be the 
cafe when the means of fubfiftence are multiplied. 
Even foreigners have reforted in great multitudes 
to thofe kingdoms, which opened a vaft field to 
their ambition and induftry. 

Poputartion not only increafed among the pro- 
prietors of the iflands, but the people have alfo 
become more happy. Our felicity in general is 
proportioned to our conveniences, and it muft in- 
creafe aS we can vary and extend them. The 
iflands have been productive of this advantage to 
their pofieffors. They have drawn from thefe fer- 
tile regions a number of commodities, the con- 
fumption of which hath added to their enjoyments. 
They have acquired fome, which when exchanged 
for others among their neighbours, have made 
them partake of the luxuries of other climates, 
In this manner, the kingdoms which have acquir- 
ed the poffeffion of the iflands, by fortunate cir- 
cumitances, or by well combined projects, are 
become the refidence of the arts, and cr all the 
police amufements which are a natural and necet- 
fary confequence of great plenty. 

But this is not the only, advantage: thefe co- 
lonies have raifed thednagions that founded them, 
to a fuperiority Gff.nflgence in the political world, 
by the — ahens: Gokd and filver, which 


form 
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BO K farm the general circulation of Europe, come from 


XI. 


Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. They belong neither 


‘tothe Spaniards nor the Portugucfe, but to 


people, who give their merchandife in exchange 
for thefe metals. ‘Thefe people have commercial 
tranfactibns with each other, that are ultimately 
fettled at Lifbon and Cadiz, which may be looked 
upon asa common anc univerfal repofitory. It is 
is thefe places that one muft judge of the increafe 
or decline of the trade of each nation. That 
nation whofe accounts of fale and purchafe are 
kept in balance with the reft, receive the whole 
ingereft of its capital. That which hath purchafed 
more than it hach fold, withdraws lefs than its in- 
tereit; becaufe ic hath ceded a part of it, in order 
to fatisfy the demands of the nation to which it 
was indebted. That which has fold more to other 
nations than it ha:h purchaled of them, does not 
only get what was owing from Spain and Portugal, 
bur alfo the profit it has derived from other nations 
with whom it hath made exchanges. ‘This laft ad- 
vantage is peculiar to the people who poffgis the 
Miands. Their ca, nal ig annually increafed by the 
fale of the valuable produdtions of thefe countries 5 
and the augmentation of their ftock confirms their 
fuperiority, and renders them the arbiters of peace 
and war, Bur we fhail explain, in the following 
Books, | ow far eac a nation hath increafed iis power 





